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TO 


THE KING. 


SIR, 

^piiE Ililfory of Greece expofes the dan- 
gerous turbulence of Democracy, and 
arraigns the defpotifm of Tyrants. By de- 
feribing the incurable evils inherent in every 
form of Republican policy, it evinces the 
incftimable benefits, refulting to Liberty : - 
felf, from the lawful dominion of heredl .ry 
Kings, and the fteady operation o** well-re- 
gulated Monarchy. With fingula; propriety, 
therefore, the p relent W ork m^ be refpeft- 
fully offered to Your Majesty, as Sovereign 
of the freeft nation upon earth ; and that 
Sovereign, through whofe difeerning munifi- 

a 2 cence, 



DEDICATION. 

* 

cence, the intereft of thofe liberal arts, which 
diftinguifhed and ennobled Greece beyond all 
other countries of antiquity, has been more 
fuccefsfully promoted in Your Majesty’s 
dominions, than during any former pt. ; od 
in the Britifh annals. That Your Majesty 
may long reign the illuftrious Guardian of 
public freedom, and the unrivalled Patron of 
ufeful learning, is the fervent prayer of 

YOUR MAJESTY’S 
Moft dutiful Subjeft and Servant, 


London, 
Feb* jo, 1786. 


JOHN GILLIES. 



PREFACE. 


” the following Hiftory commences with the 
infancy of Greece, and defcribes its gradual 
advancement towards civilization and power. But 
the main defign of my work is confined to the 
fpace of feven centuries, which elapfed from the 
fettlement of the Ionians in Afia Minor till the 
eftablifhment of the Macedonian empire in the 
Eaft; during which memorable period, the arts 
and arms of the Greeks, confpiring to excite the 
admiration and terror of the ancient world, juftly 
merit the attentive ftudy of the prefent age, and 
pofterity. In the general revolutions of their na- 
tional confederacy, which, though always loofe 
and imperfeCt, was never altogether diffolved, I 
have interwoven the defcription and principal 
tranfa&ions of each independent republic, how- 
ever fmall or* inconfiderable : and, by comparing 
authors feldom read, and not frequently confulted 
for hiftorical materials, have endeavoured to trace 
the intricate feries, and to explain the fecret con- 
nection, of feemingly detached events, in order 
to reduce the fcattered members of Grecian ftory 
into one .perpetual unbroken narrative j a defign, 

a $ difficult 
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difficult indeed, and new, yet evidently well cab 
culated to promote the great purposes of plcafure 
and utility. 

In the view which I Jr*ve taken of my fubject, 
the fluctuation of public affairs, and the vicifli- 
ludcs of war and fortune, appear {Scarcely the mod 
fplendid, and fureJv not ' the moft intcrcfling, 
portion of Grecian hiltory. By genius and fancy, 
not Id's than by patriot ifm and prowefs, the Greeks 
arc honourably diflinguifbed among the nations of 
the earth. By the Greeks, and by them alone. 
Literature, Philofophy, and the Vine Arts, were 
treated as important concerns of (late, and em- 
ployed as powerful engines of pokey. From .heir 
literary glory, not only their civil, but even thdr 
military tranfaclions, derive their chief importance 
and dignity. To complete, therdbr g my pivfont 
undertaking, it feenud m a Gary to unite the 
hiflory of arts with that c/f empire, and to com- 
bine with the external j\ vo in tiros of wr and go- 
vernment, the budkchial improvements of men, 
and the ever-varying picture of human opinions 
and mauners. 

In the execution of this ixtrnfive plan, might 1 
afTume any merit to myfelf, it would be that of 
having diligently ftudied the Greek writers, with- 
out adopting their prejudices, or copying their 
narratives with fervility. Many events, highly in- 
terefting to the citizens of Athens or of Sparta, 
now inlerdt no more ; concerning many im- 
portant tranfattions, anciently too familiar to bo 
explained, the Modern Reader will rcafonabiy 

expect 
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expect information. On fomc occafions, there- 
fore, I found it neccfiary to concentrate and 
abridge ; on others to dilate and expatiate ; but 
have never facrificed that due relation of parts to 
the whole, and to each other, or violated that 
unity of defign which I was ambitious to attain in 
the prefent Iliftory, by cc aide Icending to copy or 
tranilate. In the Work throughout, I have 
ventured to think for myfelf ; and my opinions, 
whether well or ill founded, are, at load, my 
own. 

The prefent Iliftory was undertaken, and a 
confiderable part of it written, many years ago, 
by the advice of fomc perform of t afto and learn- 
ing, who, having read my hiftorical introduction 
to the Orations of Lyfias and liberates, wiflied it? 
fee the whole (erics of Grecian Ilory treated oil the 
fame plan. My fituation, and my knbre, enabled 
me to meet their wifh ; but before my manufeript 
was prepared for the Prefs, my Undies were in- 
terrupted by the only employment* not enjoined 
by lbnie pofitive duly, which I ftiould have r//- 
loiucd (inch are the /anguine hopes of authors l) 
to fufpend my literary labour. During; that long 
interval, different port ions of Grecian Iliftory have 
been ably treated inEngli/h, as well as in * foreign 

languages. 

vJ o 

* Among the foreign works, I diftinguifh with pleafure thofe of 
Mr- Meincrs of Gottingen. To the author of this Iliftory it 
would be very flattering to find the opinions which he hazarded in 
his introduction to Lyfias, confirmed in a fubfequent work of fuch 
a rcfpeftablc fcholar as Mr. Meincrs (fee his Gcfchichtc des Luxus 
der Athenienfer, Lemgo 1782), were it not extremely natural that 
4 writers. 
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languages. Yet, as mod of thofe works ftill re- 
main incomplete, and as none of them embrace 
the whole extent of my fubjeft, or at all pre- 
occupy my plan, I venture to offer the prefent 
Hiftory, deeply fenfible as I am of its imperfections, 
to the indulgence of the Public. 


wnters, who draw from the fame fourccs, fhould advance the fame 
fadts, and deduce limilar condufions. Tn the following Iliftory, 
my views of the Pythagorean band , and of the Platonic [thiloJbpby> 
though luffidently remote from vulgar opinion, nearly coincide with 
thofe of Mr.Meiners in his Ocfchichte dt*& Urfprungs, Fortgangs, and 
Verfalls der Wiflcnchafllen in Gricchenland ; that is, « the Hiftory 
li of the Origin, ProgreiV, and Decay of Philofophy in Greece a 
woik not yet completed, but which, as far as it extends, I will ven- 
ture to recommend as one of the moil valuable and accurate trcafurici 
of Greek learning contained in any modern tongue. 
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chap. i. 

View of the Progrefs oj Cii utzahon a id Power in 
Greece, preceding the Ti >jan IVat .-—Hijiory of 
tha * JVnr. — Its Cjnfqucnus. 

TN the infancy of lociet) , men ar<_ occupied with c ® A 
"*■ the bufinefb oi the picfcnt hout, forgetful of >■ -~ l — * 
the paft, and carelcfs of the futuie. They have In,ro * ac ‘ 
neither ability nor inclination t i contemplate their 
public tianla&ions in the impartial lijht of hiftory, 
far lefs to treafure and to iccord them. Their 
recent victories over holhle tribes .re celebrated 
in the artlefs fong’, 01 commemoiated by the 
rude monument ; but to prefu in\ regular fenies 
of connected events, is a defign, which they enjoy 
not the means to execute, fcai cely the capacity to 
comprehend. 

1 Tacit. Anml. 1 . nr* c« 43. 

voi.. 1 . 8 Their . 
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Tlieir fnnplc and obfcure adventures, which thus 
pals unreraeinbered by themfelves, rarely excite 
the inquilitive cufiofity of their more cultivated 
neighbours. In remote ages of the world, one 
people became an objeft of attention to another, 
only as they became conhdcrable; for, until the full 
maturity of Grecian refinement, the moil polifhed 
nations of antiquity attempted not to inveftigate the 
nature and powers of man in the untutored efforts 
of favage life. The daring fpirit, and fierce in- 
curfions, of the Barbarians in the ealt of Europe, 
excited terror and conftcrnation among the more 
civilized and more effeminate inhabitants of Teller 
.Alia 1 ; but the luxurious pride of the latter never 
condefcended to examine the origin and hiftory of 
the people who were occafionally the objett of their 
fears. The only circumllantial information con- 
cerning both the Afiatics and the Europeans, muff 
be derived from the early hifeorians of Greece; 
and when we reflect on the innumerable caufes 
which confpirc to bury in oblivion the exploits of 
riling communities, there is reafon to wonder that 
we Ihould know fo much concerning the ancient 
Hate of that country, rather than to regret that our 
knowledge is imperfect. 

It muft be allowed, however, that our materials 
for the firft portion of Grecian hiftory, are rather 

’ The Lydians, Phrygians, &c. Hiftory and Fable atteft the 
jitrly civilization, the wealth, and wickednefs, of thofe nations. See 
particularly Herodotus, 1. i. c. 93. & feq. and Strabo, 1 . xi. p. 53*. 
& Icq. and 1. xii. and xiii. p. 573. 
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copious than confiftent 3 . The fubjed, indeed, is c II A P. 
fuch, as a very cautious writer would choofe en- , ^ . 

tirely to avoid, fince, whatever authorities he fol- 

• lows, 


3 It is fuflicient to read Thucydides’s introduction to his admired 
hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, to perceive how little correct in- 
formation could he obtained by that diligent inquirer into the anti- 
quities of his country* If we admit the common chronology, there 
is reafori to believe that the fcattered fragments of Grecian hiitory 
were prderved, during thirteen centuries, by oral tradition. The tales 
or ihapfodica of the«oi 5 oi, or bards, wcie lucccedcd by thole of the 
Cyclic poets, of whom an account is given in Cafaubun ad Athe- 
naeum, l. vii. c. 4. Salmaf. in Solin. Sc Schwarzius AJcdorf in 
DilH de Poetis Cyclicis. Compofition in prole began with the ufe of 
alphabetic writing about fix centuries before Chrifl. Pliiu Nat. Ifift# 
1 . v. c. 29. The firft profe writers, or more properly the firft 
writers were, Pherccydes of Syros ; Acufdaus of Argos ; Helhrj- 
cus of Lefbos ; Hccatams, and Dionyiius, both of Mile! us ; the lad 
of whom flourifhed in the 6<yth Olymp. 520 B. C. and immediately 
preceded Herodotus. From the work of Herodotus, which forms, 
as it were, the lhade between Epic Poetry and Hiftory, we may 
judge of the Writings of his predeceftbrc ; from whom, and from 
the Cyclic poets, Anaximenes of Lamplacus, who livid in the time 
of Alexander the Great, and Diodorus Siculus, who lived in the 
time of Julius Csefar, compiled the firft books of their very pxtenfive 
but inaccuiate collodions. Aj^qilotlorii'j, Hyginus, (and many 
others, whofe works are now loft,) combined the more ancient re- 
cords, whether in profe or verfe, with the additions and embelliih- 
ments of the lyric and tragic poets. When the Greek learning 
become known to the Rom am, this compound of hiftory and fable 
furnifhed the fubjett and the incidents of innumeiablc tragedies to 
Ennius, Accius, Livius Andronicus, See. After the downfall of 
Rome, learning took refuge in the eaftern world. The antiquities 
and early hiftory of Greece again became objcdK of finely among the 
natives of that country j but the heterogeneous mats of truth and 
ftftion was rather amalgamated, than purified, by Malala, Ccdrcnus, 
Tzetza, Conftantinus Menafles, and other Greeks of the middle 
ages. See Heine, Not. ad ASiieid. II. and Voflius de Ulftoric. 
Gratis. With few exceptions, the Greek writers may be pro- 
nounced extremely care! els in matters of chronology. Herodo- 
tus, who has been emphatically ftyled the father of profane hiftory, 

B a commonly 
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CHAP. lows, his narrative muft, in fome parts, be liable 
, A. to objection' 1 . Yet, it Teems effential to the inte- 
grity of the prefent work, to explain from what 
afiemblage of nations the Greeks were formed, 
and by what fortunate Heps they arrived, from 
feeble beginnings, to that condition of manners 
and fociety in which they arc deferibed by Homer ; 
whole immortal poems, a meteor in the gloom 
of night, brighten, for a moment, the obfeure anti- 
quities of his country. 

FHUnba- ’ The traditions of the Greeks agree with the 
Greece 0 * aut hentic records of facred hiftory, in reprefenting 
the countries afterwards known by the names of 
Thrace, Macedon, and Greece, as peopled at an 
earlier period than any other portion of the weftern 
world. The fouthern comer of Europe, compre- 
hended between the thirty-fixth and forty-firft 


commonly reckons by the ages of men. The accurate hillories of 
Thucydides and Xenophon, where the time of each event is precifcly 
afeerfained, comprehend no mor^than a period of feventy years. 
Even in their time chronology feems not to have been cultivated as 
a fciencc, fmee the firft fpecimen of that kind is faid to have been 
given by Demetrius Phalereus, in his a^ovruv *vayf%$r t9 about 
the middle of the fourth century before Clirift. The labours of 
Demetrius were corre&ed and extended by Philocorns in his At 9 *c- 
The hiftorian Timseus, who flourifhed in the time of Ptolemy Phil a- 
, delphus, firft arranged his narrative in the order of Olympiads, which 
began 776 B.C. His contemporary Sofibius gave a work, intitlcd 
; Apollodorus wrote the erwrafc x$onxri ; and on 
luch chronologers refts the credit of all later compilers, as well as 
of the Arundelian marbles, which were compofed only 264 years 
before Chrift. 

4 What Strabo ( 1 . ix.) fays of the firft hiftortans of Attica, 
* that they differed widely from each other (ttgMsc h*Qv9aprtry 9 
may be applied to all profane hiftories of thofe early times. 

degrees 
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degrees of latitude, bordering on Epirus and Ma- CHAP, 

cedonia 'towards the north, and on other fidcs *• , 

Unrounded by the <fea, was inhabited, above eigh- 
teen centuries before the Chriftian sera, by many 
(mail tribes of hunters and Ihepherds, among whom 
the Pelafgi and Hellenes were the moll numerous The Pe- 
and powerful The barbarous Pelafgi venerated ^dlenef 
Inachus as their founder ; and, for a fnnilar reafon, 
the more humane Hellenes refpe&cd Deucalion. 

From his fon Hcllen, they derived their general 
appellation, which originally denoted a fmall tribe in 
Ihefidly 0 ; and from Dorus, Eolus, and Ion 7 , his The latter 
more remote defendants, they were diferiminated 
by the names of Dorians, Eolians, and lonians Eoiiam, 
The Dorians took pofleifion of that mountainous 
diftricl of Greece, afterwards called Doris : the 
lonians, whofc name was gradually loft in the 
more illuftrious appellation of Athenians, fettled in 
the lefs barren parts of Attica: and the Eolians 
peopled Elis and Arcadia, the weftern and inland 
regions of the Peloponnefus*. Notwithftanding 
many partial emigrations, 'thefe three 10 original 
divifions of the Hellenes generally entertained an 
affedlion for the eftablilhments which had been 
preferred by the wifdom or capiice of their re- 
fpe&ive anceftors; a circumftance which remark- 
ably diftinguilhed the Hellenic from the Pclafgc 


* Marm. Oxom epoch. 6. Apollodor. Biblicth. 1 . in 
6 Tbucydid.l. i. c« 7 Strabo, L via. p.383. 

8 Hcrodot. 1. nc* 56. and L vin c. 94* 

9 Diodor. Siculus, 1 . v. 

ie ac lid. Bout, apud Athenaeum, t. xiv. 

*3 
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race. While the former difcovered a degree of 
attachment to their native land, feldom found in 
barbarians who live by hunting or pafturage, the 
latter, difdaining fixed habitations, wandered in 
large bodies over Greece, or tranfportcd them* 
felves into the neighbouring iflands ; and the moll 
confidcrablc portion of them, gradually removing 
to the coalts of Italy and Thrace, the remainder 
melted away into the Doric and Ionic tribes. At 
the diflance of twelve centuries, obfeure traces 
of the Pelafgi occurred in feveral C.vcian cities j 
a diffrict of Theflaly always retained their name ; 
their colonies continued, in the fifth century before 
Chrifl, to inhabit the fouthevn coaft of Italy, and 
the fhor s of the Hellefpont : and, in thofe widely 
ft*pa/aU.d countries, their ancient affinity was rt- 
eognifi d in the unifonnity of their rude dialed 
and barbarous manners, extremely diffimihr to 
the cufLoms and language of their Grecian neigh- 
bours ' . 

Greece, when delivered from the turbulence of 
Fri'pt u a a rugged race of meh, who never attained much 
the Loft, confidcration, either in the territories where they 
originally dwelt, or in thofe to which they after- 
wards removed, was not left to be flouly c'viliz- 
ed by the progrdfive ingenuity of the Hellenic 
tribes. The happy polition of a country, which, 
forming as it were the frontier of Europe with 
Alta, is divided only by narrow feas from 
Egypt and Syria, and fituate within reach of thofe 


Color r* 
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** Kero do*. 1. u Dionyf. Huhcain, I, i. Paufan. 1. \Hi. 
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parts of the Eaft- which were anciently moft 'flou- ciiap. 
rifhing and populous, naturally invited the vifits . *• , 

of travellers, and attracted the eftablilhment of 
colonies. . Thefe * tranfient vifits, or temporary 
fettlements, yvere marked by many fignal benefits, 
the memory of which was long preferved by the 
gratitude of Greece, and their merit probably ex- 
aggerated by her fondnefs for panegyric. Even 
thofe Grecian communities, which juftly claimed 
the honour of fuperior antiquity, acknowledged 
themfelves indebted to ftrangers for the molt im- 
portant difeoveries, not only in religion, but in agri- 
culture and the arts; and contented themfelves 
with the glory of having diffufed a borrowed light 
over the melancholy gloom of ignorance which 
overfpread their neighbours n . But national vanity 
at length produced a material change in the tradi- 
tion. When the refined defeendants of the rude 
Greeks viewed with complacence their own fupe- 
riority in arts and arms to all the nations around 
them, they began to fufpeft that the Gods alone 
were worthy to have reared the infancy of a people, 

•who eminently excelled the reft of mankind. To 
the Gods they transferred the merit of the many 
ufeful inventions communicated by the generous 
humanity of their ancient vifitants ; an oftentatious 
fiction, coloured by a faint feinblance of truth, 
fince the worlhip of feveral divinities was intro- 
duced at the fame time, and by the fame perfons ' 3 , 

lZ Ifocrat. Panegyr. paflim. 

The Tytans, Idsei Da<flyli> Triptolemuv&e. Compare Diodor 
Slcul. 1. v, and Ifocrat. Panegyr. , * 

fi 4 who 
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CHAP. who. made known the arts moft fubfervient to the 
. * ■ , purpofes of human life 14 . 

Newcoio- !’ While fable thus difgaifed the benefits conferred 
^ *k e firft tranfitory voyages into Greece, hiftory 
ceuntrie*. preferved the memory of four perman^it eftablifh- 
ments, formed fucceflively in that country by fo- 
reigners. From the middle of the fixteenth, to the 
middle of the fourteenth century before Chrift, an 
inundation of Egyptians, Phenicians, and Phrygians 
overflowed the Hellenic coafts. The caufes afligned 
for thefe emigrations are highly conlbnant to the 
manners of remote antiquity, as defcribed by facred 
and profane authors : hatred of a rival, impatience 
of a fuperior, in one inilance the perfecution of a 
brother and an enemy, and, in general, that un- 
eafy reftleflnefs of difpofidon, which univerfally 
prevails among men, who have become fenfible 
of their own powers, without having fufEciently 
learned to direfit them to the happy purfuits of arts 
and induftry 15 . The principal colonies were con- 
duced by Cecrops 14 and Danaus, Egyptians, 
A.C.ijj6. who refpeftively fettled in Athens and Argos; 
Cadmus * 7 , a Phenician, who founded Thebes in 
ijjo! Bccotia; and Pelops, a Phrygian", whofe de- 
fcendants, intermarrying with thofe of Danaus, 
King of Argos, and Tyndareus, King of Lacedae, 
mon or Sparta, acquired in the perfon of , Aga. 

34 fix Sdor. Slcul. I. v, Ifocrat. Panejyr. 

15 Jfdcrat. Hellen, fub initio. PindFOlymp. I. 

96 Strabo, I. \x. and Plut. in Thefeo. 

Strabo, ibid, and Ifocrat. Hellen. 

Paiutncn. Thucydid. 1. i. Diodor. L iv. 

metnnon* 
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memnon, fo powerful an afcendant in the Pelopon* CHAP. 
nefus 19 . The family of Deucalion ftill reigned* . V . 
in Theflaly; but Thebes, Athens, Argos, and 
Sparta, which were long regarded as the prin- * 
cipal cities qf Greece, thus fell under the do- 
minion of four foreign line's of princes, whofe ex- 
ploits, and glory, and misfortunes, are immor- 
talized by the firft and nobleft productions of Gre- 
cian genius 20 . 

The countries, which thefe adventurers aban- improve- 
doned, had not, according to modem ideas, at- 
t dined a very high degree of maturity in laws and by thefe 
government. It cannot, however, be doubted, that 
the natives of Egypt and the Eaft were acquainted .Grtcee 
with many improvements unknown to the Hellenic 
tribes. Conjectures are not to be placed in the 
rank of fa£ts ; yet, in matters fo ancient and ob- 
feure, we may be allowed to conjecture from the 
only fa£ts on record, that the invaders of Greece 
introduced into that country the knowledge of the 
Phenician alphabet ; improved the practice of agri- 
culture j multiplied the riles of religion ; difeover- 
ed to the Greeks feveral ufes of the metals ; but, 
on the other hand, gradually adopted, in their turn. 


Thucyd. 1. i. Diodor. 1. 4. Jfocrat. Panathen. 

10 The works of Homer and Pindar, and tlie writings of the Greek 
tragedians. In thefe, and f:arcely any where e!fe, the ftories of 
Cadmus, Semele, Bacchus, Amphitryon, Hercules, Oedipus, &c» may 
be read with pleafure and advantage ; for as Strabo, 1. uu fays 
Ail there u monftrous «t,nd tragic Lud.” 


the 
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CHAT. 

I. 

, — J 

The Phe- 
ne in al- 
phabet. 


Sne ,ii 
af* of the 
•flctab. 


the Grecian language, and generally conformed to 
the Grecian cuftoms and inftitutions' 1 . 

The introdu&ion of the Phenician alphabet was 
an improvement too delicate and refined to be 
immediately attended with any important con- 
fequences. The grofs underftandings of the Hel- 
lenes could not eafily comprehend the utility of fuch 
an ingenious invention. The knowledge of it was 
acquired and preferved by a few individuals"’' of 
more enlightened minds : but the far greater part 
of the nation long contented themfclves with the 
ancient mode of picture-writing, which, however 
limited in its application, feerned fullicient to exprefs 
the fimplicity of their rude ideas. 

The Pheniciaus were well acquainted with the 
precious metals as the medium of exchange. But 
the uniform tranfaftions of the Greeks, as jet re- 
quired not any inch nicety of refinement. Even 
during the Trojan war, cattle, being the com- 


Compare Herodotus, 1 . v. c. 59. I. vii. paflim. Monifuiicon, 
Palaopraph. a. Plin. 1 . v. c. 56 & 57. lljginub, Fab. 274. 

md Kphonis arm! Diodoi. 1 . v. 

Herodotus mentions thieo inf( rlptions on thiee tripods, confe- 
crated in the urnple of Jinunisn Apollo. The fnft, of Amphiti/011 ; 
the fccond, o» the ion of Hippornon ; the third, of Laodamus the foil 
of L troche. 'I b- inf< ripfions on the fhields of the heroes who be* 
lieped the capital ol Emu lit, an noticed by -ZEfchylus, in his tragedy 
infilled, “ The Se\en -ga.nft 'Hulls.” Yet know from Homer, 
Iliad \i. that when I'rttus f-nt llelleiophon to the King of Lycu, 
he giu* him, not a written letter, hut Xi»y mournful figns. 

Writing could not be common till many centuries afterwards, fmee 
the firlt wiitten laws were given vi Greece only fix itutui ics before 
Umih Ilero dot. 1 . ii. Strabo, l. ■'.i. 


modity 
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modity of moft general demand, was univerlally chap. 
regarded as the moft convenient meafurc of value 2J . t l \ . 
It is not eafy to detennine whether gold or iron be 
more advantageous to man, the one by exciting 
his induftry, the other by feconding that induftry 
in all the variety of ufcful arte. The dilcovery of Evtenfion 
iron in Greece afForded the ncceffavy implements ol , apri ' 

J % * t culture. 

of agriculture, the gradual extcnfion of which alike 
improved the fterility of the foil, and the rudenefs 
of the inhabitants. Before the arrival of Egyptian 
colonies, the cultivation of the ground might oc- 
caftonally employ the divided induftry of Icattered 
families ; but this valuable art was not confulercd 

2 * In a well-known paflage, Ilomer, after mentioning other article* 
with which the Greeks purcJiafed wine, adds, avToicn (So ov,*, u with 
** oxen themfelvet.” Some icholiafts and commentator? have ima- 
gined, that the of lloiner was a coin Ramped with the figure of 
an ox, faid to have been introduced by Thefeus. Vid. Plut. in 
Thefeo. But were it allowed, which is very improbable, that The- 
feus had a mint, it would Rill be improbable that Ilomer meant futh 
a coin for, in the epifode of Glauats and Diomcd, he fays, that the 
former gave his golden armour, worth a hundred oxen, for the 
bia/en armour of the latter, worth only nine. Now we know from 
Pollux Onomaft. h ix. c. 7. that the coin £1', at whatfoever time 
it was introduced, continued to be valued at two dtachmas. 

Diomed’s arms, therefore, upon the fuppofition of the fcholufts, 

Wilt have been worth about nine fliillings ; and GLuu us\, w hich 
were of malfy gold, wcith only nine pounds. Talents of gold 
are often mentioned by Homer. They were propofed as pikes to 
combatants, and offered us dedications in temples, but too valuable 
to fene as current fpecir. Ilomer md IJeiGdot. puflim. No/xicroa, 
money, is derived f’*om nuo;, law, heiaufc, as Ariftotle fays, « $u<rs*, 
ttWct, vofxjt, tr*, u the origin of money is not natural, but (on/en- 
“ tional and arbitrary/ 1 But in Homer’s time, the word 10/40, w* 
ttfed in a quite different lenfe : w/xu/xa mu A theiefore have been cle- 
rked from it at a later period, *Coin. Iliad. 1 . xx. v. 249. and AnAut. 

Kihic. Nicom. l.*v. c. 
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CHAP. 

I. 

* 


Religious 

tltCJ. 


as an objed of general concern. Cecrops firft en- 
gaged the wandering hunters of fhepherds of At- 
tica to unite in villages of hufbandmen. Com, 
wine, and oil, rewarded their ufeful labours* 4 ; 
and thefe produdions, being acquired by common 
toil, were regarded, with the ground itfelf, a» a 
common property 

The idea of an exclufive and permanent right to 
all the ufes of a piece of land, whether belonging 
to communities or to individuals, is one of the moft 
interefting flops in the progrefs of fociety. In 
Greece, this invaluable right was immediately fol- 
lowed by fuch inftitutions as tended to fecure its 
enjoyment, and to check the injuftice of man, who 
is fcldom willing to acquire, by flow labour, what 
he can ravilh by fudden violence. The falutary 
influence of religion was employed on this import- 
ant occafion. We are told by feveral writers, that 
the pradice of agriculture, and the rites of religion, 
were introduced at the fame time*”. But thefe 
authors alfo inform us, that their pretended founders 
of religious worlhip abolilhed the ufe of living facri- 
fices” ; a cuftom, which evidently fuppofes the. 
prior eftablifhment of an ancient and more bloody 


* % Paufim. J. $• iEfchyl. Lumen. 

* The or est of ground, fo often mentioned m Homer, as 

brftowcd bv general content on admired kings and chiefs, might 
have fuggefted this obfervation, which feems to haw efcaped notice, 
though attended, as we fhall find, with very important confc- 
qnences. 

Diodor. Patifcn. Apollod. 

17 aya^Aav, fa pi Porph. de AbftinenU 

iv. 

fuper- 
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fuperftition. Yet, in this humane prohibition, we c h a p. 
may perhaps dijf^rn a ’laudable attempt to corre£t _ J* 
the barbarity oPtfife Greeks, and to raife the new u ^ 
occupation of agriculture above the undent em- 
ployment of hunting. 

Before and during the time that the Hellenic The Hei- 
tribes received continual aoceffions of populadon lenes 
from diftant countries, they were no lefs diligent colonies* 
in fending forth their own colonies. As they ori- *"<* kn* 
ginally fublifted by hundng, filhing, and pafturage, owceT” 
a large extent of territory was requifite to fupply 
them with the neceffaties of life. They were not 
afflicted by the oppreflive terrors of defpotifm ; 
they were long unacquainted with the gentle, but 
powerful operation of regular, government ; and 
without fubjedion to the one or the other, it is 
lcarcely pofiible for men to live together in iarge 
lbcieties. When any oF their communities feemed 
inconveniently numerous, they divided it into fe- 
veral portions, of which the principal kept polfef- 
fion of their original leats, while the others occu- 
pied and peopled the furrounding territories. It was 
thus that the Eolians difperfed themfelves through 
many parts of the Pelopormefus ; the unfortunate 
Sifyphus ’% who founded the city of Coiinth, being 
a defeendant of Eolus ; and the ancestors of the wife 
Neftor, who reigned in fandy Pylos, being fprung 
from the fame Eolic race A confiderabb divi- 
fion of the Ionians fettled along the fouthem fliores 
of the Corinthian gulph, in the province which, 


** Kai urtoecv rx . 

f 9 Paufaji. la Corlnthet Mcflea, 


Homer, OdyfT, 

eighty 
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ciiAR eighty years after the Trojan war, changed the 
, name of Ionia for that of Achaia 3 °. The territory 
beyond the Corinthian ifthmus \va$f parcelled out 
among innumerable fubdivifions of the Hellenic 
tribes 31 . When the continent of Greece feomed 
fufficiently populous, the Athenians gave inhabit- 
ants to the ifle of Eubaea; and, many centuries 
before the famous eftablifhmcnts formed by the 
Greeks on the coafts of Afm Minor, of Italy, and 
of Thrace, the Dorians had font a colony to Crete 5 % 
and the Eolians, under the conduct of Dardanus, 
had planted the caftern banks of the Hellcfpont 33 . 
During the Trojan war, the inhabitants of thofe 
various and widely feparated countries ufed the 
fame language ipoken by the Hellenes, and ac- 
knowledged the general influence of the fame 
principles and manners. Unlefs it is fuppofed, 
therefore, that not only the Phrygians, but the 
Phenicians and Egyptians, originally fpoke the 
fame Hellenic tongue, it feems reafonable to con- 
jecture, that the colonies conducted by Cecrops, 
Cadmus, and Danaus, gradually adopted the lan- 
guage of the aborigines of Greece 3 *. 

A fingle 


30 S f rabo, 1 . vli. 3 * Id. ibid. Paufan. & Diodor. 

53 Diodor. ibid. Strabo, 1 . vii. p. 496. 

31 Servius in JfEncid. III. 

34 Herodotus, I. v. c. 58. fays, that the colony of Cadmus 
changed their fpecch, being furrounded by the lonians, an Hellenic 
tribe. He fays further, that, together with their language^ they 
changed the pow’er of iome of their letters. He acknowledges that 
th||Cadmeians, or Phenicians, communicated to the lonians the ufe 
’ of Otters but the Tonians, he fays, adapted the Phenician alphabet 
todflt^founds of their own language. The. eaitem tongues are in 

general 
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A Angle reflection appears fufficient to prove, CHAP, 
that they likewife conformed to the Grecian infti- L 
tntions of government. The inflexible rigour of together 
defpotifm, which has ill all ages prevailed in with their 
Egypt 35 and the Eaft, was unknown to the con- Uonsdf 
querors of Troy. Since the abfolute power of govem- 
kings was not acknowledged during a period mcnt ' 
of war and danger, requiring the ftridteft military 
fubordination ; and, ftnee the Greeks preferved 
their freedom, after the increafing wealth of many 
centuries had a tendency to prepare them for i'er- 
vitude; it cannot reafonably be fuppofed, that aft 
Oriental fyftem of oppreflion ihould have prevailed 
in the more early ages of poverty and independ- 
ence i6 . 


general extremely deficient in vowels. It is or rather was, much 
diiputed, whether the antient Oriental > ufed any chara&ers to expreffl 
them. Their languages, therefore, muft have had an inflexible thick- 
nefs of found, extremely different from the vocal harmony of the 
Greek, which abounds not only in vowels but in diphthongs. This 
circumftance denotes, in the Greeks, organs of perception more acute, 
elegant, and difeerning. They felt fuch faint variations of liquid 
founds, as efcaped the dulnefs of Afiatic ears, and invented mark$ 
to exprefs them. They difthiguiihed, in this manner, not only their 
articulation, but their quantity, and afterwards their muflcal intona- 
tion, as (hall be explained hereafter, in treating of the Grecian inufio 
and poetry. 

The government of the Egyptians, as well as of the Aiiatics, is 
uniformly reprefented in Scripture as an abfolute monarchy. Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus mention fome laws of the Egyptians, which 
feem to cirCumfcribe die power of their kings. But diefe 4 wb, if 
well examined, yift confirm the obfervation in the text. They were 
eftabliihed, not in favour of the nation at large, but of the priefts 
and foldiers. The throne of Egypt was fupported by the altar, and 
defended by the fword ; and w hat defpotifm can be upheld but by the 
fame means ? 

sft See the principles eftabliihed by Tacitus de Mor, German. 

4 The 
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CHAP. The Phenicians being eonfuk-red'AS the’ principal 
. „— - < navigators and merchants of the<fjncient world, it 
Happy a- is commonly believed that the Hxample of the Phe- 
for ojcian colonies firft taught the Greeks to, brave the 
commerce, dangers of the fea, and to maintain a commercial 
intercourfe with each other, as well as with fo- 
reign nations. But it is fufficient to throw -a 
glance on the geography of Greece, to perceive 
how naturally commerce, without foreign aid, 
might have arifen fpontaneoufly in that highly-fa- 
voured country. The continent, itfelf waflied on 
three fides by the fea, is furrounded by innumer- 
able ifiands, abounding in excellent harbours. 
The variety of foils and productions is greater, 
perhaps, than in any other part of the world, of 
an equal extent. All the fhores of the Mediter- 
ranean, comprehending the xnoft beautiful, and, 
anciently, the moll flourifliing part of. the earth, 
are more acceflible to Greece than to any neigh- 


bouring country. Yet , it appears from the light 
of hiftory, that the Greeks did not early, avail 
thetnfelves of their fortunate, fituation, or of the 
fuppofed leffons of their Phenician inftrti&ors. 

Circum. Many circumftances confpirSd to prolong the 
Uanee* infancy of their nation, and to retard, during fe« 
veral centuries, their improvement m commerce, 
progrefe of as well 'as. in agriculture, and the other ufeful arts. 

The.furface of Greece is more indented by creeks 
Fftceof'thc and irivers, and more roughened , by mountains 
eouatr y* and promontories,, than that of any other part of 
Europe. Thefe natural divifiohs kept the differ- 
ent communities in a ftate of reparation and hofti- 
' '■ lity. 
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Hty. The ideas of their ancient confangulnhy and CHAP, 
common origin were weakened or effaced by the . *._ f 

perpetual conflux of foreigners. They could not 
travel. beyond their own narrow diltri&s without 
being expofed to the infults of enemies. Thefe 
infults excited refentincnt ; mutual injuries were 
•offered and retorted; each city was at war with 
its neighbours: and the fmaUnefs of the Grecian Smailnef* 
flatus, a circumftance which, during the happy dif * 
ages that form the fubjed of the prefent hiftory, dates, 
tended to break the force of cuftom and opinion, 
and to encourage that noble emulation fo favour- 
able to the progrefs of virtue and fcience, thus pro- 
duced, in lei's fortunate times, an effect of the mofl 
oppofite nature, choakcd the feeds of order, and 
repreffed the feeble fhoots of arts and humanity. 

The metals, originally deftined to promote tk® Thecoaft* 
peaceful labours of man, were converted into rava s eJ b 7 
powerful inftruments of deftruciion ; and while piraU!, ‘ 
the land was ravaged by the fword, the fea was 
covered with pirates. The Phenicians, the Ca- 
rians, and the inhabitants of the Greek iflands in 
general, confidered navigation, not as the means 
of uniting nations by mutual intercouifc and com- 
merce, but as a happy expedient for enabling the 
poor and the brave to plunder the rich territories 
of their lefs warlike neighbours. The coafls of 
Greece, though in early times their bleak forbid- 
ding afped might have repelled the avarice' f free- 
booters, yet, from the proximity of their fitua- 
tion, and the valuable cargoes of hardy Haves in 
which they abounded, were continually infefted 
vol. t, c by 
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c h A p. by naval defcents. The unfortified places near 
v * ■ the fhore furrendered without refinance ; the fruits 

of their painful indullry were plundered or de- 
ftroyed, and the mod valuable portion of their 
inhabitants dragged into captivity. The pra&ice 
of piracy and invafion was not a temporary re- 
fource of war, prompted by neceffity, or a juft 
revenge : it grew into an ordinary profeffion, which 
was fo far from being deemed difhonourable, that 
it conferred much glory and renown on thofe who 
exercifed it with fkill and bravery 
The in- During this difordered ftate of fociety, the arts 
trvInvT " P eace were almoft entirely neglefted, and Greece 

i d by fa- was ready to be plunged into the groffeft barbarifm, 
vages. by its domeftic diffenfions. The irruptions of the 
Thracians, Amazons, and other northern favages, 
threatened to accelerate this melancholy event, 
and to complete the ruin of the unhappy Hel- 
lenes 3 '. But it may be obferved in the affairs of 
human life, that any extraordinary meafure of good 
or evil commonly leads men to dread, or to ex- 
pert, a fudden revolution of fortune; a natural 
jfentiment, which, though liable to be abufed by 
credulity and fuperftition, is founded on the firm 
bafis of experience. The rudiments of the moft 
ufeful defigns are fuggefted always by necefiity. 


w Thocydid. L r. iwpsj rare ig£n. The explanation 
tn the text feeras more confooant to Grecian manner* in thofe ages, 
than that of the Tcholiaft, tranflated thus by Mr* Rochford, 
« Chez qui la piraterie C*toit exercee avec une certaine probitc.” 
M. de I’Acad* v. 39* 

* Lyfia* Orat* Funcb* 


often 
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often by calamity. . The inroads of the wild moun- 
taineers of Thrace, and of other Barbarians more 
remote, whofe deftructive cruelty may be under* 
flood .by the' unexampled fury with which even 
the feebler fex 39 carried on the ravages of war, 
occafioned the firft inllitution which reftored fome 
degree of prefent tranquillity to Greece, and laid 
the foundation of its future grandeur. 

The northern diftriiSls of Theffaly being pecu- 
liarly expofed to invafion, the petty princes of 
that province entered into a confederacy for their 
mutual defence • |0 . They aflembled in fpring and 
autumn at Thermopylae, a place afterwards fo il- 
lullrious, and then governed by Ampbiclyon , a de- 
fendant of Deucalion whofe name is immorta- 
lized in the Amphiflyonic council. The advan- 
tages which the confederates derived from this 
meafure, were foon perceived by their neigh- 
bours. The central ftates gradually acceded to 
their alliance ; and, about the middle of the four- 
teenth century before Chrift, Acrifius King of Ar- 
gos, and other princes of the Peloponnefus, were 
allowed to ihare the benefits and fecurity of this 
ufeful affoclation. 

After this event, the AmphiCtyons appear to 
have long confined themfelves to the original pur- 


CH AP. 
I. 


Circurn* 

fiances 

which 

tended to 

civilize 

Greece. 

Origin of 
the Atfh- 
phi<5lyonic 
council. 


39 The Amazons* See Lyfias Orat. Fqneb. and Herodotus*, iv. 
no. Yet the exiilence of theft; warlike females was doubted as early 
as the days of the Emperor Hadriarf, as we leam from Arrian : but 
what is laid by that judicious and manly hiftorian, teems fufficient to 
difpel the doubt. See Arrian Expedit^Vlexaft. 1* vii. p ,ij 6 . 
f Marm. Oxon. E. 5 . ' 

c 2 pofe 


Argonau- 
tic expedi- 
tion, 

A.C. za 6 > 
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chap, pofe of their inftituticn. The Hates, whofe mea* 
> — . fures were directed by this affembiy, found fuffi* 
cient occupation in defending their own territories j 
and near a century elapfed, before they undertook, 
by common confent, any diftant expedition. But 
it was not to be expefted that their reftlefs a&ivity 
could be always exhaufted in defenlive war. The 
eftablilhment of the Amphi&yons brought toge- 
ther the chiefs moll diltinguilhed by birth and 
bravery. Glory and emulation prompted them to 
arms, and revenge directed thofe arms againft the 
Barbarians. Jafon, Adinetus, and other chieftains 
of ThdTaly 4I , having equipped a fmall fleet in the 
neighbouring harbour of Iolcos, and particularly 
the fhip Argo, of fuperior fize and conftru&ion to 
any before known, were animated with a defire to 
vifit foreign lands, to plant colonies in thofe parts 
of them that appeared moll delightful, and to 
retort on their inhabitants the injuries which Greece 
had fulfered from llrangers 4 \ The princes of the 
north having proclaimed this fpirited defign over 
the central and fouthern provinces, the flandard 
of enterprife and glory was fpeedily furrounded by 
the flower of the Grecian youth 4 ’, who eagerly 
embraced this honourable opportunity to fignalize 
their manly valour. Peleus, Tydcus, Telamon, 
and, in general, the fathers of thofe heroic chiefs, 
who, in the fucceeding age, fhone with diltinguilh- 

41 Their names are mentioned by Apollodoms, Diod* Sicuhw, 
Pindar, Apollonius, See. 

4 ‘ Herodot. 1. i. Diodor. Sictfl. 1. iv. 43 Pindar, Pythic. iv, 

cd 
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ed luftre in the plains of Troy, are numbered chap. 
among the leaders of the Argonauts. They were , 
accompanied by the chofen warriors, and by the 
venerable prophets, of their refpeCtive tribes ; by 
an Elculapius, the admired father of the healing 
art, and by the divine Orpheus'", whofe fublime 
genius was worthy to celebrate the amazing feries 
of their adventures. 

Thefe adventures, however, have been too 
much adorned by the graces of Poetry, to be the 
proper fubjeCts for hiltorical compofition. The 
defigns of the Argonauts are veiled under the alle- 
gorical, or at lead doubtful, phrafe, “ of carrying 
“ off the golden fleece;” which, though eafily ex- 
plained, if we admit the report that the inhabitants 
oi the eaffern banks of the Euxine extended fleeces 
of wool, in order to collcCt the golden particles 
which were carried down by the torrents from 
Mount Caucafus 45 , is yet defcribed by fuch various 
language by ancient writers, that almoft every 
modern who examines the fubjeCt, thinks himfelf 
"'budded to offer, by way of explanation, fornc new 
conjecture of his own, But, in oppofition to the 
moft approved of thefe conjectures, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that the voyage to Colchis was not 


44 The tcftiraony of Plato de Repub. 1 . x. of Ifocrates in Bufirid. 
{efficiently atteft the poetical fame of Orpheus. The Argonautica, 
and other works afcribed to him, are collected by Efchenbachius, 
and published at Nuremberg 170a. That thefe, however, are the 
productions of a later age, appears from innumerable circum- 
lUnces, fome of which sue mentioned by Fabric ius, Bib. Grac. 
vpL i« p. iao. 

44 Strabo, L xi. p. 499. 

? 3 
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undertaken with a view to eftablilh extenfive plans 
of commerce 4 '’, or to fearch for mines of gold, 
far lefs to learn the imaginary art of converting 
other fubftances into that precious metal 47 ; all 
fuch motives fuppofmg a degree of fpeculation and 
refinement unknown in that age to the gallant but 
untutored youth of Theffaly. The real object 
of the expedition may be difcbvered in its ef- 
fects. The Argonauts fought, conquered, and 
plundered 46 ; they fettled a colony on the lhores 
of the Euxine \ and carried into Greece a daugh- 
ter of the King of Colchis, the celebrated Medea s0 , 
a princefs of Egyptian extraction, whofe crimes 
and enchantments are condemned to eternal infamy 
jn the immortal lines of Euripides. 

Notwifhftanding many romantic fictions that 
disfigure the ftory of the Argonauts, their under- 
taking appears to have been attended with a con^ 
fiderable and a happy cffeCt on the manners and 
character of the Greeks. From the sera of this 
celebrated expedition, we may difeover not only a 
more daring and more enlarged fpirit of enterprife, 
but a more decifive and rapid progrefs towards 
civilization and humanity. The fullen and unfo- 
ciable chiefs, whofe acquaintance with each other 
mod commonly arofe from aCts of mutual hoftility, 
hitherto gave full fcope 51 to the fanguinary paf- 

46 Euftath. in Homer. 

45 Suidas, Memoires dt I’Academ. v. 9. Exped. Argon. 

* 5 Diodflr. ibid. 49 Xenoph. Anabaf. 50 Euripid. Med. 

u This was the brazen age deferibed by Ilefiod. Oper t & Di. 1 . ». 
v. 141 — l$s- and by Plutarch in the life of Thefeus. 

fions 
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(ions which chara&erife Barbarians. Strength and CIIAP. 
courage were almoft the only qualities which they , J' f 
admired: they fought and plundered at the head 
of their refpeftive tribes, while the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring dlftri&s were regarded as fit ob- 
jc&s only to excite their rage, and gratify their 
rapacity. But thefe gloomy warriors, having change 
exerted their joint valour in a remote expedition, o{ ma »- 
learncd the neceflity of acquiring more amiable ners * 
virtues, as well as of adopting more liberal no- 
tions of the public intereft. Military courage and 
addrefs might alone procure them the refpeft of 
their immediate followers, fince the fafety of the 
little community often depended on the warlike 
abilities of the chieftain $ but, when feveral tribes 
had combined in a common enterprife, there was 
lefs dependence on the prowefs of any fingle leader. 
Emulation and intereft naturally rendered all thefe 
' leaders as jealous of each other, as defirous of the 
public efteem ; and, in order to acquire this efteem, 
it was neceflary to enhance the renown of martial 
fpirit by the more valuable Sl virtues of juftice and 
humanity. 4 

When this glorious field firft opened to the The heroic 
ambition of the Greeks, they cultivated it with a a e e * 
degree of energy equally ardent and fuccefsful. 
Innumerable were the exploits of Hercules, of 

5 * Hefiod marks this change of manners. It. happened between 
the expedition of the Argonauts and the liege of Thebes, fince the 
latter was the firft exploit in which his new race of men, yevo* Jocaio- 
xa» afuovy « a more juft and nobler race,” were engaged. See 
Hefiod. Oper. Sc Di. 1. i. v. ij 5 — -idj. 

c 4 Thefeus, 
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CHAP. Thefeus, and of the divine fons of Leda 53 , and un-. 
dertaken with infinite toil and danger, to promote 
the intereft and fafety, not of their particular tribes, 
but of the general confederacy. The Grecian 
woods and mountains abounded in lions, boars, 
and other fierce animals ' 4 , that often roamed from 
their haunts, and fpread terror and defolation 
through the adjoining vallies. The vallies them- 
felves teemed with men of brutal ftrength and 
courage, who availed themfelves of the weaknefs 
of government to perpetrate horrid deeds of vio- 
lence and cruelty. The firft worthies of Greece, 
animated rather with the daring and ufeful, than 
with the romantic fpirit of chivalry, fet themfelves 
with one accord to remedy evils which threatened 
the exiltencc of fociety. Their adventures have. 


53 44 Tn. order to obtain the immortal fruits of merit,” fays Arif* 
totle, in his beautiful Ode to Virtue, 
h 2 * 0 ,- 

tc xvpot, troWa, avtrXacray, 

E^yot : crav a.ygtvovTt<; Svyotjjuv' 

7 r«9oi£ A xiMivs, 

Ataj t* Aicixo cio/xov rjASor, 

This ode, which is prefrrved in Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot. and in 
Athenscus, 1 . xv. c. 16. proves the mind of the Stagyrite to have 
been as lofty as caparious : and, 'while it comprehended the wholp 
circle of fcience, capable of reaching, in lyric poetry, the higheffc 
flights of Pindar and Horace. The latter, probably, had Ariitotle 
in view, in ede 3. b. 3. 

Hac arte Pollux, & vagus Hercules 
Innixus, arccs attigit igneas. 

But in the order of his names he is not fo faithful to chronology. 

M In the fhield of Hercules, Hefiod deferibes a boar fighting wit^i 
a lion, and almoft prevailing in the combat. That animal was no 
lefs terrible on the oppofite coaft of Alia than in Greece, as we learn 
from Herodotus, 1. i. c. 34, & feq. 

doubtlefs, 
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doubtlefs, been embellifhed by the elegant fancy of CHAP, 
poets and orators; but they will remain eternal , *• 

monuments of generous magnanimity, which facri- 
fices the inftin&ive love of eafe and pleafure to the 
acquired tafte for glory and renown 5S . 

The laws of war and peace gradually improved The war 
with the progrefs of humanity ; and the firft gene- ^ 
rai enterprife, which fucceeded the expedition of 
the Argonauts, proves that whole communities, as 
well as individuals, had begun to refpect the virtues 
moll clTential to public happinefs. The war of 
Thebes has deferved, therefore, to be recorded ; 
while the more ancient hoftilities between the Hel- 
lenic tribes, of which juftice was not even the pre- 
tence, but luft or avarice the only caufe, and wealth 
or beauty the only prize, are univerfally condemned 
to oblivion. Contempt of an ancient oracle, the 
involuntary crimes of Oedipus, and the unnatural 
cruelty of his foils, involved the royal family of 
Thebes in that maze of calamities, appropriated in 
all ages, from Sophocles 56 to Voltaire, as fa- 
vourite fubje&s of the tragic mufe. Eteocles and 
Polynices (thefe were the miferable fons of Oedi- 
pus) having haftened the death, and drawn down 
the maledictions, of their unhappy father, agreed 
to fway, by turns, the Theban feeptre. Eteocles, 

5S Ifocrnt. Hellen.Encom. & Panegyr, Lyfias& Demoflhen. Orat. 
funebr, Paufan. Attic. 

i6 I might have laid TEfchylus, whofe « Seven againli Thebea” 
is founded on the hiltory related in the text. But the name of So- 
phocles will bring to the mind of every reader of tafte and humanity, 
ihe Oedipus Tyrannus, and paiiiudaily the Oedipus Coloneus 


the 
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CHAP, the elder brother, reigned during the firityear; 
*• but his ambitious temper, corrupted by the honours 
of. royalty, refufed to refign the throne at the ap- 
pointed term of his command. His rival, Poly- 
nices, married the daughter of Adraftus, ‘King of 
Argos, who enabled his fon-in-law to affert, by 
force of arms, his juft pretenfions to the alternate 
inheritance. The allied princes, reinforced by 
Tydeus, Capaneus, and three other chiefs, marched 
to. Thebes at the head of feven bands of armed 
followers, who inverted the feven gates of the city. 
The Thebans, impatient of confinement within the 
walls of a place ill provided with fupplies, yielded 
to the martial ardour of Eteocles, and repelled 
the affailants by a vigorous fally, in which the mod 
illuftrious cambatants fell on both fides, and the 
wretched brothers perilhed by mutual wounds. 
The caufe of the war being removed by this hor- 
rid cataftrophe, the Argives craved leave to bury 
their dead ; but the Thebans, exafperated againft 
the daring invaders of their country, returned them 
an anfwer, which, according to the principles of 
that age, bade defiance to the di&ates of nature, and 
the precepts of religion* In this extremity, Adraf- 
tus, the only, chief who. furvived the battle, had 
recourfe to the , humane piety, of the Athenians, 
who, uninfluenced by motives of ambition or in- 
tereft, took arms in. defence of public juftice, and 
compelled the cruel obftinacy of the Thebans to 
grant the; laft melancholy honours to the, alhes of 
their deceafed enemies 57 . At the diftance of ten 

57 Lyfias Orat. FuncK , 


years, 
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years, the more fortunate fons of the chiefs who CHAP, 
had fallen before the Theban walls, refented, with . *• , 

the fury of religious rage, the indignities that had 
been impioufly offered to the manes of their fathers. 

They again laid fiege - to the guilty city, deftroyed 
the lives and property of many of the inhabitants, 
dragged many into captivity, and compelled the 
remainder to acknowledge, as their king, the infant 
fon of the injured Polynices s8 . 

. In their progrefs towards civilization, the Greeks ciwum- 
perceived the advantages of political confederacy, 
before they became fenfible to the benefits of ^ure/the 
civil union. The neCeffity of providing for de- progrefs 
fence againft the aflaults of foreign enemies, and 
the natural didates of intereft and ambition, un- tranquil- 
folded the idea of a federal affociatton between ^ e ‘V hc 
different communities, before the members of any ftates. 
one ftate had been fufficiently united in the fyftem 
of domeftic policy. Various clutters of towns and 
villages, fituated in winding vallies, divided by 
lofty mountains, acknowledged the authority of 
kings or chieftains, who led forth their warlike 
youth to glory and danger. Summoned to arms 
againft foreign enemies, they readily flocked to 
the ftandard of their king, and received with im- 
plicit fubmiffion,' his commands in the field : but, 
when no common caufe “roufed their emulation,; qr 
excited their Valour, the inhabitants of each little 
■ ‘ " ’ ■ , : 

! ® Confer. Homer. 1 . iv. v. 337. & pofliuj.^ Hefiod. Op. & ,Di. 

JGfchyL Septan contra Thebas.'Lyfias Orat. Funeb. Statius Thc- 
taid, ApoUed. L iii. Diodor. L iv. Paufau. in Boeotic. 

townfhip 
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The ex- 
j tuple of 
Crete. 


Peculiar 
circum- 
ftances of 
that ifland. 


townfliip afpired at independent jurifdiftion, and 
the nominal fubjects of the fame prince often ter- 
minated their differences by the decifion of the 
fword s \ 

To cement fuch diforderly communities by laws 
and government, required an acquaintance with 
fome more civilized people, among whom the 
effe&s of this happy union vifibly prevailed. Such 
an example fortunately occurred in the wife infti- 
tutions and policy of the Cretans, which are re- 
presented not only as the moll ancient, but the 
beft regulations, that ever were eftabliflicd in any 
portion of the Grecian territory' 0 . The celebrated 
iflaud, which fable has dignified with the imaginary 
honour of giving birth to fome of the gods 61 of 
Greece, is entitled to the real praife of communicating 
to that country many ufeful improvements. It had 
been early planted, as we had occafion already 
to obferve, by a colony of Dorians. This colony, 
which received various 6 * acceflions from Greece, 
enjoyed two advantages above their brethren on 
the continent. Their infular fituation left them 
expofed, indeed, to naval depredations, but deli- 
vered them from thofe fierce incurfions by land, 
which often disfigured and defolated the mother 
country. A favourable gale wafted the unfkilful 
mariners of antiquity from the fliores of Crete to 
the capital of Egypt. The facility of communica- 


59 Thucydid. 1. 1. Plut. in Thcfeo. 

60 Plat, de Leg. & in Minoe. Ariflot. Pol. I. ii, Plut. in Ly- 
enrg. 

JWiod. Theog. 63 Homer,, Iliad. 1. arix. v. 172, &c. 

, tioii 
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tion thus introduced between the two countries an chap. 
habitual intercourfe, from which the barbarous . *• 

illanders had nothing to lofe, and every thing to 
gain. Rhadamanthus 6J , and others of their early 
kings or chieftains, whom interefl: or curiofity car- 
ried into Egypt and the T.aft, appear to have had 
fagacity to obferve, and dexterity to employ, feve- 
ral of the inventions and inftitutions of thofe power- 
ful and civilized kingdoms, for the ufeful purpofe 
of confirming their own authority, and bridling the 
fierce pafiions of their countrymen. 

The elder Minos is peculiarly diftinguifhed for The elde. 
promoting this beneficial defign. The doubtful Mmos " 
appellation of Son of the Ocean, which, perhaps, 
he might derive from his numerous voyages, leaves 
it uncertain whether he was a native Cretan, or a 
foreigner. In the countries which he had vifited, 
he obferved certain families invelled, from time 
immemorial, with unbounded honours, as the im- 
mediate vicegerents of the divinity. The uncul- 
tivated, but free-born genius of Greece, always re- 
jected this odious profanation ; and the pvudence 
of Minos afpired only to obtain that refpcct for his 
office, which he would have vainly folicited for his 
perfon. We ' are not informed by what virtues, 
civil or military, he acquired, before the efiablifh- 
ment of his laws, an extraordinary influence among 
the Cretans: . But, asflaves multiplied to fuch a de- 
gree in the ifland during his reign, that agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts were exercil’ed by them 

* 3 Strabo, 1 . x. p. 480. 

alone, 
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chap, alone, there is reafon to conje&ure that he had 
. __f been extremely fuccefsful in war againft his neigh- 

bours, and no lefs equitable in dividing the booty 
among the various Cretan tribes who followed 
the fortune of his arms. However this may be, it 
appears from the general evidence of antiquity, 
that Minos had addrefs to perfuade men, prone to 
wonder and to believe ; among whom, whatever 
dazzled the imagination announced the prefence of 
a divinity, that their favourite hero was admitted 
to the familiarity of the gods 6 \ From them, he 
pretended to derive an invaluable fyftem cf laws, 
which he was enjoined to engrave on tables of 
brafs. From Jupiter he received the regal feeptre, 
which entitled him to adminfter thefe laws, but 
obliged him to refpedt them. By command of 
the fame god, he founded the cities of Cnoffus, 
Cydonia, and Pheftus ; and united the diftant fub- 
je£!s of his wide-extended domain, by fuch regu- 
lations as ferved alike to fupport the authority of 
the prince, and to maintain the rights of the 
people 6s . 

Expedi- Ihe beautiful arrangement of this political edifice 
ThefeL ftruck the difeerning eye of Thefeus, the illuftrious 
into Crete, fon of iEgeus, King of Athens, in his celebrated 
expedition to Crete, during the reign of the 
fecond Minos. The lad-mentioned prince joined 

** Ato; fjLFyaXa o#pipjf. OdyiT. 1 . xix* 179. which Horace 
tranflates, 

Jovis areanis Minos admiiTus* L* i. Ode a 8 # 

65 Strabo, 1. x. p. 480* Plato in Minoe* DioJ. L v. 


the 
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the fplendor of military renown to the famed chap. 
wifdom of his revered anceftor. His maritime . ^ 

force exceeded the united ftrength of his neigh* 
hours ; he fubdued feveral of the circumjacent 
iflesj and, while he permitted his own fubje&s 
to ravage the coafts of Greece, under pretence of 
lawful war, he effe&ually checked the piratical 
depredations of the Carians,' Lycians, and Pheni- 
cians, which had hitherto proved fo frequent and 
fo deftructiye ## . t Athens experienced the effects 
of his power and ambidon, and relu&antly fub- 
mitted to a difgraceful tribute of feven youths, 
and as many virgins 6 % which was cruelly exafted 
by a nation fubfifting from the labour of Haves. 

The tributary captives were drawn by lot from the 
body of the people, who trembled at the annual 
return of the Cretan veffel. Difcontents arofe 
againft the government of. iEgeus, who feemed to 
bear the indignity with too much tamenefs j when 
his heroic fon, with a patriotifm congenial to his 
chara&er, generoufly offered his life in the fervice 
of his country 68 . The fame of Thefeus had al- 
ready reached the ears of Minos, who refpe&ed 
his virtues; and this refpedt was converted into 
admiration, on beholding the Athenian prince a 
voluntary captive. Minos treated him with the 

66 Thucydid. 1 . i. 

67 OdyfT. 1 . xi. v. 320. & Virgil, 7 £n. 6. 

Turn pendere pccnas 

Cecropidae jufli, milerum ! feptena quotaflnls 
Corpora natorum. 

68 Ipfe fuum Thefeus pro cans corpus Athenis * 

Projicere optavit . ■■ — — Catullus* 

4 affectionate 
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CHAP, afle&ionate kindnefs of ancient hofpitality ; gave 
. *• , him his daughter Ariadne in marriage ; and de- 

clared the Athenians thenceforth free from a con- 
tribution equally cruel and ignominious. Thcfeus 
reaped great glory from this tranfaction. The 
veflel, in which he failed, continued to be annually 
fent, for more than eight centuries afterwards, to 
return thanks to Apollo, in his favourite ifland of 
Delos' 5 ’ ; and the fortunate voyage to Crete was 
celebrated by facrifices, and other ceremonies, 
handed down to the lalcft times of the Athenian 
republic 7 °. 

Thcfous Many extraordinary circumftances, invented by 
cateTthe** t ^ le P oets > disfigure events, which are otherwife 
Cretan im- fufficiently authenticated. The unnatural amours 
went*' to ^ le abominable Pafiphae, and the bloody feafts 

Attn ». of the monftrous Minotaur 7 have been faithfully 
tranferibed, from one age to another, in the tire- 
fome compilations of injudicious mythologies ; but 
it feems not to have occurred to thofe writers, that 
the expedition to Crete laid the foundation of the 
improvements afterwards introduced by Thefeus 
into the Athenian government. The inftilutions 
and manners of that ifland prefented a picture of 
more regular compofition, and more harmonious 
colouring, than could be feen in any part of the 
Grecian continent. Various focieties of freemen, 

69 Plato. Phaedo. T Plut. in Thefco. 

71 Hie crudelis amor tauri, fuppoftaque furto 
Pafiphae, Sac, 

The judicious Virgil places thefe ftrange ftories in the ffculptured 
porch of an ancient temple. 


aU 
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all united under one government, all equal among 
themfelves, and all ferved by flaves; no private 
property in land j the men eating at public tables, 
and the families fubfifting from the common flock $ 
the youth regularly trained to the gymnaftic exer- 
cifes, navigation, and war: a fevere morality en- 
forced by law, honour the reward of age and 
merit j and the whple community acknowledging 
the prerogative of an hereditary king, who derived 
his authority from Jupiter, but who was no longer 
entitled to the divine prote&ion, than he continued 
to obferve juftice, and to maintain the unalienable 
privileges of his fubje&s 7 *. \ Impreffed with the 
falutary inftitutions which he beheld in this flou- 
rifhing ifland, Thefeus, upon his acceffion to the 
throne of his father, was ambitious to communicate 
them to his native country. The rudenefs of the 
Athenians, indeed, admitted not the introduction 
of written laws. But the fcattered villages of 
Attica were perfuaded to embrace the regulations 
of the capital ” j to J unite in common ceremonies 
of religion ; to acknowledge the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of fubjefts ; and, while they afferted the 
rights of Citizens, to refpeCt, during peace and war, 
the facred prerogative of royal inajefty. 

The improvements in domeftic policy, thus in- 
troduced into Attica by till, example of Crete, and 
the wifdom of Thefeus, were gradually adopted 
by the neighbouring Jttwinces At the com- 


c H A P. 


diffufed 

through 

Greece* 


71 Ariftot. PoCt. I ii. c. 9, Stfitbo, 
13 Thucydid. L ii. Piut. in Thefeo. 

VOL. I. D 


Id?"" Plato de Leg. 
JKonyf. Hafic. I t. 

melicement 
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CHAP, mencement of the Trojan war, all the Grecian 
. ftates had embraced one uniform fyftem of govern- 

ment, uniting the independent fpirit of European 
freedom with the rcfpe&ful veneration of L gyptian 
and Afiafic fuperftition 7S . This Angular frame of 
policy, compofed of materials feemingly incapable 
of alliance, was peculiarly well adapted to great 
TiiU en- and generous undertakings j and unlefs the divine, 
allies the though limited authority of kings, had fortified 
undertake other inftitutions which ferved to tame the fe- 
thi Trojan rocity of the Greeks, there is reafon to doubt 
war ' whether their leaders could have roufed above an 
hundred thoufand ftubborn Barbarians to a diftant 


and diflicult enterprife, much lefs have detained 
their relu&ant impatience during ten years in the 
fiege of Troy. 

Dctrip- Before we examine the caufcs and incidents of 
Greece • t ^ s ce ^ e ^ rate d fiege, to which the exploits hitherto 

related feem but unworthy preludes, it may be 
its flrength proper to take a fhort view of the firength and 
andre- refources of the two nations, who were eager to 
twees, fljock a conflict, that totally deflroyed the one, 
and proved extremely ruinous to the other. Ex- 
clufive of the provinces of Epirus and Macedonia, 
which long remained barbarous arid uncultivated, 

’ the continental poffeffions of the Greeks were nearly 
equal to Scotland in extent, marked with Hill 
bolder features, and bleffed with a wanner fun. In 
its length, the whole country is almoft equally 
divided by two oppofite gulphs, compreffiug be- 


, r! Homer, paflim. 


tureen 
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tween them a mountainous neck of land, to the chap. 
breadth of only five miles, into the peninfula of . . 

Peloponnefus, and the territory extending north- 
wards, from the extremity of the Corinthian 
ifthmus to the fouthern frontier of Macedonia 7 *. 

The Peloponnefus, an hundred and fixty miles in 
length, and fcarcely one hundred in breadth, is 
every where interfered by mountains, particularly 
the towering ridges of Zarex and Taygetus. Dur- 
ing the flourilhing ages of Greece, this fmall 
peninfula contained feven independent communities 
of unequal power and fame, which ranked in 
the following order : The comparatively large, and 
highly diverfified, territory of Laconia; the fruit- 
ful vale of Argos ; the extenfive coaft of Achaia ; 
the narrow but commercial ifthmus of Corinth; 
the central and mountainous region of Arcadia; 
together with the more level countries of Elis and 
Meffenia, which are throughout better adapted to 
tillage than any other provinces of the Pelopon- 
nefus The Grecian poffeffions beyond the Co- 
rinthian ifthmus were more confiderable, extend- 
ing above two hundred miles front eaft to weft, 
and one hundred and fifty from north to fouth. 

. They were naturally divided by the long and in- 
tricate ridges of Olympus', Hindus, Oeta, and , 

Offa, into nine feparate provinces ; which, during 
the celebrated ages of Grecian freedom, were oc- 
cupied by ‘nine independent republics. " They 
comprehended the extenfive and fertile plains of 

? Strabo, 1. vil ? Strabo, ibid, ft Paufan. Meffeo. 

D2 Theflaly 
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Theffaly and Bceotia, both of which were, in early 
j times, much expofed to inundations ; and the 
latter, abounding in fubterranean caverns, was 
peculiarly fubjed to earthquakes ; the lefs fertile, 
but more fecure territory of Attica; the weftem 
provinces of AStolia and Acarnania, encompaffed on 
one fide by dangerous feas, and confined on the 
other by ahnoft impaffable mountains; and the 
four fmaller rocky diftrids of Phocis, Doris, Locris, 
and Megara 7 *. 

It has been obferved, that thefe names and di- 
vifions, which remained to the lateft times, are 
pretty accurately marked by Homer, whofe poems 
continued through fucceeding ages, to be the 
approved ftandard and legal'code, to which neigh- 
bouring communities appealed, in adjufting their 
diluted boundaries”. This obfervation, how- 
ever, mud be qualified chiefly by two exceptions. 
During the Trojan "war, the extenfive province of 
Theffaly fent forth above a fourth' 1 part of the 
whole Grecian ft^ength, and was divided among 
many warlike leaders. It might naturally be ex- 
pected, while agriculture and gafturage were the 
principal occupations fubfervient to human life, 
that a country, abounding in plains and' meadows, 
{hould excel in population and in poyfer ,0 . When 
commerce, navigation, and the nfttehanic arts, 
enriched and' adoftied 'the middle and fouthern 
divifions of Greece, the northern diftrid of Thef- 
ialy loft its ancient 'pre-eminence. The fecond 
If* 

tv 4 

’’ Ijtrabo, ]. vii. * Hut. iu Solon. Plato in Menon. 

exception 
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exception arofe from the extenfive power of the chap. 
houfe of Pel ops, which, as already mentioned, had, 
by fortunate marriages and rich fucceflions, ac- 
quired dominion over the northern and eaftern 
parts of the Pcloponnefus, formerly containing 
feveral independent principalities, and, after the 
misfortunes of Agamemnon and his family, again 
divided into the immortal republics of Sparta, 

Argos, Corinth, and Achaia. 

From this general view of the country, it will Number of 
not appear remarkable, that, in an age when every ^ 
able-bodied man was a foldier, Greece Ihould and troop* 
have raifed an army of an hundred and two thou- 
fand men. The Acarnanians alone, for reafons 
unknown, fent no forces to Troy. But the con- 
tinent was ailifted by the generous efforts of Crete, 
of Rhodes, and of many fmaller iflands, which were 
fubjeft to their refpeftive princes, or governed by 
the wide extended dominion of Agamemnon. The 
vtffels collected for tranfporting thefe forces to 
Alia amounted to twelve hundred fail. They were 
equipped at little expense, and built with little 
ingenuity, moved by only one bank of oars, and 
entirely unprovided with decks or anchors. Their 
complement varied in different veffels ; fome con- 
tained an hundred and twenty, others only fifty 
men, who appear to have been eoually acquainted 
with the military art, as praftifed in that remote 
age, and with the rude fimplicity of ancient navi- 
gation **. 


Thf 


** Thucydid. ibid. Homer, paffim. 
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Deft rip- 
turn of 
Tioio, oi 

Pfl O’b'ia. 


c H^A P. The celebrated kingdom of Priam, againft 
. - . which this armament was dire&ed, occupied the 
Deff rip- eaftern banks of the Hellefpont, the fouthern coaft 

Tjoio, oi t ^ e Propontis, "and the northern Ihores of the 
Lefie. jd^jean. From the river Efepus to the promon- 
lhrytJia * tory of Le&um, the Trojan dominions extended 
in length two hundred miles ; but their breadth 
was far lefs confiderable, being irregularly com- 
preffed between three feas, and the lofty ridges of 
mount Ida. This delightful and picturefque coun- 
try, which furpaffed Greece in fruitfulnefs of foil 
and foftnefs of climate ”, was diftinguifhed by the 
epithet of Hellcfpontian, from the large inland 
province which bore the common name of Phry- 
Hiftorv of gia 8i . The Leffer, or Hellcfpontian Phrygia, 
tiiat coun- was planted, according to tradition, by a Grecian 
colony, about two hundred years before the Tro- 
jan war. The fimilarity of religion, language, 
and manners, fufficiently juftified that opinion, and 
feems to have induced the moll diligent inquirers 
of antiquity to regard not only the Trojans, but 
the Lycians and Pamphylians, as fcattered branches 
of the Hellenic nation l4 , which diftance of place had 
gradually cut off from all communication with the 
trunk. The Afiatic Greeks were expofed to none 
of thofe unfavourable circumftances already men- 
tioned, which Jong retarded the improvement of 
their brethren in Europe. The fertile and exten- 
five plains of Afia offered them the materials of 


tlut coun- 
ty- 


•* Hippocrat. de Loc. 

** Ilcrodol. 1. \ii. Strabo, L xiv. 


Strabo, 1. xiii# 
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more powerful kingdoms than Greece could afford; CHAP, 
and, inftead of being haraffed and endangered by . . 

the continual incurfions of northern favages, they 
enjoyed the vicinity of the Phrygians and Lydians, 
nations deferibed as hourifhing in wealth and peace 
from the remote# antiquity 85 . From the preva- 
lence of the Grecian language and cufloms on the 
one hand, and the name of the country on the 
other, it is not unreafonable to fuppofe, that the 
Trojans were a mingled race of Greeks, and Phry- 
gians, collc&ed by Dardanus, anceftor fifth in af- . 
cent from old Priam. 

This adventurer, whofe parentage Homer leaves 
uncertain, by calling him fon of Jupiter" 6 , founded 
a city on" one of the many wc/lern branches of 
mount Ida, commanding a beautiful and fertile 
plain, and watered by the immortal rivers Simois 
and Scamander “ 7 . The new fettlemcut floui-ifhed 
under his fon, the wealthy Ericlhonius, who, by 
the judicious management of his mares and ftul- 
lions, fupplied the neighbouring kingdoms with 
horfes of a fuperior breed. His fucccfTor, Tros, 
communicated his name to the territory, which 
was often called Troas, and to the celebrated city 
Uion, which his fon Ilus, having removed his re- 
fidence from the mountain, built on the adjoining 
plain. Laofttedon, the fucceflor of Ilus, fortified 
the 'town of Ilion, or Troy, with walls of fuch un- 
common ftrength, that, in the language and be- 

* s Herodot. 1. \, Dionyf. Halic. 1. i. ^Suidas in voc. A 

96 Iiiad ; xx. v. stij. * 7 Ibid. xx. v. n6, Strabo, lxiii, 

lief 
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C H At P. Uef of the times, they were deemed the work of 

. . the gods”. Whether he defrauded his fuppofed 

auxiliaries of their promifed rewards and facrifices, 
or fupplied the expence of this undertaking by de- 
fpoiling their facred ihrines, it is certain that the 
guilt of Laomedon was believed to entail calamity 
on his unhappy defendants. 

Pnam ° f His ^ on ^ >r * ain » however, long enjoyed the de- 
ceitful gifts of fortune, before he was overtaken 
by the veflgcance of heaven. Having attained 
• old age in the undifturbed poffeffion of a throne, 
he was furrouoded by a numerous and flouriihing 
family, beloved by his fubje&s, and refpe&ed by 
his neighbours. Yet this amiable, but too in- 
dulgent prince, was deftined to feel the fharpeft 
pangs of human mifery. 

Caufc of Hereditary feuds fubfifted between the anceftors 

war. T "° Jan and thofe of Agamemnon, wheh the latter 

quitted their eftablifhmcnts in Afia, to feek new 
fettlements in Greece. The infult offered to 
Ganymede, a beautiful Trojan youth, by the bru- 
tal fury of Tantalus was retorted on Menehjus 
the fourth jp defeent from this infamous prince, 
by the rape and detention of his queen, the cele- 
brated Helen. Paris, the ill-fated fon of Priam, 
was the author of this new injury. But refent- 
ment for the wrongs of his houfe $l|$ed not the 

w Corner. Iliad, xx. v. ai6, &c. Strabo, 1 . xiii. 

* 9 It has been obferved, that die ftory o( Tantalus, father of Pe- 
lops, was probably the invention of ajater^fc. It is certain that, 
whatever might prevail in Phrygia, the tUmatnra) paffion, which 
difgraced the later times ce, was unknown in that country 

during the |jeroic ages. ^Natab Com. I. be. c. 13. * 
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only motive which engaged the youthful levity of CHAP. 
Paris to di {honour the fifter-in-law of Agamem- 
non. Helen was the daughter of Tyndareus, King Beautyand. 
of Sparta. The illuftrious honours of her family HeknT* 
were adorned by the generous magnanimity of her daughter 
brothers, Caftor and Polydeuces, whofe exploits 
Ihone confpicuous in all the military expeditions of 
that gallant age. But the native luftre of Helen 
needed not the aid of foreign ornament. Even 
in the tender age of childhood, her 'opening 
charms had inflamed the heart of Thefeus % the 
moft admired and the moft virtuous of the Gre- 
cian chiefs. The fame of her beauty increafed 
with her ripening age, and her perfon became an 
object of eager contention among tnofe who, from 
birth or merit, were entitled to afpire at the in- 
valuable prize. Tyndareus, folicitous to prevent 
the violence of a fecond lover, (for, agreeably to 
the manners of his age, Thefeps had carried her 
off by force,) bound the various fuitors by oath 
to defend the honour of his daughter, and to 
frehre the poffeffion of her chanSs to the man who 
fhould be honoured with her choice 9 '. The She mar. 
princely mien and infinuating manners of Mene- 
laus were preferred to more folid’ qualities in feverai tUcceeds to 
of his numerous competitors. Having married the 
heirefs of T^pareus, he Xucceeded f in her right, 
to the Spartan throne 9 *. The graceful pair had 
not long enjoyed jhg honours of royalty, and the 
fweeta of conjugal .union, when their happinefs 

* s * * * * c & 

t 5 Plut. in "ftefeo. *• Tbucydid. 1. 9 . »* Paufan. Lacon. 
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chap, was interrupted by the arrival of the foil of Priam, 
. *' ji the handfomeft man of his age, and Angularly 

CharaiSitr adorned with the frivolous accomplifliments that 
fo/o" ’ often captivate the weaknefs of a female mind. 
Pi iam Though a foldier of no great renown, Paris had 

ftrongly imbibed the romantic fpirit of gallantly 
which prevailed in the heroic ages, and was dif- 
tinguifhed by an ardent paffion for beamy, which, 
nofwithftanding the general foftricfs of his unwar- 
like char after, prompted him to brave every dan- 
ger in parfuit of his favourite objeft. .Animated 
by the hope of beholding the inimitable model of 
whai ho moll adored, he feized the oppoitunity 
afforded aim by a voyage of Mcnelaua into Crete, 
vifitod the dominions of his hereditary enemies, 
and foliciled the rites of hofpitality at the Spartan 
court. 

w lu>(<- His pevfon, his accomplifhments, his addrefs, 
and, ftill more, the vdluntary hardfliips which ho 
to 'Foy. had endured for her fake, fcduced the inconftant 
affeftions of the Grecian Queen. Enamoured of 
the elegant ftranger, flie abandoned her country 
and her hufband j and having tranfported her moft 
valuable treafure within the Trojan walls, defied 
the relentment of Greece, and the vengeance of 
heaven. 


55 Perfeus had carried off the African Medufa; Jafon, Medea of 
Colchis; Theftus, the Amazon Antiope; Hercules, Megara, Iole, 
Deaneira, &c. The hiftorical poets of the heroic ages might have 
laid, with Ariofto, 

Le doxine, I cavalier, l’arme, gli amori, 

Le coi tefie, f audaci imprefe Jo canto* 

. Jt 
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Ii was now the time for Menclaus to crave the c II A P. 
ftipulated affiftanee of his ancient rivals. His de- 

r . 1 — 7 

mand was enforced by the authority of Agamem- The 
non 94 . At the fummons of the two brothers, the Orctki de- 
confederates affembled at Aigium, the capital of 
Achaia; confirmed the obligation of their former hw. 
promife; fettled the proportion of troops to be 
raifed by each prince ; determined the time and 
place of their departure ; and named Agamemnon, 
the moft powerful among them, to the chief com- 
mand in an expedition which fo deeply concerned 
the honour of his family. 

Aulis, a fea-port of Boeolia, was appointed for Sl ;j t0 
the place of rendezvous and embarkation 9 '. Be- Tioy un- 
fore the whole armament failed from thence, command 
Ulyfifes King of Ithaca, and, what may foern ex- <>f Aga- 
traordinary, the injured Menclaus, undertook a mt>n,no "' 
folemn embafty to Troy, in order to demand re- 
Aitution and reparation ; but returned highly dii- 
gufted with their reception and treatment . Some 
members of the Trojan council had the barbarity 
to propofe their immediate death. Their juft in- 
dignation increafcd the warlike ardour of their af- 
fociates. But contrary winds long retarded their 
departure. The Trojans had time toftrengthen 
their ramparts, to collect arms and provifions, and 
to fummon the affiftanee of diftant confederates. 

The martial fpirit of the age, together with a fenfe 
of common danger, brought many powerful auxi- 
liaries to Priam. His caufe was defended by the 

•* Thucydid. I. !. c. 9. * Hefiod, Oper. & Dies. 

hardy 
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hardy mountaineers, who covered the back of his 
kingdom; by the Carians, Lycians, and other 
nations of Aha Minor, extending from the mouth 
of the river Halys to the fouthern extremit^bf 
Cilicia ; and by the Pelafgi, Thracians, and Pajo- 
nians, fierce Barbarians who inhabited the Euro- 
pean fide of the H^lefpont and Propontis. Con- 
fiding, however, rather in their domoftic ftrength 
than in foreign afliftance, the Trojans determined 
to defend their native fnores againft hoftile inva- 
fion. The dcbaikation of the Greeks was pur- 
chafcd by much blood. Having effected a de- 
feent, they encamped on the Trojan plain, but 
loft the only opportunity which they enjoyed, 
during many years, of crufhing at once the power 
of their enemies; who immediately fliut them- 
felves up within their impenetrable walls, leaving 
the city open only pn the fide of mount Ida, from 
which they received com, cattle, and other necef- 
fary fupplies. 

Agamemnon, as there was reafon to expedfc from 
the manners of his age, had been more induftrious 
in collc&ing a great army, than provident in con- 
triving means by which it might keep the field. 
The provifion? tranfported from Greece were 
fpeadily confumcd, while the operations of the 
fiege promifed little hopes of fucceft/lhe Greeks 
being unacquainted with atty military engines fit- 
ted to make an irppreflion on the Trojan walls. 
With fueh a numerous army, they might have 
converted the' fiege into, a blockade ; but fcarcity " 
of fupplies compelled the greater part of them to 

,xauit 
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quit the camp. The refource of ravaging the c H A P. 
adjacent country foon exhaufted itfelf. Many be- 

cently been expelled or deftroyed, by the fierce 
incifrfions of the barbarous' Thracians’ 6 . Others 
had recourfe to piracy, fcoui^d the neighbouring 
Teas, ravaged the unprotected coafls of the Helle- 
fpont andiEgman, and plundered or demoliflicdfuch 
unfortified places as acknowledged the dominion, 
or aflifted the arms of Troy'”. Thcfe ravages 
excited the rage of the Afiatics, and rendered them 
more hearty in the caufe of their confederates. In That city 
this manner nine fummers and winters Uapfed, ta ’ cei ' >« 
without affording the nc’arer profpeCt of a decifion ytl/ofthe 
to the conteft ; but, in the tenth year of the war, war* 
the feeming misfortunes of the Creeks precipitated 
the downfal of the proud city of Priam. A dread- 
ful peftilence’ invaded the camp *of the befiegers, 
and long continued to rage with unabating fury. 

This calamity was 'followed by the well known 
quarrel betweeif Agamemnon and Achilla which 
deprived the? Grecian army of its principal ftrength 
and ornament* The Trojans derived new fpirits 
from the uiisfortunes of their enemies ; they ven- 
tured to atp&lon the protection of their walls, 
boldly affaireiphe Grecian camjt, and rifked feveral 
engagements,' in marf^pf Which they were vkter- 
rious.' In tlie.lkft of thefe^, the beloved friend of 
Achilles w&s ifem by the' arm of Tieftor, the 

* *" jr * a . *• ' ± , 

* < * » 

/ * 

** Thucydijl. L ,> ’» Homer, piffim. 


thought themftlves of cultivating the rich vales of the 
Cherfonefus, whofe induftrious inhabitants had re- 


braveft 
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C II A P. braveft and moft generous of the Trojan race. 

, *• , This event, which was infinitely more dreadful 

than death to the affectionate ardour of the Gre- 
cian chief, ftiflcd his hitherto inexorable refentment 
againft the proud tyranny of Agamemnon. His 
return to the camp reftored the declining fortune 
of the Greeks; and* the indignant fury of his rage 
was quenched in the detailed blood of HeClor, 
vvhofe patriotic valour had long been the firmelt 
bulwark of his father’s kingdom. The deftru&ion 
of Troy 9 ’ foon followed the death of her darling 
hero. The city, whether taken by ftonn or by 
furprife, was fet on fire in the night ; moft: of the 
citizens perifhed by the fword, or were dragged 
into captivity ; and only a referable remnant esca- 
ped through the confined horror of raging flames 
and expiring kinfmen. 

Future The burning of Troy happened eleven hundred 

Troy*” ° f an ^ ei S ht y- four y ears before the Chriftian aera. 
Neither the city nor territory ever affirmed, in any 
fucceeding age, the dignity of independent go- 
vernment". The fea-coaft was planted eighty 

years 


0 We ihould probably know fomething more of the hiftory of the 
Trojan war, if the works of Pifander remained; . Macrobius, in 
fpeaking of the plagiarifms of the Romans fronrCfreek writers, has 
the following pafTage : Qute Virgiljus traxit ,a Grsecis, di&urumne 
** me putetis, quae vulgo notafunt ? . veiquod averfionem Trojte 

“ cum Siiicne luo et equo ligneo, caeterifque omnibus, quae librum 
“ fecundum faciimt, a Pijandro pene ad, verbum tranferipferit, qui 
inter Graces poetas eniinet,” &c. Macrob. L y. c. a. 

99 1 have carefully examined the evidence given by Bochart (Epifh 
mim JKneas unquam fuit in Italia), a hd by Mr. Wood (Eflay on 
the original Gejiius of Homer), to prove that the defendants of 

iEnea* 
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years after the Trojan war, by new colonies from CHAP. 
Greece; and the inland parts fubmitted to the f 

growing power of the Lydians, whofe arms over- 
fpread and conquered all the fineft provinces of 
Lefler Afia ,0 °. 

The Greeks had recovered pofleffion of the ad- The raia- 
mired beauty of Helen ; they, had taken complete re- 
vengeance on the family 101 and nation of her un- Gi. ee £ s . Je 
happy feducer ; but the misfortunes which were 
the natural confequence of the Trojan expedition, 
left them little reafon to boaft of their victory. Of 
five Boeotian commanders, only one remained, 
and the liege had been proportionably fatal to the 
leaders of other tribes, as well as to their warlike 
followers.^ Thofe who lived to divide the rich 
fpoils of Troy, were impatient to fet fail with their 
newly-acquired treafure, notwithftanding the threat- 
ening afped of the Ikies. Many of them perilh- 
ed by Ihipwreck ; the . reft were long toffed on 
unknown feas ; and when they expeded to find 
in their native country the end of their calami- 
ties, they were expofed .to fuffer greater calami- 
ties there, than any w'hich they had yet endured. 

The thrones of feveral of the abfent princes had 


JEneas reigned ii?T roy . But notwithftanding the learned ingenuity 
of a profound, fend the plausible criticifm of an elegant fcftolar, the 
matter feems ftill too doubtful ‘to , warrant contradicting the popular 
opinion. . %' " 

100 Heliod. h ii. Thucyd. 1. i. J Juftin, L xviii. Strabo, l. iii. 

101 1 dwell not . on a fubjeCl which has been treated by the gre*t 
mailers of the pafiions. See Virgil : 

Forfitau etPriarai fuerint quse fata require, &c. 

I 
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chap, been ufurped by violence and ambition ; the lands 
of various communities had been occupied by the 
invasion of hoftile tribes : even the leaft unfortu- 
nate of thofe adventurers found their domains un- 
cultivated, or their territories laid wafte ; their fa- 
milies torn by difeord, or their cities lhaken by 
fedition. And thus the mod celebrated enterprife 
of combined Greece tended to plunge that delight- 
ful and once happy country .into barbatifm and 
mifery 

,0 * Plato, de Leg- 1, jjk Thucyxi. !. i, p, 7* 
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CHAP. II. 

Religion. — Government. — - Arts. — > Manners , and 

Character. 

rpHE ancient Greeks had ftrongly imbibed an CHAP. 

opinion, that the country in which they lived 
was peculiarly favourable to the dignity ot human i ntrot iuc- 
nature. The voluptuous climates of Afia produced non* 
invention and ingenuity, but foftened the tempers 
of men into a fitnefs for fervitude. The rigorous 
feverity of European Ikies gave ftrength and agi- 
lity to the .limbs, and hardy boldnefs to the mind, 
but chilled the fancy, and behumbed the finer 
feelings of the foul. The inhabitants of the eaft 
and fouth were degraded below the condition of 
humanity, by an unfortunate abufe of power, while 
the turbulent fons of the north and weft were in- 
capable, from ignorance and indocility, of fub- 
mitting to any regular fyftetn of government. The 
Greeks alone, pofTefGng an intermediate fituation 
between the extremes of cold and heat, united 
courage and capacity; tempered the ftem and 
manly, with the gentler virtues ; and enjoyed the 
double advaj$t&ge of liberty and laws ‘. 

This fplendid obfervation is too flattering to the The au - 
di&ates of national vanity to be haftily adopted by thority of 
a cautious inquirer into truth, who will be apt to ** 

rian* 

1 Ariftot. Politic. L viif c. 7. Ifocrat. Govern. Athen. Pane* 
gyric. & Panathen. 

von. 1. £ aferibe 
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chap, afcribe the fupcrior luflre of Grecian manners* 
, rather to the elegant imagination of authors, than 

to the intrinfic merit of their fubject. Yet it muft 
be acknowledged, feveral circumftances would lead 
us to believe, that the great poet to whom we owe 
our principal information concerning the ancient 
Rate of Greece, copied from nature only. The 
majelly of Virgil, the fplendor of Taffo, and the 
fublimity of Milton, are not fufficient to conceal an 
effort in thofe noble writers to maintain the tone 
which they have a (Fumed ; a defire to embellilh the 
manners which they deferibe ; an ambition to ele- 
vate and to adorn their poems by the ufe of a mar- 
vellous machinery, which had not its foundation 
in the experience, and (as to Virgil and Taffo) 
fcarcely in the belief of their own age. In Homer, 
there is neither embellilhment, nor effort, nor dil- 
guife of any kind : he relates what he has feen and 
heard with unall’eclcd fimplicity ; his ideas and fen- 
timents are not only clothed in all the pleafing graces 
of poetry, but arrayed in the charms of perfuafive 
truth ; and an amazing diverfity of chftradlers, pre- 
ferring amidft innumerable fhades of diferimination, 
a general air of refemblance, diftinguifh the Iliad 
and Odyffey above other poetical cOmpofitions, and 
prove them to have been copied, not from the li- 
mited combination's of human invention, but from 
the wide variety of imprelfions in the rich ftore- 
houfe of natur|. In fome deferiptive parts of his. 
poem, Homeif' doubtlefs yielded to the luxuriance 
of his inimitable fancy; but it feeriis plain from 
internal evidence only, that he delineates with 

minute 
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minute accuracy, the geography, mythology, hif- chap. 
tory, and manners of Greece ; and that his obferv- , . 

ations concerning all thefe fubje&s arc perfectly 
agreeable to the opinions and belief which univer- 
fally prevailed among his countrymen. If this 
matter required the aid of foreign evidence, it 
might be fully confirmed by the teftimony of the 
Greek hiftorians, who fupport in every inftance the 
veracity of the poet ; aflerting not only the authen- 
ticity of the fafls which he relates, but the influence 
of the caufcs to which he afcribes them *. 

It may be obferved, however, by thofe who Comparf- 
would reprefs the ebullitions of Grecian vanity, foilbe - 
that, admitting the poems of Homer as complete Greeks of 
evidence concerning the ancient flate of his coun- the heroic 
try, all the advantage that would follow from this tjfifccr- d 
fuppofition is, that the Greeks have been accurately mans as 
deferibed at an earlier period of their fociety than 
moft other nations ; but the filence of thofe nations tus. 


2 The nature andtranfadlions of the gods, which juflly fhock the 
feelings of the modem reader, are perfectly conformable to the belief 
of the Greeks. The continual interpolition of thefe etherial beings 
in the affairs of human life, is juftified by Herodotus, Thucydides* 
Xenophon, and all fuccecdirtg writers. Herodotus, 1. i. c. 131 . ex- 
plains the reafon why the Perfians erected neither temples, nor images* 
nor altars, by laying, 6 r» ax o$uea? mfuawt 0 ebj, xaTuirep 

w 'EXXwsf, uvouy u y ,hecaufe they did not, like the Greeks, believe the 
** gods to partake tif a human nature, of form” That the gods 
often appeared iit&human ftiape, is taken for granted by Pauianias in 
Arcad. and Plutarch, de Mufic. The fame opinion was firmly 
maintained by Juliari, an orthodox Pagan, in a later age. Many 
inftances will oceuT in tlie following hillory, to prove the exadl 
conformity of Homer’s deferiptions to the general belief of his 
country. 
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chap, cannot reafonably be interpreted as a proof of their 
, inferiority to the Greeks in manners or in policy. 
The mafterly defcription of a philofophic hiftoij^n 
has refcued the antiquities of one other people from 
oblivion; and the generous fpirit of their fimple, 
but manly inftitutions, as painted by his expreflive 
pencil, is fcarcely difgraced by a comparifon with 
the boafted cuftoms of the heroic ages. 

In the preference of military glory to all other 
advantages, in the freedom of debate in the public 
affemblies, and in the protection afforded to the 
rights and liberties of the meaneft citizen, the 
treatife of Tacitus will equally apply to the Ger- 
mans and to the Greeks. But there is one mate- 
rial circumftance wanting in the German, which 
adds peculiar beauty to the Grecian, character. 
Among the rude inhabitants of ancient Germany, 
the offices of prieft and king were not united in the 
fame perfon. The rites of religion were adminif- 
tered by a particular order of men, who might 
abufe the fuperftitious fears of the multitude to 
promote their own felfifh defigns; and the dread 
of fuperior powers, though fometimes employed to 
enforce the diftates of nature, and to promote the 
operations of government, might alfij, with equal 
fuccefs, be employed to weaken theimpreflions of 
the one, and to refill the authority of the other. 
Befides this unfavourable circumftance, the fuper- 
ftition of the Germans was of a dark and gloomy 
kind, little connected with the ordinary duties of 
fociety, recommending principally the practice of 
courage, the only virtue which there was not any 

a! occafion 
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©ccafion to recommend j and promifing, as the chap. 
reward of what was deemed the higheft excellence . . 

in life, the enjoyment of an infamous paradife of 
ifltmortal drunkennefs after death *. 

The mythology of the Greeks was of a more Thereii- 
agreeable, and of a far more ufeful nature. The ^£ f J he 
feeptre, which denoted the connexion of civil 
power with faerrd prote&ion, was conferred bn 
thofe who, while they continued the humble minif- 
ters of the gods, were appointed to be the chief, 
but accountable guardians of the people 4 . Ihe 
fame voice that fummoned the warriors to arms, 
or that decided, in time of peace, their domeftic 
contentions, conduced the older of their religious 
worlhip, and prefided in the prayers and hymns 
uddreffed to the divinity. Thefe prayers and 
hymns, together with the important rite of lacri- 
fice, (which likewife was performed by royal 
hands,) formed the ceremonial part of the Grecian 
religion. The moral was far more extenfive, in- happy 
eluding the principal offices of life, and the nobleft influence 
virtues of the mind. The ufeful quality of courage on fouety ' 
was peculiarly acceptable to the ftern god of war j 
but the virtues of charity and hofpitality were ftill 
more ple&fing to the more amiable divinities'. 

The fubrtiiffion 1 of fubje&s to their prince, the duty 

* 4 

3 Tack, de Wori6. German, 

4 TJoip'ni, i * 

* - Aios ua’iv ctvrxntf 

Bnm ti bfTtiXto *»* 

AH ftrangers and be$ gars com© from Joy*, CMyfT. xiv. 56. 
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c P* of a prince to preferve inviolate the rights of his 
■ ’ ■ fubjeds *, the obedience of children to their pa- 

brents 7 , the refped of the young for the aged, the 
faCred laws of truth, juftice, honour, and decency, 
were inculcated and maintained by the .awful au- 
thority of religion. Even the moil ordinary tranf- 
adions of private life were confecrated. by the piety 
of the Greeks. They ventured not to undertake 
a voyage, or a journey, without foliciting the pro- 
pitious aid of their heavenly protestors. Every 
meal (and there were three 8 in a day) was accom- 
panied with a facrifice and libation. The common 
forms of politenefs, the Cuftomary duties of civility, 
were not decided by the varying talle of individuals, 
but defined by the precife voice of the gods 9 . 

The fmc- It would have ferved little purpofe to oppofe 
thdr 1v falutar y * aws t0 capricious licence of Barbarians, 
gion. * without guarding thole laws by very powerful 
fandions. Whether thefe fandions be founded on 
Opinion or on fad is, with refped to their influence 
on the mind, a matter of little moment. The 
dreaded, vengeance of imaginary powers may be 
equally effedhal with the fear of the axe and hal- 
ter. The certainty of this vengeance was firmly 

* Iliad, xvi* v. 385. 

7 It is not humanity, but the fear of the ‘god^ that is affigned 
as the rcafon by Telemachus for not fending away his mother 
Odyff. a. 

9 AprQV $e»TVO¥ io^TTO?. * “ 

9 T'be King of the Phaeacians does nbt detain Ulyfles longer than 
he ehoofes, left he ftiould oflhnd the gods.. Odyff viii. See alfo the 
behaviour of Ulyflbs and T|l$nuchu 5 , in the cottage of Eunueus, 
Odyff, yfv. and vi. . ' - , 

efiablilhe.d 
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cftablifhed in the Grecian creed ; and its operation chap. 
was fuppofed to be fo immediate and palpable, , ^ . 

that it was impoflible for the inattention of men to 
overlook, or for their addrefs to elude its force 1 
The daring violations of. the facred law “ were 
fpeedily overtaken by manifeft marks of the Di- 
vine difpleafure. “ The infolence and ' violence 
“ of the corrupted youths,” fays Homer “ cried 
“ aloud to heaven, whofe decrees were foon exe- 
“ cuted by the avenging hands of Ulyffes.” The 
judgments infli£ted on guilty communities were fo 
familiar to the minds of men,* that the poet intro- 
duces them by way of fimilies 13 ; and it is evident 
from his writings throughout, that every important 
event, prbfperous or adverfe, which happened 
either to individuals of to nations, appeared to the 
pious refignation of the Greeks, the reward of their 
religion and virtue, or the punifliment of their irre- 
ligion and vice 14 . The merit of the father was 

often 


10 See the firft book of Hefiod’s poem « Of Works and Days,” 

throughout : and particularly * * 

llsfltrn ! <rv i’ a Six?:?, p n$z iGgiv o*e?\Ae, from v. no till v. 24a : 
and again, 

Tevjc yap cr/fyuttoHTi vofxov StETafs from v. 274 till y. 291. 

11 Sw?. Homer, pafiim. 12 Odyff. i. 

n See a beautiful example of this, Iliad, xvi. v. 385. The cx- 
preflion cf HefiodTis remarkable : 

liana Ato; ravra vovira?, 

Kai VV TXOif Ai XE £0eXiW*, CTT^E^STai, &e. 

« The eye of Jove* that beholdsall, and obferves all, looks upon 
thefe tvanfa^ions ' when pleafes; nor does it eicape his notice 
u what kind of fice is rendered In tjie city.” 

*+ The fuccefs of the Greeks again# Troy proves both parts of the 
prop pillion. (All the misfortunes of the Grecian chiefs were infUdtcd 

*.3B 4 as 
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CHAP, often acknowledged in the protection of the fon ; 
, . apd the crimes of a guilty progenitor were often 

vifited on his defendants to the third and fourth 
generation 1 . 

Thefe obfervations are confirmed, not only by 
the writings of llomer and Hefiod throughout, 
but by almoft every page of Herodotus, ol Pindar, 
as well as of the Greek tragedians and hiftomns ; 
and yet they feem to have efcaped the notice of 
fome gf the moft ingenious inquirers into the opi- 
nions of antiquity. r i he authority of Greek writers 
ftrongly oppofes two fjftems, which have been 
fupported with great ability, and which have gained 
confiderable credit in the world. The firft, that 
the religion of the ancients had little or no con- 
nexion with morality : the fecond, that the go- 
vernments of Greece could not have been fupported 


as punilhments. Oilean Ajax was fUin for his preemption, by 
Neptune (OdyfT. iv,) j and Ajax, the fon of Telamon, wa9 a me- 
morable example of the fatal effects of the lame vice. When Mi- 
nerva offered to him hei afliftance, he defired her to go to others, for 
the enemy wou]g|. never attempt to penetrate where Ajax fought. 
Before his departure for Troy, Telamon prayed that the gods would 
gi\e valour to his fon; when the proud fon, alpiring above the 
condition of humanity, laid. That any man might be brave and 
victorious by the affiflanct* of the gods ? for his part, he expelled 
to obtain glory by his own merit; — the gods punifhed him with 
madnefe, and, after expoling him to the ridicule of his enemies, 
made him fall by his own hands. See the Ajax of Sophocles, from 
v. 760 to v. 800. 

/^Minerva protected Tclemachus on account of his father's 
merit. Odylt palfim. Thj misfortunes of the royal families of 
Thebes and Argos, exhibited in the tragedies of ASfchylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides, abundantly prove the truth of % $aft ob- 
fervation. M# 


without 
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without the do&rine of a' future date 16 . The con- c 
ne&ion between religion and morality is clearly 
afforted in the various paffages to which we have 
had occafion to allude ; and the belief of a future 
ftate of retribution cannot, according to the prin- 
ciples of the learned author of the Divine Legation 
of Mofes, be reckoned neceffary to the govern- 
ment of men who are fully perfuaded of the a&ual 
and immediate interpofition of Divine wifdom and 
juftice, to regulate, by temporal rewards and pu- 
nifluuents, the affairs of the prefent life' 7 . 


,<s See Hume's Natural Hiftory of Religion, and Warburton's 
Divine .Legation of Mofes. The eleventh book of the Odyfiey, which 
the ancients called the NE*£0|ULamia,is the obfcuroft,and, in my opinion, 
the leaft agreeable part of Homer. The ghofls are all condemned to 
a melancholy and dreary ftate ; even the greateft heroes arc very 
miierable and dfijedlcd ; and there is not any mention of the place of 
reward for the virtuous, though the puniftunent of the wicked is dearly 
announced. Iliad, iii. v. 278. Homer fpeaks of the Elyfian fields 
but once (Odyfiey iv. ver. 563). Proteus tells Menelaus that he is not 
dej lined to die at Argos , and that the gods would fend hifn uq HAwwv 
srsStpv kcu yaw? ; fo that, if the language is not metaphorical, 

Jlomer’s Elyfium was only a delicious fpot on this earth, and fituate, 
according to Strabo's conjecture, on the foutliem coaft of Spain. 
Strabo, 1 . iii. Ulyfles (Odyfl*. ii. ver. 600.) fees the image of Her- 
cules in Tartartis, but the hero himfelf, as the ppfct informs Us, was 
Feafting with the immortal gods. I have never ‘met with any intelli- 
gible explanation of this pafiage, the abfurdity of which appeared a 
proper fubjedt of ridicule to Lucian, in Diogen. & Hereul*-#— Hefiod's 
Elyfium is more agreeable. 

17 The gods, indeed, are fometimes engaged in very unwarrantable 
tranfadlionq^ but thefe are only means to accom^ifli fome wife and 
juft end, which the will of providence, the Sw or fate, had pie- 
vtoufly determined. Examples alfo may be brought from Homer, 
of men attempting to obtain, by coftiy facrifices, the afliftance of the 
gods in adb of mjuftice and cruelty. This mult be allowed to be 
ftn inconfiftency in Grecian fuperftltion, or rather in the paflions which 
gave it birth, ' \ *» V 
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CHAP. As this perfuafion had fuch general and happy 
. ^ . effefts on the manners of the Greeks, it may be 

Origin of prbper to confider its origin, and to defcribe more 
ofGreece P art * cu ^ ar ^y the nature and genius of the luperftition 
to which it gave birth ; a fuperftition which, two 
thoufand years after lofing its imaginary authority 
over the ufeful occupations of men, ftill preferves 
a real power over their mod elegant amufements. 
n ?‘. ex ;. It belongs not to the deficit of this work to 

plained in ° ° . 

hiltory. fearch for the mythological tenets of Greece m the 

opinions of other nations: a fubject of inquiry upon 
which much learned conjecture and much laborious 
ingenuity have already been very laudably, but I 
fear not very fiiccefsfully, employed' 2 . By the dim 
light of etymology and tradition, and the deceitful 
glare of legend and fable, inquifitive men have en- 
deavoured to trace the corrupted ftreams of Pagan 
worfhip to the pure fountain of the Jewilh difpen- 
fation"’. But the majefty of Jehovah is very feebly 
reprefcn.ted by the united power of Homer’s divini- 
ties ; and the mythology of the Greeks is of fuch a 
peculiar texture, that wbencefocver originally de- 


,<l Bochart’s. G cograph. Bryant’s New Analyfis. Fourmant, 
Le Clerk, .de la Pluche, &c. Their doctrine is oppofed in the extra- 
ordinary work of Vico Ncapolitano, intitled M Principi di , Scienza 
M nuova d’intomo alia comune Natura delle Nazione.-* The third 
edition of this work was pubiifhed at Naples in 1744. 

19 The general dextrine of Providence, the rebellion in - heaven, 
thb Hate of innocence, the fall of man, atonement by facfifice, a 
future flate of retribution, for which the prelent life is Only prepara- 
tory ; all, or foxne of thefc tenets, are found in the traditions of all 
nations, Greeks and Barbarians. See Ifefiod, Oper. &. Di. ver.no. 
and vcr. 165. and Thcog. ve$j5&Jb and vcr. 220. 
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rived, it mult have undergone a particular modifi- CHAP, 
cation in the Grecian foil : nor is it eafy to concur . **•_ . 

with the opinion of writers who bring it immediately 
from Egypt, Chaldea, or Leffer Afia, when we 
confider that there is not the fmalleft veftige in 
Homer of the judicial aftrology which prevailed fo 
ftrongly in the two fir ft 20 , or of the worlhipping of 
idols, which almoft univerfally predominated in the 
lafl 2I . 

Tile difficulty of giving fuch an' hiftorical de- Philofo- 
duftion of the Grecian failh as would not be ex- ph,c ac *. 

count ol 

pofed to innumerable objections, obliges us to trace it., 
its origin in the natural paffions of the human heart ; 
the hopes, the fears, the wants, the mifcry of man, 
which have in all ages rendered him a prey to the 
terrors of fuperftition 22 . This melancholy paffion, 
which, in the civilifed countries of modern Europe, 
operates only at diftant intervals, and chiefly in the 
unfortunate moments of difeafe and danger, main- 
tains a conftanf and uninterrupted power over the 
minds of Barbarians. The difproportionate force of 
the lame principle among rude and among civilifed 
men, is aferibed by a common proverb to the grofr 
ignorance of the former ; but it may, with more 
propriety, perhaps, be deduced from their precarious 
and unhappy manner of life, the continual dangers 
to which, their condition is expofed. and the dreadful 
calamities Jri .which the whole fociety is too fre- 


30 Dioddrus'SicuI. 1. ii. Exod. chap. vi. PJin. I. xxx. 

31 The Old Teftam<?nt, pafllm. v 

‘ 33 ^ ie fleshy z-vQpwroi 

the gods.” Horn. Odyfley, iii. 


men Hand in need of 


quenlly 
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CHAP quently involved 1 ). Even among polilhed na« 

. . tions, the power of reafon and philofophy, how- 

ever highly it may be extolled when the gentle 
current of life flows with placid tranquillity, always 
proves too feeble to refill the mountain torrent 
and the ftorni of winter. Under the preffure of 
fudden or inextricable calamity, all thofe, who 
are not more or lefs than men, have recourfe to 
the immediate atfiitancu of invifible powers ; and, 
in the fplendid abodes of wealth and power, as 
well as in the American village or Tartar horde, 
the xra of a famine, a pcftilence, or an earth- 
quake, is marked by fincere expreflions of faith, 
and commemorated by fignal monuments of 
piety 14 . 

The great pillar of fupcrili'.ion, raifed by the 
anxious paflions of men, was fortified in Greece 
by a circumflance incidental to all nations at a 
certain flage of their political progrefs. There is 
a period when nations emerging from barbarity, 
but not yet corrupted by the narrow purfuits of 
avarice, not yet foftened by the mean pleafures of 
luxury, or contracted by the dangerous refinements 
of a felfilh philofophy, enjoy a peculiar fenfibility 
.of character, which exerts i'felf in the ardour of 
fucial affection, and ftrengthens, by a thoufand 

* ? «wr cun; crjrtrpas tv%* #*«*# Schoh in 

Horner. Turn praecipuus votorum locus eft, cum fpei nulhj* eft. 
Pirn* 1 * viii* c. 16 . 

>T In tnoft men? true religion itfelf mu&> from the nature of human 
pafBonsi have the greateft, becauic an undivided, influence over 'the” 
mind, in feafon, of inextricable calamity. 

affociadons, 
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aflociations, their belief of invifiblc and intelligent CHAP, 
powers. To men, thus difpofed to wonder and to . t 
believe, whatever dazzles the imagination, an- 
nounces the prefence of a deity; dreams and 
celeftial appearances are deemed facred and' in- 
fallible admonitions ; the filcnce and thick fhade 
of a foreft fills the foul with religious awe ; and 
perfons, diftinguilhed by juftice and piety, eafily 
perfuade themfelves and others, that, as the be- 
loved favourites of heaven, they are frequently 
honoured with holy infpirations, and fometimes 
indulged with the vifible prefence and happy inter- 
courfe of their Divine protestors Not only the 
religion, but the ancient language and manners of 
Greece, fufficiently atteft the exigence of this ex- 
celfive fenfibility, which, in thofe early times, gave 
an eafy vi&ory to the indulgent powers of fancy, 
over the fevere dictates of reafon. 

The nature, the characters, and the occupations Thcna- 
of the gods, were fuggefted by the lively feelings tur * ot 
of an ardent, rather than by the regular invention g 
of a culdvated mind. Thefe celeftial beings were 


% 


15 Paufan. (in Arcad.) calls them %im wi bfAOT^ecr^ob guefts 
and companions at the fame table . Plutarch, in his Treatife on Mufic, 
cites as authorities Anticles and Iftros, 4 fcvo ancient authors, who 


wrote concerning the apparitions of the gods. All that has reached 
the prefent times refpedting this curious f’bjedt, is collc&ed in a 
diflertation of John Gottlob Nimptfch (Leipfic, 1720), in which he 
treats of the number of the divinities who appeared moft commonly 
to men 5 of the form under which they appeared ; the ufual time, 
and general caufes, of their appearing, and the ordinary circiimftance* 
accompanying it. See mb Memoires de PAcademte, vol. ix. Mem. 
fur les Mceurs des Siecles Herbique^Mfe 

™ fubjeft 
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c II A r. fubjeft to the blind paflions which govern unhappy 

Jj’ , mortals. Their wants, as well as their defires, 

were fimilar to thofe of men. They required not 
the grofs nourifhment of meat and wine, but they 
had occalion to repair the walle of their etherial 
bodies by neftar and ambrolia ; and they delighted 
in the fteam of the facrifices, which equally gratified 
their fenfes, and flattered their vanity i ’. The re- 
i'relhment of fleep was neccffary to refloro their 
exhaufted ftrength and, with the addition of a 
fuperior, but limited degree of power, and wifdom, 
and goodnefs, the gods of the heroic ages were 
nothing more than immortal men. 

What was wanting in the dignity and perfection, 
was fupplied by the number of the gods”. Homer 
only deferibes the principal and reigning divinities j 
but Ilefiod, who gives the genealogical hiftory of 
this fanciful hierarchy, makes the whole number 
amount to thirty thoufand. . Among thefe, every 
virtue had its prote&or, every quality of extenfive 
power in human life had its patron, and every 
grove and mountain and river its favourite inha- 


* Thefe obfervatlons naturally rcfult from Homer ; but the doc- 
trine of facrifices, as expiations for crimes, fo univcrfally diffufed 
over the ancient and modgn world, would perhaps {till merit the ex- 
amination of an able divine. 

- 7 Mercury fays to Calypfo, he would not have fatigued himfelf * 
by travelling over furh a length cf fea and land, without a very 
powei fui jeafon. Qd) fT. 

2H Fiagilis & laboriofa mortalitas in partes ifta digeflit, infirmitatis 
fuse memor, ut portlombus quiiqnis coleret, quo maxime indigeret. 
Fiin. ii. 7. 


bitants. 
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bitants. Twelve divinities 49 of fuperior rank pre- CHAP, 
fided over the aftive principles of the univerfe, and . . 

the leading virtues of the mind : but even thefe 
diftinguiihed beings were fubjedt to the unrelent- 
ing power of vengeance 30 and the fates 31 , <( who 
“ purfue the crimes of men and gods, and never 
“ ceafe from their wrath till they have infli&ed 
“ juft punifhment on the guilty foils of earth and 
“ heaven 3 *.” 

The materials which fancy had created, poetry Particular 
formed into beauty, and policy improved into ufe. of 
The creed of the Greeks, thus adorned and en- danreii. 
larged, became the happieft antidote againft the S Ion * 
furious refentment, the favage cruelty, and the 
fierce fpirit of fullcn independence, which ufually 
charafterize the manners of Barbarians 33 . Yet 
thefe dreadful paffions fometiines forced their way 
through every mound which wifdom had erected in 
order to oppofe their courfe. Laws i'acred and 
profane were feeble barriers againft the impetuofity 
of their rage. The black vengeance of the heart 
was exerted in deeds of horror. The death of an 
enemy could not fatisly their inhuman cruelty. 


7,1 The Roman rclig'on was mere pla^iarifm, fo that Ennius might 
well trardlatc two lines of an ancient Creek poet, which includes the 
names of the principal divinities of Greece and Italy : 

Juno, Velta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 

JVJercurius, Jovi, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

En\’iUo apud Apuleium* 

50 NsptEtrt;. 31 JEfchyl. Pi om. Vindh v. 51 5, & feq. 

33 Heiiod. Theog. 

33 Impiger iracundus i^exorabilis acer 

Negans jura, fibi fadla, nihil non a^'oga’in annis — HORAT. 

will be found the general character of'ali; barbarous nations* 


They 
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CHAP. They burned with defirc to drink his hated blood, 
. . to devour his quivering limbs, and to exgofe his- 

mangled remains to indignities equally odious and 
abominable in the fight of gods and men 3+ * The 
powerful influence of religion was directed again ft. 
i the wild excefles of this fanguinary temper. The 
brave Tydeus loft for ever the prote£tion of his 
adored Minerva by a fingle act of favage ferocity. 
Humanity was inculcated by every precept of rea- 
fon, and enforced by the ftrongeft motives of hope 
and fear. It was a firm article of belief, that 
hands ftained with blood, even in the exercife of 
honourable war, were unworthy, till purified by 
luftration, to be employed in the moil ordinary 
functions of facred worfliip 

Their pc- It would require a volume completely to il- 
ceUence. X ' ^ u ^ ratc the falutary cffe&s of this ancient and 
venerable fuperftition, which was diftinguiihed 
above moil other falfe religions, b) the uncommon 
merit of doing much good, without feenungly oc- 
cafioning any confiderable harm to fociety. The 
Grecian tenets, while they inculcated profound rc- 
fpeft to the gods, tended* not to break the fpirit, 
or to reprefs the courage, of their warlike votaries. 
The ancient heroes addrefled their heavenly pro- 
testors in an ere£t pofture, with the unfeigned 
fincerity of manly .freedom. They expected to, 
avert the calamities threatened by the anger or 
their divinities, not by infli&ing on thetpfelves 

34 See Iliad, iv. ver, 35. ^ Iliad, xxii. ver. 347* Jfiad, xxit. 

ver. %i z* ' 7 f 5 Homer, paflim. 

fuch 

& « 
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fuch tortures as could be acceptable only to the 
mean refentment of weak and wicked beings, but 
by repairing the wrongs which they had committed 
again!): their fellow-citizens, or compenfating, by 
new attentions, for the negleft Ihewn to the cere- 
monies of their national worlhip. In their eftima- 
tion, the doing of injuries to men, and the omit- 
ting of prayer to the gods, were the principal 
caufes of the Divine difpleafure ; the incurring of 
which, being juftly confidered as infinitely greater 
than all .other misfortunes, they were folicitous to 
avert it, not only by an exact performance of ex- 
ternal rites, but by a diligent practice of moral 
duties. The dangerous power of oracles, the 
abufed privileges of afylums, the wild raptures of 
prophetic enthufiafm, the abominable ceremonies 
of the Bacchanalia, and the horrid practice of 
human facrifice, circumftances which cover with 
deferved infamy the later periods of paganifm, 
were all unknown to the good fenfe and purity of 
the heroic ages ; nor is there to be difeovered the 
fmalleft veftige of any of thefe wild or wicked in- 
ventions, either in the writings of Homer, or of his 
contemporary Hefiod. , 

The amiable fimplicity of their religious fyftem 
was communicated to the civil and military inftitu- 
tions of the Greeks, to the laws of nations as well 
as to the’ regulations of internal policy, and to , 
the variouk duties of domeftic as well as of focial 
life. The fentiments of natural reafon, fupported 
by the fuppofed fan&ion of Divine authority, gene- 
rally directed the conduct of f men in the wide 
vol. i. f variety 
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CHAP, variety of thefe complicated relations ; and from 
one great and luminous principle, deeply impreffed 
on the mind, there refulted an -uniform fyftem 
of unaffedted propriety of condudt, the contem- 
plation of which will always be agreeable to every 
tafte that is not perverted by the falfe delicacy of 
artificial manners, or the illiberal prejudices of na- 
tional vanity. In order to give the clearer expla- 
nation of the feveral parts of this beautiful fyftem, 
we fhall examine the political, the civil, and the 
domeftic condition of the Greeks ; that is, the re- 
lation of the governors to the governed, and of the 
governed to each other, whether confidcred as 
fubjedts of the fame ftate, or as branches of the 
fame family. We fhall combine the effedt of thefe 
relations with that of the ordinary occupations 
and favourite amufements of this celebrated people, 
and from the whole endeavour to deduce the gene- 
ral eftimate of their virtues and defedks, of their 
happinefs and mil'ery. 

The common oblervation, that power follows 
property, though not altogether corredt 3J , affords 
perhaps the beft fuccedaneum to written laws, for 
determining the real ftrength and influence of the 
different members of fociety. If we examine by 
this rule the policies of the heroic ages, we fhall 
find that they deferve the title of republics, rather 
than that of monarchies. When a warlike tribe 


Political 
ftate of the 
Greeks 
during the 
heroic 
age®. 


as The fame property poflefled by one, or by a few, confers much 
greater political confideration and influence, than it would confer, if 
diflufed among the multitude- 
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Tallied from its. woods and mountains, to take pof- c 
feffion of a more fertile territory, the foldiers 
fought and conquered, not for their leaders, but for 
themfelves ,6 . The land acquired by their united 
valour was confidered as a common property. It 
was cultivated by the joint labour and affiduity of 
all the members of the tribe, who affembled at a 
public table, celebrated together their religious 
rites, and, at the end of harveft, received their 
due fliares of the annual produce of the ground, 
for the maintenance of their refpe&ive families i7 . 
Superior opulence gave not to one a title to defpife 
another, nor was there any diftinction known among 
them, but what was occaftoned by the difference of 
perfonal merit and abilities. This difference, how- 
ever, had naturally raifed a chief or leader to 
the head of each fociety : the frequent necefTity 
of employing his valour, or his wifdom, rendered 
his merit more confpicuous and more ufeful j and 
his fuperior ufefulnefs was rewarded by the gra- 
titude of his tribe, with a valuable portion of 
ground 33 , feparated from the common property. 
This was cultivated, not by the hands of his mar- 
tial followers, who laboured only for the commu- 
nity, but by the captives taken in war, of whom a 
confiderable portion were always bellowed on the 


35 The Odyfley fumiihes innumerable proofs of the limited power 
of kings. Ulyfles, on moft occafions, puts himfelf on an equal foot- 
ing with his followers. It is commonly decided by lot, whether he 
ihall be one of thofe who undertake any adventure attended with fa- 
tigue^ and danger. OdylT. paffim. ^ 

3 l Ifocrat. in Archidam. 38 Iliad/ l.sii. y. 320. 

general. 
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CHAP, general M . Being accuftomed to command in the 
„ field, and to dirett the meafures, as well as to 

.decide the quarrels, of his affociates, he naturally 
became the judge of their civil differences; and, 
as the peculiar favour of the godsralways accom- 
panied fuperior virtue, he was alfo invefted with 
the honourable office of prefiding in their religious 
folemnities. Thefe important functions of prieft, 
judge, and general, which had naturally been con- 
ferred on the bell and braveft charatter of each 
particular tribe, were, upon the union of feveral 
tribes into one ftate, or nation, conferred on the 
belt and braveft of all the different leaders. Be- 
fore the various ftates of Greece had united in a 
general confederacy, the refources derived from 
the domains appropriated to the prince (which, 
unlefs there was fome particular reafon to the con- 
trary, were tranfmitted to his defcendants)r had 
enabled the feveral kings and leaders to extend 
their influence and authority. Their comparative 
power and fplendor depended not entirely on the 
merit of perfonal abilities, but refulted in part 
from the extent and value of their poffefiions: 
and Agamemnon was appointed to the command 
of combined Greece, as much on account of his 
fuperior opulence, as of his many princely qua- 
lities 40 * But whether , we examine , the pre-emi- 
nence that Agamemnon enjoyed over the other 

. In the deicription of (he lhield of Achilles, Homer clearly 
diftinguilhei the domain of the king from the land of the commu- 
nity. Iliad, xviii. ver. 54a. : 

£ Thucydid. h i. 

' princes 
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princes of the confederacy, which is fully explained CHAP, 
in the Iliad, or the authority with which each . . 

prince was inverted in his own dominions, which 
is clearly illuft rated in the Odyfley, or the in. 
fluence of a Warlike chief over the feveral mem. 
bers of his tribe, which we have already endea. 
voured to delineate, we fhall every where difeover 
the limited power of kings, and the mild modera- 
tion of mixed government. As in the general 
confederacy, the council 41 of princes regulated 
the rcfolves" of the monarch, and the voice of the 
aflembly 42 ruled that of the council ; fo in 
each particular kingdom, the decifions of the fe- 
nate prevailed over the wilL of the prince, and the 
acknowledged majefty of the people 41 controlled 
the decifions of the fenate 44 . If we defeend ftill 
lower, we fhall find the fame diftribution of power 
in every particular village 4S , which afforded a pic- 
ture, in miniature, of a kingdom, while a king, 
dom itfelf afforded a fimilar pi&ure of the whole 
confederacy, 

41 In matters of importance Agamemnon is generally determined 
by the council of chiefs, many of whom, on various occafions, treat 
him with little refpe<5h 

41 It h referred to the general aflembly, whether it would be better 
to return to Greece, or to profecute the flege of Troy. Iliad, ii, 
ver. no- See alfo Arilt. Ethic. 1. iiu c. 5 . 

43 Several of the nobles of Ithaca even afpired to the crown* 

OdyflT. }i. 

44 In the Odyfley, Telemachus threatens to appeal to the public 

aflembly, of the irijuftice of die fuitors, among whom were the prin« 
cipal nobles of Ithaca* * * r 

4i Plutarch in Thefeo. OdylT. ibid. 
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The fame fimplicity which regulated the poli- 
tical fyftem, maintained the civil rights of the 
Greeks. As the price of fubmitting to the reftraints 
of government, a man was fecured in the enjoyment 
of his life and property 46 j his moveabfes were equal- 
ly divided, at his death, among his defendants ; and 
the unnatural right of primogeniture, which, in 
order to enrich the eldeft fon, reduces the reft of 
the family to want and mifery, was altogether un- 
known to the equal fpirit of the Grecian inftitu- 
tions 47 . Caufes refpe&ing property were decided 
by the firft magiftrate, or by judges of delegated 
authority. The profecution of murderers belonged 
to the relations of the deceafed ; they might accept 
a compenfation in money for the lofs which the 
family had fuftained 4S ; but if this was not tendered 
them by the criminal, or if their refentment was 
too violent to admit of any fuch compofition, they 
were entitled to the affiftance of all the members of 
their tribe, who either puniflied the murderer by 
death, or compelled him to leave the fodety 49 . 
Thefe ufages, doubtlefs, prove the ideas of the 
Greeks, concerning criminal jurifdi&ion, to have 


46 Iliad, xii. Find. Pyth. Ode iv. 

47 OdyfT. xiv. If there ucre no thildien, the neareft relations by 

the father’s fide divided the moveable property : on roQQipevii h it# 
jtrwiv Jew eovtcm Hefiod. Theogn. The fame obfervation 

is made by Homer, Iliad, v. ; but there is no mention of fuccefiion 
to land or immoveable property. 

Iliad, ix. Ajax blames the obftinacy of Achilles, who refufes 
fuch compcnfation foi an affront, as a man fometimes accepted for 
the murder of a fon or a brother. 

49 There are examples of thi^n the 14th, 1.5 th, and 33d Iliad. 

been 
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been very rude and imperfect : but this difadvan- chap. 
tage was in forae meafure compenfated by their n * 
ignorance of thofe legal cruelties which in civilized 
nations are too frequently exercifed, under the 
fpecious pretence of jufticc. “ In later times,” 
fays Thucydides, “ punilhments became more 
“ fevere, but crimes were not, on this account, 

“ lefs frequent.” The powerful or wealthy of- 
fender (he might have added) frequently eluded 
the vengeance of thofe fevere laws; whereas, 
in the heroic ages, there was not any refpe£t of 
perfons, princes themfelves being fubjett to the 
fame moderate penalties 50 , which were juftly in- 
flifted on their offending fubje&s. 

The perfection of civil and political inftitutions, Regula- 
which was produced in Greece by the influence of j^ing 
religion, is found in molt countries to be propor- the duties 
tional to their improvements in arts, and their 
attainments in knowledge ; while the happy effects 
of domeftic union are frequently molt confpi- 
cuous among rude and Ample nations. The 
reciprocal duties of the governor and governed, 
as well as the mutual obligations of fubje&s, are 
gradually unfolded and enlarged by the progreffive 
ideas of utility ; but the tender connections of huf- 
band and wife, of father and fon, of brothers 


^ Thus Midon, the brother of Ajax, was obliged to fly to Phy- 
lace, II. xv. Patroclus, for a fimilar offence, took refuge with the 
father of Achilles, II. 23 . Paufanias (in Eliac.) gives examples of 
the fame kind in two kings of the iEtolians ; and thele fa<5ts are 
agreeable to the nature of the kingly office in the heroic ages, a 9 de^ 
feribed by Dionyflus of HalicarnafTus, L ii, Hilt. Rom. 

f 4 and 
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CHAP, and kinfmen, excite, without reflection, the warmeit 
. feelings of the heart, and at once infpire the affec- 

tionate fentiments of love and friendlhip, of 
kin dn efs and gratitude. The dictates of nature 
alone fufficiently maintain the duties which corre- 
fpond to the feveral relations of blood ; her voice is 
llrong and pofitive in afferting their obligation ; 
and there is greater danger that thefe facred ties 
fhould be weakened, or perverted, by the artificial 
refinements of polifhed life, than that their in- 
fluence fhould continue altogether unknown, or be 
feebly felt, in the early periods of fociety. 

Agreeably to thefe obfervations, we find in the 
hiftory of the heroic ages, the moil interefting 
pictures of conjugal love, of parental affeCtion, 
and of filial duty. Thefe fentiments, fuggefted by 
nature, and confirmed by reafon, were ftill farther 
ftrengthened by the precepts of religion ; and their 
force, thus augmented, became fo ftrong and irre- 
fiftible, that it can fcarcely be conceived by men* 
among whom falhion, and vanity, and intereft, 
have ufurped the place of more generous and manly 
principles. 

The comforts of a family were anciently confi. 
dered as equal to the benefits derived from focial 
union. To be deftitute of the one was deemed 
no lefs miferable than to be deprived of the other j 
and the total bafenefs of a man’s character was 
expreffed by faying, that he deferred not to enjoy 
the rights of a citizen, the protection of a fubjeCt, 
or the happinefs of domeftic life 5 '. 

5* Afyvritip aQejxirof avffio; ert ikhvos 1 . Iliad, paflim. 

Marriage 
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Marriage was a neceflary ftep in order to attain CHAP, 
this happinefs, and the inftitutiejp. of marriage was . . 

afcribed by remote tradition to the bounty of the Marriage, 
gods. The Greeks of the heroic ages, among 
whom the rights of weaknefs and beauty were as 
warmly protected as they afterwards were fhame- 
lefsly infulted by their degenerate defendants, ce- 
lebrated the conjugal union with all the pomp of 
religious feftivity. The joyous band, carrying the 
nuptial torches, marched in pomp through the 
city, to the found of the hymeneal fong sl ; the 
luitral waters were drawn from the l'acred fountain 
Calliroe, and many revered ceremonies rendered, 
the connexion of hufband and wife equally refpeCt- 
able and binding **. 

Adultery was confidered as a crime of the black- 
eft dye, and is always mentioned with the fame 
horror as murder. Perfons guilty of thefc atrocious 
enormities purchafed, impunity 54 ; and more fre- 
quently efcaped death, by voluntary banilhment; 
but in many cafes they were punilhed by the united 
vengeance of the tribe which had received the in- 
jury. Second nuptials were not abfolutely for- 
bidden : but fo ftrong and facred was the matri- 
monial tie, that even the death of one of the parties 
was fcarcely thought fufficient to diffolve it ; and 
the furvivor, by entering into a rew connection, 

5t Iliad, 1. xxiii. 

51 Thucydides, 1. ii. Meurfius Ferirr Graecse, and the authors 
there cited. 

54 Odyfllviii. 

f 
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CHAP, fuffered a diminution of fame, and fubmitted to a 
. , confiderable degradation of character 5S * 

Rank of Two circumftanccs chiefly have rendered it dif- 
women in £ cu i t to explain the rank and condition of women 

tn.c heroic 1 

ages. in the heroic ag£s. The Greek word denoting a, 
wife, is borrowed from a quality which equally 
applies to a concubine, and the fame term is ufed 
indifferently to expvefs both. But the women who 
in ancient Greece fubmitted to the infamy of pro- 
llitution, were generally captives taken in war, who 
were reduced by the cruel right of arms to the 
miferable condition of fervitude. Hence it has 
been erroncoufly inferred, that in ancient Greece, 
wives as well as concubines were the Haves of their 
hufbands. This miftaken notion it has been 
attempted to confirm, not only by infilling on the 
humiliating condition of the fair fex in the later 
ages of Greece, but by exprefsly aflerting, that, in 
ancient times, they were purchafed by their huf- 
bands 5 \ But this is to fupport one error by an? 
other. Before entering into the Hate of wedlock, 
it was cuftomary for a man to make a mutual ex- 
change of prefents with his intended father-in-law. 
The Greeks had a particular term to exprefs the 
prefent which he bellowed, as well as that which 
he received 57 . The former, which has no exaft 
equivalent in the modern languages, is tranf- 

w Penelope was retrained from marrying a fecojid huiband ; 
ivynv Trotrioc, Xvjjxoio rs Qy/Jiv. II. xv. 

5!> Lord Kaimes’s Sketches, Thomas fur la Condition des 
Femmes, & c. 

S7 E&va and 

lated 
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lated by the more general word ** price,” which chap. 
has given rife to the falfe notion of the purchafe . 1Ij , 
and fervitude of women ; but the latter, which 
may with propriety be tranflated “ dower ss ,” was 
given as a provifion for the wife^both during mar- 
riage and after its diflfolution s % and was fufficient 
to deliver her from that fuppofed ftate of depend- 
ence on the hufband, which never had any exift- 
ence but in the imagination of the fyftematic 
writers of the prefent age. 

In the modern countries of Europe, women are 
generally excluded from the ferious occupations of 
life, but admitted to an equal lhare in its gayeft 
amufements. During the heroic ages, they were 
not abfolutely debarred from the former, although 
it was impoflible to affociatc their natural delicacy 
and timidity to the warlike labours and pleafurcs 
which formed the principal employments of their 
hufbands. The intercourfe between the fexes, 
therefore, was lefs frequent and general, than 
would fuit the refined foftnefs of modern manners. 

The attention of women was chiefly confined to Their o c- 
domeftic cares, or to the practice of fuch arts as cu P at,on * 

# _ * and amuie- 

required neither ftrength, nor courage, nor wif- meats* 
dom, but only the patient exertions of mechanical 
dexterity 6 \ Our natural refpeft for the honour 
of the fex is offended at hearing them as much 


s " ne«?. 

59 OdyfE ii. Tclemachus fays, that if his mother fhould be fent 
from the houfe, he would be obliged to reftore her dower toherfSther 
Icarlus. 

Co Homer, paflim* 
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c I-I A P. extolled for their fkill in the labours of the loom, 

. , as for their beauty and virtue; but we muft take into 

confident tion that weaving and embroidery being, 
like all other arts, lefs extenfivcly diffufed in Greece 
than in improvedicommercial countries, were on 
this account more highly valued, and therefore 
better adapted to confer diftinction on thofe who 
excelled in them. They were praftifed by females 
of the higheft rank, and even by queens, who alfo 
thought it an honour to be entrufted with the edu- 
cation of their children till they became fit for the 
fociety of their fathers 6 '. Befides thefe employ- 
ments, the women were permitted to join in cele- 
bration of religious rites and ceremonies, and many 
of them were confecrated to the fervice of parti- 
cular divinities ft *. In the feafons of public fefti- 
vity, they mixed more freely than on ordinary 
occafions in the fociety of the other fex. This 
was fometimes attended with fuch inconveniences 
as' might naturally be expe&ed to arife in confe- 
quertce of the ufual reftraints impofed on their 
behaviour. ** The beautiful Poiymela,” fays Ho- 
mer% “ dancing in the chorus of Diana, was 
“ embraced by Mercury ; but fhe had no fooner 
“ brought forth a fon, than one of the principal 
“ citizens offered her his hand.” The iqftitu- 
tions of the heroic ages promoted, with admirable 

6x Thus, Thetis educated Achilles. Hefiod (ays poetically, that 
in the age of (liver, the' children continued, during an infancy of an 
hur^red years, under the care of their mothers. 

Theano was prieftefs of Vulcan, Iliad. w Iliad, xvi. 

propriety,- 
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propriety, the modeft referve of women, while 
they permitted not one unfortunate error to cover 
an amiable character with indelible infamy. The 
crime of having too tender an heart was not deemed 
inexpiable; and, as the confeque^fces of female weak- 
nefs were imputed to the affe&ionate ardour of 
fome amorous divinity, they wore' fo far from ob- 
feuring the charms of beauty, that they adorned it 
with new graces and more confpicuous fplendor. 

The fimplicity of the ancient Greeks was 
equally remote from the cruel tyranny of favages, 
which condemns women to fervitude, and the in- 
terelled refinement of luxury and vice, which re- 
gards them as mere inftruments of plealure. The 
natural equality between the fexes, fuggefted 
by the voice of fentiment, aflerted by the dic- 
tates of reafon, and confirmed by the precepts 
of religion, produced the molt delicate affections 
that can infpire a fufceptible heart : hence thofe 
moving feenes fo admirably delineated by Homer, 
which retrace the molt perfect image of domeltic 
felicity ; hence thofe pleafing pains, thofe anxious 
folicitudes of tendernefs and love, which frequently 
degenerate into melancholy prefages of the lofs of 
an union to which nothing was wanting but that it 
Ihoqld prove immortal ° 4 . 

The fentiments of parental affeCtion were pro- 
portionably ftrong and ardent with thofe of con- 
jugal love. The mutual tendernefs of the hulband 


See the interview of Hedtor and Andromache, and other ex- 
amples. Iliad, ix. and Odyfl*. vi. 
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CHAP, and wife was communicated to their offspring ; while 
u , the father viewed in his child the fweet charms of its 
mother, and the mother perceived in it the manly 
graces of its father. Independently of the delicacy 
of fentiments, there arc, doubtlefs, in all countries, 
favage and civilized, innumerable inftanccs of pa- 
ternal kindnefs, which, indeed, is the moft Ample 
Duties of and natural cxpanfion of felf-love. But in the 
children. h ero j c a g es alone, we find fincerc and complete 
returns of filial duty. In the loweft ftate of favage 
life, men are, for the moft part, little acquainted 
with this refpectful affection : they fear and obey, 
but without any mixture of love, thofe who are 
wifer and ftrongcr than themfelves. When they 
become wife and ftrong in their turn, they difre- 
gard the trembling hand that reared their tender 
years, or if any faint emotions of gratitude are 
feebly felt, they difeover them in the prepofterous 
kindnefs of delivering their aged parents from what 
appears to their own juvenile impatience, the 
wretched load of life 65 . Among nations, on the 
other hand, who are funk in the corruptions inci- 
dent to e'xceffive luxury and refinement, the ties 
of nature are perverted or effaced ; the young de- 
fpife the admonitions, and avoid the company of 
the aged ; and the duties as well as the bufinefs. 
of fociety, are degraded into a miferable traffic of 
intereft or pleafure. But as the Greeks had 
emerged from the melancholy gloom of the firft 
fituation, and had not yet declined into the foul 

M Voyage du Pere Charlevoix. Lafitau Monirs des Sauvages. 
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vapours of the fecond, they difplayed the meridian CHAP, 
fplendor of the domeftic virtues 66 . The reve- . ir * , 
rence of children for their parents approached their 
veneration for the gods. The moll violent and 
impetuous heroes fubmittcd, without reluctance, 
to the fevereft dictates of paternal authority. In 
fuch delicate concerns as might feem to affeft 
themfelves alone, they rclinquilhed their favourite 
inclinations, difavowed any will of their own, and 
committed their dearell concerns to the experi- 
enced wifdom and known goodncfs of their fathers. 

The amiable exprdfions of filial refpeft were ex- 
tended into a more general fentiment of regard for 
the infirm and aged. Even among brothers who 
were nearly of the fame age, the younger was 
obliged to yield in every inftancc to the elder $ 
and it was an acknowledged principle of religion, 
that the Furies defended by their Hern authority, 
the facred rights of fuperior years' 17 . 

The occupations of the ancient Greeks, whe- Occupa- 
ther of war or peace, were, for the moft p|rt, ^"orLks 
directed by the fame facred influence which go- during the 
vemed their behaviour in the various relations of l ' eroic 

ages. 

domeftic and focial life. War was their principal state ofthe 
employment ; and in the field they both difplayed 
their nobleft qualities, and difeovered the greateft them!* 0 " 8 
defeAS of their character. They were unacquainted 

66 There is, perhaps, no other language that can exprefs, without 

a circumlocution, what the Greeks meant by the obligation* 

of children to repay the maintenance, the education, and the tender 
cares of their parents. 

67 ITgEa'&mgoi; tyvm; aw izovrai. Ilomer, pafihn. 
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CHAP, with thofe difciplined evolutions which give har- 
. n * . mony and concert to numerous bodies of men, and 
enable whole armies to move with* the aftivity and 
addrefs of fingle combatants. What was wanting 
in (kill they fupplied by courage. They marched 
to the field in a deep phalanx, ru(hed impetuoufly 
to the attack, - and bravely clofed with their ene- 
mies. Each warrior was firmly buckled with his 
antagonift, and compelled by neceflity to the fame 
exertions of valour, as if the fortune of the day 
had depended upon his fingle arm. Their prin- 
cipal weapon was the fpear, refembling the Roman 
pilum, which, thrown by the nervous and well- 
dire&ed vigour of a fteady hand, often penetrated 
the firmeft (hields and bucklers. When they 
miffed their aim, or when the ftroke proved inef- 
fectual through want of force, they drew their 
fwords, and lummoning their utmoft refolution, 
darted impetuoufly on the foe. This mode of 
war was common to the foldiers and generals, the 
la^pr being as much diftingui(hed in the day of 
aCtfon by their ftrength and courage, as by their 
(kill and conduit. The Greeks had bows, and 
(lings, and darts, intended for the pra&ice of 
diftant hoftility ; but the ufe of thefe weapons, 
which were much employed in the military paftitnes 
of the heroic ages, was confined in the field to 
warriors of inferior renown 68 . Their* defenfive 
armour was remarkably complete: a bright 

68 Teucer U more than once upbraided in the Iliad as a vaa 
archer. 

3 helmet. 
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helmet, adorned with plumes, covered the head chap. 
and face, a firm corflet defended the breaft, greaves 
of brafs defeended to the feet, and an ample fhield, 
loofely attached to the Ihoulders, turned in all di- 
rections, and oppofed its firm refiltance to every 
hoftile affault. 

The clofe compaCl combats of the Greeks were The cfleft 
fitted to excite the moil furious paflions of the of then- 
heart, and to embitter national animofity by per- 
fonal hatred and revenge. A battle confifted of tions on 
fo many duels, which exafperated to the utmoft maiulcr6 ' 
the hoftility of the contending parties ; each foldier 
knew the antagonift from whom he had received, 
or on whom he had inflicted the fevered: fufferings 
They fought with all the keennefs of refentment, 
and often fullied the honours of victory by thofe 
licentious cruelties which are too natural to men 
in the giddy moment of triumph over a detefted 
adverfary. 

It is partly to this unfortunate circumftance, and 
partly to the ancient mode of appropriating the 
warlike plunder to thofe who firil acquired it, that 
we are to aferibe the fhocking enormities which 
were fometimes committed by the braveft and 
moft generous of the Grecian chiefs. 

That the feyerities exercifed towards the con- Laws of 
quered, proceeded not from the barbarifm of the war * 
age, and an ignorance of the rights of humanity, is 
plain from the obfervances deemed neceflary, in 
order to obtain the favour of the gods, in carrying 
on any military expedition, or in enjoying the 
fruits of victory. Thefe obfervances, which were 
vol. i. o confirmed 
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CHAP, confirmed by the laws of nations among the 
, , Greeks, were pra&ifed Ibefore the commencement 

of hoftilities, during their continuance, and after 
their conclufion. Before any war could be law- 
fully undertaken, it was neceffary to difpatch am- 
bafladors, who might explain the injury that had 
been done, demand reparation or atonement, 
and if this was refufed, denounce in form the 
refolution of their community to profecute its 
claim by force of arms ° 9 . After they had begun 
to execute their fatal purpofe, the chara&ers of 
heralds, thofe facred minifters of kings, were 
equally refpefted by friends and foes. They tra- 
velled in fafety through the midft of embattled 
holts, proclaimed to the filent warriors the corn- 
millions with which they were entruftcd, or de- 
manded a truce for burying the dead, which could 
not be refufed without enormous impiety The 
ufe of poifoned weapons 71 was forbidden, under 
pain of the divine difpleafure. It was agree- 
ably to the will of the gods that the life ihould 
be fpared, when a fufficient ranfom was pro- 
mifed 72 . And after a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between hoftile nations, without any appa- 
rent ratification but the honour of the contracting 
parties, the perfidious wretches who betrayed the 
lan&ity of their engagements, were devoted, amidfl 

„ ** See chap. i. p. 43. 70 Horn er, paffim. 

71 Ilus refufed Ulyfles poifoned arrows, fince he revered the im- 
mortal gOdS, s 

Esrw vtfJucnfyTo Q&z ouzt lovrof' ^ Odyfll . 

71 Iliad; I. Ibid. vi. 24. 

folemn 
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folemn facrifices and libations, to the fury of the CHAP, 
terrible goddeffes ”. . t 

From the arts of peace the Greeks had. ac- Arts of 
quired the neceffaries, and procured the accom- P eace * 
modations, but had not obtained the luxuries, of 
life. Pafturage and agriculture fupplied them 
with the moll indifpenfable articles of food, and 
with the principal materials of clothing. The im- State of 
plements of hulbandry were extremely imperfect ; a e ricul - 
the plough itfelf, the mod ufeful of them all, being 
compofed entirely of wood 74 , which arofe rather 
from the fcarcity of iron, than from any defcd of 
mechanical ingenuity 75 . They employed, in the 
time of Hefiod, the invention of Ihears, for de- 
priving the flieep of their wool, having formerly 
waited the feafon of its annual reparation by na- 
ture 76 . Barley was the principal produce of their 
fields, and furniflied the ordinary food both of men 
and of horfes. The invention of mills was un- 
known, and the grain underwent feveral tedious 
operations, in order to facilitate the bruifing o^tt 
between two large ftones with the hand 77 . Al- 
though the Greeks cultivated the olive, they were 
unacquainted with the benefit derived from the 
fruit of this plant, fo well adapted to cheer the 
melancholy gloom of night 78 . The Grecian foil: 


73 Iliad* m. 74 Hefiod, Open 8c Dies* 75 Homer, palfixm 

74 Hefiod, ibid* 77 Plin. 1. xviii. c* xiv. 

7 * The Greeks had hot difeovered any other contrivance for that 
purpofe, than the burning of great fire9 of wood. The torches 
mentioned by Homer confifted of branches of any refinous tree, fplit 
at the end, and lighted at the fire. Odyffi 1 . vi. ver* 307* 1 . xviii* 
ver. 306* & ver. 309* ✓ 
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was naturally favourable to the grape, but the 
long and operofe procefs by which the juice of it 
was feparated and prepared, rendered wine fcarce 
and dear 7 ’. 

Of the mechanic arts, weaving was the belt 
underltood ; yet this, as well as all the other 
employments, qualified by the appellation of 
fedentary, were praCtifed by the Greeks Handing 
upright 80 ; which feems to indicate an imperfect 
Hate of improvement. The hatchet, wimble, 
plane, and level, are the tools mentioned by Ho- 
mer, who appears to have been unacquanted with 
the faw, the i'quare, and the compafs 81 . The 
art of cutting marble, which afterwards furnilhed 
Grecian ingenuity with the materials of thole ini- 
mitable productions which arc Hill the wonder of 
the world, was as yet undifeovered ; nor did the 
polilhed luftre of this valuable Hone adorn the ha- 
bitations of the Greeks 81 . 

Homer mentions not the orders of architecture, 
which were invented in a later age ; and pillars 
are the only ornaments alligned to the edifices 
which he delcribes. The houfes of the great were 
furrounded by a wall, and confided of two floors ; 
the lower of which was diftributed into four apart- 
ments, which we have tranflated by the names of 


79 OdylT. I. v«. ver. iza. 
eo Euftach. in Iliad, i. ver. 31. 

61 OdyfT. 1 . v. ver. 234? &c. 

8j In the palace of Alcinous, which /hone with gold, filver, brafs, 
and amber, there is no mention of marble. OdvfT. 1 . iv. ver. 72. 

hall. 
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hall !j , portico, antichanfber, and bedchamber, 
words exprefling the fame relative fituation, rather 
than any other point of refemblance. The roofs 
were flat, and the doors opened towards the fur- 
rounding wall, while the gates of the wall iifclf 
opened towards the road or ftreet ’ r i'he inven- 
tion of enamelled metals had been cultivated with 
Angular fuccefsj and though painting, properly 
fo called, was rude and unformed during the age 
of Homer, the ge nius of the divine poet has de- 
feribed the rudiments of his kindred art with fuch 
graces as would adorn 85 its moft refined ftate of 

93 9 H r ktru.'<; ; fjxo** Kiti o 'sruXsi. fxzra to xvAn, ptra 
V, aifeora, o Xfotiofto;, Jtau Pollux Onomaft. 

H Qtlyfl*. 1 . i. vcr. 441. 

* 5 The nobler kinds of painting are all illuflrated in the fhield of 
Achilles ; and each picture difeovers a wonderful degree of invention, 
expreffion, and rompojition, JJiad, xviii. Perrault and Torraflbn, who 
thought it impoflible to plare fo many pictures in the circumference 
of a fhield, were anfwered by Boivin, who fuppofed a great many 
concentric circles. This opinion was adopted by Pope, who pre- 
tends that all the branches of painting, even aerial perfpe&ive, may 
be found in Homer’s fhield. u That he n\ as no ftranger to aerial 
u perfpe^iive, appears from his exprefsly marking the diftance from 
“ objetfl to objetfl,” &c. But this obfervation only proves tluu Pope, 
who pra<ftifcd painting, was little acquainted with the theory of that 
art ; finoe aerial perfpe&ive has nothing to do with the diminution of 
objedls in proportion to their diftance, and relates entirely to the 
changing and weakening of colours, according to the condition of 
the medium through which they are fecn. The objections of Per- 
rault and Terraflon, and the concentric circles of Boivin, are equally 
frivolous. The fhield of Homer contains, in fadt, but ten pictures. 
The enumeration by the particles ^.ev and fixes the number. 
But the poet not only deferibes thefe ten pictures a&ually reprefented 
on the fhield, but alfo mentions their antecedents and confcqucuts. 
This is tlie chief fuperiority of poetical imitation above painting, 
that it can deferibe, in a few pages, what many galleries of pictures 
could not reprefent. But of this more hereafter. 
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CHAP, perfection. Mufic was much pradifed among the 
. _ 1L , early Greeks. It was not of the learned kind, and 

Mufic. therefore the better adapted to touch the heart. 
The effeds afcribed to it are wonderful, but not 
incredible, becaufe the ancient mufic was not 
merely an agreeable fucceflion of harmonious, in- 
fignificant founds, but an imitation and a heighten- 
ing of the Ample, natural, and pathetic tones and 
cadences of a beautiful and expreffive language 86 . 
Sciences. In the heroic ages men had neither leifure nor 
inclination to attend to the fpeculative fciences. 
All the knowledge that they poffeffed or efteemed 
was of the practical kind. From arithmetic they 
learned fuch Ample calculations as fuited the nar- 
row fphere of their tranfadions. Aftronomy 
taught them to obferve the conftellations moll ne- 
cefi'ary to direct the adventurous courfe of the ma- 
riner: but their navigation was ftili fo imperfed 
thajt they feldom abandoned the coafts; and the 
only liars mentioned by Homer arc the Great and 
Little Bear, the Pleiades, the Hyadcs, Orion and 
the Dog Star. The metaphyfics, ethics, and poli- 
tics of the ancient Greeks have been explained 
under the article of religion, from which they were 
originally derived, and with which they long con- 
Etfucation. tinued to be inl’eparably conneded. The main ob- 
jeds propofed in the education of the young war- 
riors were, that they (hould learn to excel in the 
military exercifes of the age, efpecially thofe of 


M OdylT. iii. ver. 2671 & pafTim. 
fully hereafter# 


This fubjed will be treated 

throwing 
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throwing the lance and of driving the chariot, CHAP, 
and to command the attention of the fenate, or , f 
affembly, by delivering their opinion in a perfpi- 
cuous, elegant, and manly ftyle 87 . 

It was not only in the council and in the field Ordinary 
that thefe fuperior accomplilhments folicited and 
obtained their well-merited rewards. Each com- the Greek* 
rnunity prefented, in time of peace, the pic- tlie 
ture of a large family. The Greeks lived in con- ages, 
tinual fociety with their equals, enjoyed common 
pleafures and amufemenls, and had daily oppor- 
tunities of difplaying their ufeful talents in the 
fight of their fellow citizens. The frequent dif- 
putes between individuals occafioned litigations and 
trials, which furnilhed employment for the elo- 
quence and ability of men, in the neceffary de- 
fence of . their friends. The funeral games, and 
thofe celebrated in commemoration of feveral im- 
portant events, both of a civil and facred kind, 
opened a continual fource of entertainment. There 
the young and vigorous contended in the rapid 
race ; wielded the maffy cseltus or ponderous quoit; 
and exerted equal efforts of ftrength and Ikill in 
the other manly exercifes which confirm the vigour 
of the body, and the fortitude of the mind. Nor 
were the aged and infirm allowed to languiih for 
want of proper objects to roufe their emulation, 
to flatter their pride, and to employ their remain- 
ing aftivity. It belonged to them to offer their 
wife counfels, to interpofe their refpectcd autho- 

* 7 Tf jwiy tptyat it fwrrjot Tf tfyxtt 

g 4 rity, 
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CHAP, nty, and to decide the quarrels, as well as to 
. ‘ ■ determine the merit, of the young candidates for 

fame. The applaufe and rewards beftowed on 
him whofe counfels and decifions were moft gene- 
rally approved, confoled the weaknefs of his de- 
clining years, while his rivals, though difappointed 
for the prefent, expe&ed, on fome future occa- 
fion, to obtain the fame honourable marks of the 
public cfteem 88 . 

Ultimate of After this general review of the Grecian manners 

the Gre- and inftitutions, fhould we endeavour to eftimate 
ners and"" their value, they would probably rife in our efteem, 
diaraAcr on comparifon, either with the rude cuftoms 
hcrohf thE f ava g e I>f £ j or with the artificial refinements of 
ages. polifhed fociety. The Greeks had advanced be- 
yond that uniform infipidity of deportment, that 
fullen ferocity of manners, and that hardened in- 
fcnfibility of heart, which univerfally chara&erife 
the favage ftate. They ftjll poffefled, however, 
that patient intrepidity, that noble fpirit of inde- 
pendence, that ardent attachment to their friends, 
and that generous contempt of pain and danger 
and death, which render the defeription of the 
wild tribes of America fo interefting to a philofo- 
phic mind. Of two principal enjoyments of life, 
ftudy and converfation, they were little acquainted, 
indeed, with the confolations and pleafures of the 
firft, the want of which was compenfated, by the 
fincerity, the confidence, the charms of the fecond. 
Their focial affections were lefs comprehenlive in 


their 


Iliad, xviii. Ibid. xxiiL 
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their obje&s, but more powerful in their effetts, CHAP, 
than thofe of polifhed nations. A generous chief . _ 
rufhes to certain death, to revenge the caufe of his 
friend ; yet refufes to the prayers of an aged pa- 
rent the melancholy confolation of interring the 
remains of his favourite fon ; till the correfpond- 
ing image of his own father ftrikes his mind, and 
at once melts him to pity 6u . The imaginary 
wants and artificial paflions which are fo necelfary 
to urge the hand of induftry, and to vary the 
purfuits of men, in improved commercial faciclies, 
were fupplied to the Greeks by that exceflive 
fenfibility, which interefted them fo deeply in the 
affairs of their community, their tribe, their fa- 
mily, and their friends, and which conneded them 
by the feelings of gratitude even with the inanimate 
obje&s of nature. As they were not acquainted 
with the fame diverfitv of employments, fo neither 
were they fatigued with the fame giddy round of 
diifipated pleafures which augment the fplendid 
mifery of later times. Though ignorant of in- 
numerable arts which adorn the prefent age, 
they had difeovered one of ineftimable value, to 
render the great duties of life its molt entertain, 
ing amufement. It will not, perhaps, be eafy to 
point out a nation who united a more complete 
fubordination to eftablifhed authority with a higher 
fenfe of perfonal independence, and a more re- 
fpedful regard to the didates of religion with a 
more ardent fpirit of martial enterprize. The 


£> Iliad, xxiv. 
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CHAP, generous equality of their political eftablilhments, 
( and their fancied intercourfe with the gods, con- 
ipired to raife them to a certain elevation of charac* 
ter which will be for ever remembered and admired. 
This character was rendered permanent in Sparta, 
by the famous laws commonly aferibed to the in- 
vention of Lycurgus, but which, as will appear in 
the fubfequent chapter, were almoft. exa£t copies of 
the cuftoms and in dilutions that univerfally pre- 
vailed in Greece during the heroic ages. 
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CHAP. III. 

Diflrafted State of Greece. — The Hcracleida conduct 
the Dorians into Peloponncfus.— Divide their 
Conquefls in that Peninfuta.—Thc Eolic, Tonic , 
and Doric Migrations. — P.Jiabli foment of Colonies 
in Thrace , Macedoit, Africa , and Magna Gra- 
cia. — Infucnce of the Ionic Colonies in Afia on the 
Affairs of the Mother Country. — The Abolition of 
Monarchy in Greece. — New Diforders in that 
Country . — Four Inftitutions which tended to re- 
move them. — The Ampbyttyonic Council. — The 
Oracle of Delphi. — The Olympic Games. — The 
Spartan Laws. 

G reece triumphed over Troy, but it was a 
melancholy triumph. The calamities of war 
were followed by difaiters at fea, by difeord among 
the chiefs, by ruin to the confederacy ; yet thefe 
evils were lefs afflicting than the inteftine animo- 
fities and fedition excited by the licence of the 
people, and fomented by the ambition of the 
nobles during the long and unfortunate abfence of 
their kings. The victorious Agamemnon had 
fcarcely fet foot on his native land, when he was cut 
off by an adulterous fpoufe and a perfidious 
affaflin*. His fon Oreftes found protection in 
Athens againft the refentment of an ufurper. In 
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* OdyfT, 1. i. ver. £9. 
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the eighth year of his exile he returned with his 
partifans, and took juft vengeance on the abo- 
minable Egyfthcusand Clytemneftra*. He reigned 
in Argos, but with far lefs glory than his father ; 
nor did that kingdom ever thenceforth affume its 
ancient pre-eminence. 

The wanderings and woes of Ulvfles are too 

O J 

well known to be deferibed His patient forti- 
tude regained the kingdom of Ithaca, but not 
without wading through the blood of his mod 
illuftrious fubjects 3 4 . If hiftory minutely recorded 
the domcftic feuds which prevailed in other ftates, 
it would probably exhibit a difgufiing picture of 
fraud ami cruelty, and a continual repetition of 
jfimilar crimes and calamities would equally fatigue 
the attention, and offend the humanity, of the 
modern reader. But though it would be neither 
entertaining nor ufcful to deferibe the particular 
and tranfitory confequcnces of thefe diforders, it is 
of importance to remark their general and lafting 
tendency to prolong the weaknefs of Greece; whofe 
obfeure tninfactions, during the four following 
centuries, ill correfpond with the fplendour of the 
Trojan, or even of the Argonautic, expedition. 

The hiftory of this long period is very confufedly 
and imperf&ftly related by ancient authors, and the 
chronology is throughout very inaccurately afeer- 
tained ; yet fuch events as are either interefting in 
themfelves, or had any permanent influence on the 


3 OdylT. J. iil. ver. 196. and vcr. 305, & feq. 

3 OdyfT. paflim. *- OdylT. 1 . xxii. ver. 290, & feq. 
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memorable ages of G recce, which form the fub- CHAP, 
jeft of the prefent work, may be clearly explained, . nr ' . 
and reduced to a narrow compafs. In order to Divifionof 
preferve an unbroken narrative, we mull: confider tho 
three feries of events, which naturally followed each 
other, and which all pointed to the fame goal. In 
this view, we fliall fir It examine the migrations of 
different tribes or communities within the narrow 
bounds of Greece ; fecondly, the eftablifliment of 
new colonies in many diftant parts of Europe, as well 
as of Afia and Africa ; and, thirdly, the internal 
changes produced in the fevcral Hates, by their 
adoption, almoft univcrlally, of the republican, in- 
Head of the monai'chical, form of government s . 

In the fluctuation of thefe commotions, we muff 
then feek for the feeds of order and liability, and 
endeavour to trace, amidfl: extenfive migrations, 
general revolutions, and unceafing hoffilities, the 
origin and improvement of thofe Angular infti- 
tutions which tended to unite, to polifli, and to 
adorn the fcattered and Hill fpreading branches of 
the Grecian race through every part of the world. 

The migrations, which foon followed the Tro- Migra- 
jan expedition, are mentioned, but not explained, by J™" °f_ the 
hiftorians. Their general caufe may be difeovered tribes or 
in Homer, whole poems, no lefs inftruclive than T™ mum ' 
agreeable, can alone enable us tc travel with equal ’ 
fecurity and pleafure in the dark regions of Grecian 
antiquity. Domeftic diffenfion, and, ftill more, the 
unfettled tenure of landed property, as deferibed 

5 Velleius Patercul. 1- i. 

by 
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C P. by that immortal poet, naturally engaged the 
» — w ~ . » Grecian tribes, notwithftanding their acquaintance 
with agriculture, often to change their rcfpe&ive 
habitations. The idea of a feparate property in 
land is the principal tie which binds men to parti- 
cular diftricts. The avarice of individuals is un- 
willing to relinquifh the fields, which it has been 
the great object of their induftry to cultivate and 
to adorn, and their pride is averfe to a reparation 
from their hereditary eftablifliments. Thefe pal* 
Hons, which cover the black heaths and inhol'* 
pitable mountains of the north with fair and po- 
pulous cities, while far more inviting regions of 
the earth ftill remain deftitute of inhabitants, could 
not have much influence on a people, who re- 
garded land as the property of the public, rather 
in the than of individuals. In fuch a nation, men are 
Greece. connected with the territory which they inhabit, 
A. c. 1:34. only as members of a particular community, and 
when expofed to any flight inconvenience at home, 
or allured by fairer profpeds from abroad, they iflue 
forth with one accord to acquire, by their united 
valour, more fecure or more agreeable fettlements. 
Governed by motives of this kind, a tribe of 
Boeotians, foon after the Trojan war, feized the 
rich vale of Theffalian Arne. The fame reft- 
lefs fpirit urged a warlike band of Thcflalians to 
quit the feats of their anceftors. The new emi- 
grants poured down with reflfllefs violence on 
the unprepared Boeotians, who were thus reluc- 
tantly compelled, fixty years after the taking of 

Troy, 
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Troy, to rejoin their brethren in the ancient king- c ’H a p. 
dom of Cadmus 4 * 6 . . , 

Twenty years after this event, a more extenfive 'Hie de- 
migration totally changed the afFairs of the Peio- 
ponnefus ; and, in its confequcnces, gave new in- l« conduct 
habitants to the whole weftern coalt of Afia Minor. t ! ie D . 0 ' 

nans into 

The rival families of Perfeus and Pelops anciently the Pciu- 
contended for the dominion of the Grecian penin- 
fula. The fortune of the Pelopidae prevailed j but 
their fupericrity led them rather to perfecute, than 
to forgive, their enemies. The defendants and 
partifans of the great Hercules, the moll illuftrious 
hero of the Perfeid line, were di veiled of their 
polTeffions, and driven into banilhment. The 
exiles were' firlt received bv the Athenians, whofe 
more humane, or more enlarged policy, rendered 
Attica, ever fince the reign of Thefeus, the ordi- 
nary refource of the miferable 7 . Their leader 
Hyllus was afterwards adopted by Epaiius, the aged 
King of Doris ; and the death of their benefactor loon 
made the Heracleidae mailers of that mountainous 
province 8 . But the wilds of Oeta and Parnaf- 
fus were little fitted to fatisfy men, whofe anceftors 
had enjoyed far more valuable polfellions. Their 
natural ambition was long reprelfed by the grow- 
ing greatnefs of the Pelopidse, and the glory of 
Agamemnon. After the unexpected difallors of 
that prince, they twice attempted, unfuccefsfuliy, 
to break through the Corinthian ilthmus, and to 

4 Thtfcydul. 1 . i, p. 9 & 10. Diodor. 1 . iv. Strabo, 1 . ix. 

p. 630. Pauian. 1 . ix. 0.40# 

7 Lylias Orat. Funeb. a Strabo, 1 . ix. p. 427. 

recover 
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recover their ancient dominion in Argos and Lace-' 
daemon 0 . 

Inftru&ed by paft mi {carriages, Temenus, Cref- 
phontes, and Ariftodemus, defeendants in the fifth 
degree from Hercules, finally abandoned the hopc- 
lefs defign of entering the Peloponnefus by land. 
But determining to ufe every exertion for regaining 
their hereditary eftablifhments, they fet themfelves, 
with great induftry, to prepare tranl’ports in a con- 
venient harbour, at the northern extremity of the 
Corinthian gulph, which, in confequence of this 
tranfa&ion, received, and thenceforth retained, the 
name of Naupactus. The warlike and rapacious 
yEtolians, whole leader Oxylus u'as nearly related 
to the family of Hercules, readily affifted their 
labours with a view to fharc the booty that might 
accrue from the expedition. The Dorians, who 
inhabited the neighbourhood of Mount Pindus, 
cheerfully deferted the gloomy folitude of their 
woods, in order to feek pofleflions in a more agree- 
able and better cultivated country. Animated 
by thefe reinforcements, the Ileracleidce redoubled 
their diligence. All necdlary preparations were 
made for the invafion : yet their confidence in 
arms excluded not the ufe of artifice. By fecret 
intrigues they gained a party in Lacedamion ; and, 
before fitting fail, they prudently detached a body 
of light armed troops, whofe appearance at the 
Ifthmus drew the ftrength of the enemy towards 
that quarter' 0 . Meanwhile their armament was 

9 Herodot. I. U. c. x::vl. ApoIIcdor, 1. iii. c. v. & vi. 

JAtufa.i. !. ii. Cm xviii. 


I 


carried 
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CuVi-ial bv a favoarabk crak towards the cad ora 
cuaJb of Palopcnnefiis. The Heracleidm landed 
their followers without opposition, and affailed the 
dofjncelefs territories to vhiJi they kid Jong laid 
claim, comprehending the whole peuinihhi, except 
the central province of Arcadia, and die maritime 
diftriet of Ac Ini a. The five o :::r provinces were 
conquered at tlv* fame hnux though by different 
means. Laconia was betrayed to the invaders M ; 
Argos acknowledged their authority ; Cormh, 
Elis, and Melfenn, fubinitted to iheir arms. The 
volution was complete, and cithrcd with hide 
hloodfhed, but not without gi car opprJIion of the 
ancient inhabitant' 1 , many of whom emigrated, and 
many were reduced into flavor/ A 

The f IcracleidcU, agreeably to.be cu/loin off hat 
age, divided their new acquisitions hy lot. 'The 
kingdom of Argos fell to the fliare of Temcnus ; 
Crcfphontes obtained Meifcma ; and, as Ariftode- 
mus then happened to die, Laconia was fet apart 
for his infant fons, the twin-brothers, Luryfthenes 
and Procles. Corinth was be ft owed on their 
kinfman Aletcs ; and Elis given to Oxyhis, their 
brave oEtolian ally l -\ This diftribution, however, 
referred only to the royal dignity, then extremely 
limited, and to an appropriate domain to the 
fevcral princes in their refpeclive allotments. The 
reft of the territory was divided among the warlike 
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11 Strabo, I. viii. p. 365- 
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Fate of the 
expelled 
princes of 
thofe 
countries. 


Dorians and iEtolians, who had conquered for 
themfelves, not for their leaders 14 ; and who, hav- 
ing over-run, without oppofuion, the fineft pro- 
vinces of the Peloponnefus, could not willingly 
return to lead a life of hardihip and mifery on their 
native mountains. 

Before this important revolution, Argos and 
Lacedaemon were fubject to Tifamenus, grand- 
fon of Agamemnon ; Mc-ffenia was governed by 
Melanthus, a defeendant of the venerated Neftor. 
Thefe princes had not fo far degenerated from the 
glory of their anceftors, as to fubmit to become 
fubjeefs in the countries where they had long 
reigned. On the falfe firft alarm of invafion, occa- 
ftoned by the appearance of light troops at the 
Ilthmus, Tifamenus and Melanthus had taken the 
field with the flower of the Argive and Meffenian 


nations. But while they prepared to repel the 

expetted inroads from the north, they received the 

melancholy intelligence that their kingdoms had 

been attacked on another fide, on which they 
The fol- * 

lowers of thought them fecure. Inltead of returning fouth- 

Tifamenus ward to difpoffcfs the Hcracleida:, an enterprife 
too daring to afford any profpeft of fuccefs, Tifa- 
menus turned his arms againlt the Ionians, who 
inhabited the fouthem fhore of the Corinthian 
gulph. An obftinate battle was fought, which 
proved fatal to Tifamenus ; but his followers ob- 
tained a decifive viftory, and, having expelled 
or inflaved the ancient inhabitants, took 15 poffef- 


** Ifccrat- in Archidam. 15 Paufan* & Strabo, ibid. 

fion 
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lion of that valuable province, fo famous in later 
times under the name of Achaia. Melanthus en- 
joyed better fortune. Accompanied by his faith- 
ful MdTenians, he reforted to Attica, then engaged 
in war with the neighbouring kingdom of Boeotia. 
The Boeotian prince propofcd to decide the con- 
teft by fingle combat. Thymsetes, though de- 
fended from the heroic Thefeus, declined the 
challenge. Melanthus accepted it, prevailed in 
the conflict, and the fceptre of the depofed Thy- 
maetes was his reward 

The fermentation occafiolied in Greece by fo 
many expulfions and migrations, expanded illelf 
through th'6 iflands and coafts of Afia Minor. 
Many Peloponnefian fugitives, who beheld with 
indignation the calamities inflided on their country, 
flocked to the ftandard of Penthilus a younger 
brother of Tifamenus, who had taken refuge in 
Euboea. Others followed the banners of Cleues 
and Melaus ", alfo defendants of Agamemnon. 
The partizans of all thefe princes having unfuc- 
cefsfully traverfed the northern parts of Greece in 
quell of new fettlements, finally yielded to the 
didates of their enterprifing fpirit, crofled the 
Hellefpont eighty-eight years after the taking of 
Troy, and cftablilhed themfelves along the Ihore 
of the ancient kingdom of Priam. They gradually 
diifufed their colonies from Cyzicus on the Prcv 
ponds to the mouth of the river Hermus ,9 j which 

16 Strabo, l.ix. p. 393, Herodot. 1 . v. c. 65. 

Strabo, l.ix. p.4oa 1S Idem, l.xiil, p .582, & 

*s Id'.Ui. ibid. & Herodot. I. i. c. 15 1. 
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Coill'LlS 
devotes 
himftlf to 
„ death for 
ins coun- 
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delightful country, together with the ifle of Lelbos* 
thenceforth received the name of Eolis or Eolia, 
to denote that its inhabitants belonged to the Eo* 
lian branch of the Hellenic race M . 

Confequenccs ftill more important refulted from 
the expulfion of the Achaeans by the followers of 
Tifamenus. The ancient inhabitants of Achaia, 
being themfelvcs lonians, took refuge with their 
kinfmen in Attica. The Mcflenian fugitives under 
Melanthus had fought protedion in the fame coun- 
try. The Athenians readily accepted thefe new 
acceffions of ftrength, being infpired with a well- 
founded jealoufy ox the Dorian conquerors of 
Peloponnefus, whofe ambition early produced that 
memorable rivallhip between the Doric and Ionic 
race, which fubfifted to the late/t times of the 
Grecian republics In the reign of Codrus, fon 
of Melanthus, the Dorians had already incroached 
on the Athenian frontier, and feized the territory 
of Megara, on the northern coaftof the Saronic 
gulph IsTuing from their ftrong-holds in that 
rocky dillrid, from which it was long impoffible 
to didoiige them, they handled the Athenians in a 
cruel w^r, concerning which a fuperftitious rumour- 
prevailed, that they Ihould finally* remain con- 
queror;, provided they abftained from injuring, the 
perfon of the Athenian king. Codrus, hearing 
the report, was infpired with the fpirit of' heroiftn 
congqnial to his family. Dilguifmg himfelf in the’ 
habit/of a pcafant, he proceeded to the quarters of 

Icrodrt 1. J. c.cli. Zfriudot. Thucyd. & Died, pafllm. 

Sirzooj 1. i\r n, 39 j. 
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the enemy; infulted a Dorian foldier ; a combat CHAP. 

enfued ; Codrus fell 13 ; his body was recognifed ; . m ‘ , 

and the fuperflitious Peloponnefians, now defpair- 

i.ng of fuccefs, fufpended their hoftilities. The 

inimitable merit of a prince, who had devoted 

himfelf to death for the fafety of his country, fur- 

jiifhed the Athenians with a pretence for abolilhing 

. .. . . T * . , ° A.C.io.'lS. 

the royal authority. None of the human race, j toya | ly 

they declared, was worthy to fucceed Codrus; aboiHhed 
and none but Jupiter Ihould thenceforth reign in m "' lcn, ‘ 
Athens 2+ . Medon, the elddl fori o 1 that admired 
prince, was appointed firft magiltrale of the re- 
public under the humbler title of archon. llts 
brothers, Ndeus and Androclus, probably difTutif- 
ficd wkh thefe tranfaclions, determined to leave 
their country. Their defign was approved by the The iom.- 
Achaean and Meflenian refugees, and by many miration. 
Athenian citizens, who complained that Attica was A ' C ' IC5S ’ 
too narrow and barren to maintain the encrcafing 
numbers of its inhabitants. The re (t lcls fpirits in 
Phocis, Eceotia, and other neighbouring provinces, 
eagerly joined the emigrants. They failed to 
Afia Minor ; expelled the ancient inhabitants, a 
mixed race of J.ydians, Carians, and Pelafgi ; and 
feized the central and moll beautiful portion of 
the Afiatic coaft 15 Their colonies were gradually 
diffufed from the banks of the Hcrmus to thp 
promontory of Pofideion. They afterwards took , 
poffellion of Chios and Samos ; and all thefe 


23 Paufan. 1. vii, c. xxv. Juftin. 1. ii. 

71 Paufan. 1. vii, c. ii. Heroclot. 1. i. c. cxlii* 
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blifhed in 
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Thrace* 
Africa, 
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Graecia, 
&c„ 


countries were united by the common name of 
Ionia, to denote that the lonians compofed the moft 
numerous divifion of the colony l ". 

During the fame turbulent ages, inteftine fedi- 
tion, foreign invalion, or the relllefs fpirit of ad- 
venture and rapine, occafioned other important ex* ** 
tenfions of Grecian colonization. The moft nu- 
merous colonies occupied the ifles of the Ionian 
and iEgsean feas, the fcuthern coaft of Italy almoft 
interfered by the, former, and the winding ftiores 
cf Afia Minor 27 lb beautifully diverfined by the 
latter. The larger iflands of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Cyprus, woe very anciently planted by Greeks. 
While the Hellenic ftock pulhed forth thefe vigor- 
ous {hoots towards the eaft and weft, very confi- 
derable branches extended towards the north and 
fouth. The maritime parts of Epirus, Macedonia, 
and Thrace, themfelves abounding in Greek fcttle- 
ments, poured forth new colonies, along the Eu- 
ropean ftiores of the Propontis and Euxine 8 ; and 
emigrants from the Peloponnefus having early 
eftablifned themfelves on the oppofite coaft of 
Africa, were gradually diffufed from the confines 
of Egypt to the Syrtic gulph 20 . The hiftory of 
all thefe colonies, fome of which rivalled in arts, 
and others in arms, the glory of the mother 
country, will merit our attention, in proportion 


* Strabo, I. xlv. p. 632 , 5c feq. Paufan.I. vii. c.ii. 
37 Thucydid. 1. i. 5c Strabo, paflim. 

88 Herodot. 1. ii- & l.iv. 

** Herodot. 1, iv. c. cxlvii. Strabo, 1. x. 5c l.xvii. 
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as they emerge from obfcurity, and take a Ration CHA p. 
in the general fyftcm of Grecian politics. , in> . 

The Afiatic Greeks, whole affairs firft became The Doric 
intimately conne&ed with thofe of the mother 
country, received a confiderable acceffion of 
ftrength in confequencc of the renewal of hofti- 
lities between the Athenians and Dorians. The 
latter were finally expelled from molt of their 
ftrong-holds in Megara. Difdaining after this 
misfortune to return into the Peloponncfus, many 
of them failed to the iflands of Rhodes and Crete, 
already peopled by Doric tribes ; while others 
tranfported themfelves to the peninfula of Caria, 
which, in honour to their mother country, re- 
ceived the name of Deris 3 °. 

In confequence of this eftablilhnient, which was view of 
formed two hundred and forty years after the Tro- ^ o ^ auc 
jan war, the weftern coalt of Afia Minor was 
planted by the Eolians in the north, the Ionians 
in the middle, and the Dorians in the fouth.' 

Thefe original divilions of the Hellenic race re- 
tained in their new fettlements the peculiarities of 
accent and dialed, by which they had been refpec- 
lively diftinguifhed m Europe 31 ; and which, at 
the time of their feveral emigrations, prevailed in 
Bceotia, Attica, and Lacedaemon. r I he Boeotians, 
and Lacedaemonians, who claimed the firft honouis, 
the one of the Eolic, and the other off the Dorian 
name, adhered, with little variation, to their an- 

J0 Strabo, & Paufan. & Ilerodot. 1. viii. c. lxxiii. 

Hfradid. Pont, apud Athenaeum, 1. XiV. 

h 4 cfenj: 
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chap, clent dialefts : but the Athenians, more ingem* 
ons, or fonder of novelty, made fuch confider- 
able alterations in their writing and pronuncia- 
tion, as remarkably diftinguiflicd them from their 
Ionian brethren ; and thus the fame language came 
to be modified into four fubdivifions % or dialcds, 
which may be ftill recognifed in the invaluable re- 
mains of Grecian literature. 

Peculiar Of all thefe innumerable colonies, the Ionians 
advantage, will demand our carlicft and moil fludious atten- 
•fau cok) t ‘ on * ’riicy fettled in a country of great extent 
uic-. and fertility, enjoying the molt delicious climate, 
and peculiarly adapted to a commercial intercourfe 
with the molt improved nations of antiquity. Fa- 
voured by fo many advantages, they filently fiou- 
riibed in peace and profperity, till their growing 
wealth and numbers excited the avarice or the 
Their in- jealoufy of the powers of Alia. They were fuc- 
fhr afl-jira ceffively conquered by the Lydians and Perlians, 
of" their but never thoroughly fubdued. Having imbibed 
anceftors* ^ le principles of European liberty, they fpurned 
the yoke of Afiatic bondage. In their glorious 
ftruggles to re-afTutne the character of freemen, 
they folicited and obtained the afliftance of their 
Athenian anceitors, and occafioned that memo- 
rable rivalfhip between the Greeks and Perfians, 
which, having lafted two centuries, ended in the 
deftruttion of the Perfian empire. In this il- 
luftrious contcft, the firft fucceffes of the GreeM| 
againfl enemies far more powerful, and incom- 
parably more numerous than themfelves, infpired 
f 1 Strabo, 1. viii. 
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them with an enthufiafm of valour. Their ex- CHAP, 
ploits merited not only praife but wonder 33 , and v 
feemcd fit objefts for that hiftorical romance, 
which, in the progrcfs of literature, naturally fuc- 
c 'ds to epic poetry. 

i'he writers who undertook to record and to Coonec- 
ad ■ > the trophies of Marathon and Platoea, had 
or.. a to look back to the tranfaclions of } 

m.*:.. - note times. But in taking this retro- 

fp:t . , :hcy difeovered, or at leaf! we may difeover 
by t. , >ir works, that their inquiries began too late 
to a ord much authentic information on that iin- 
porta;:!- lubjeel. Yet, imperfect as their relations 
need .arily'- are, they ferve to explain by what con- 
currence of favourable circumstances and caufes 
the Greeks adopted thole Singular inllitutions, ac- 
quired that fenfe of national honour, and attained 
thole virtues of policy and prowefs, which enabled 
them, by the moll fplcndid feries of exploits re- 
corded in hiflory, firlt to refill, then to ‘ invade, 
and finally to fubdue the monarchy of Cyrus. 

During the prevalence of thofe generous, though Abolition 
romantic opinions, which charaflterifed the heroic , m . onar * 
ages, the authority of kings was founded on reli- Greece, 
gion," fupported by gratitude, and confirmed by 
utility. , While they approved themfelves worthy 
minifters of heaven, they were entitled to due and 

S ’T a tfyx fj.cyay.'t kui Gavuarx. Herodot. p. r. The exploits 
b he relates, ftiil more than his manner of relating them, render 
the work of Herodotus the intermediate fiiade between poetry and 
Jiidory, between Homer and Thucydides. 

hereditary 
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CHAP, hereditary honours 34 ; but in the exercife of the 
. H1 ‘ , regal office, they were bound to refpeQ: the rights, 

the fentiments, and even the prejudices of their 
fubje&s. The fatal didates of ambition and ava- 
rice led them to tranfgrcfs the preferibed limits, 
and to trample on thofe laws which their prede- 
‘~efibrs had held facred 'The minute divifion of 
landed property, which had already taken place 
not only, as above mentioned, in the Peloponne- 
fus, but in the northern provinces of Greece, ren- 
dered the nobles and people more fenfible of thofe 
encroachments, which they mud at once boldly 
refid, or fubrnit for ever to the yoke of oppjvffiou. 
Reduced to this alternative, the Greeks were in- 
clined by difpofnion, and enabled by duration, to 
prefer and to maintain flu: mod honourable part. 
The prerogatives of royalty were not as yet fup- 
ported by the excluftve right of the fword, by 
which a particular clafo of men might intimidate 
and controul the refolutions of their fellow-1 ubjedfs. 
The more independent and ill ud nous citizens, 
who had been accudomcd from the earlied times 
to come armed to the council or afiembly, com- 
municated their grievances, and look proper 
means to redrefs them 0 . Jvliltas, the fourth 
Argive prince in fucceffion to Temcnus, was con- 
demned to death for ufurping ablolute power. 
Monarchy expired more honourably in Attica ; it 
perilhed dill more difgracefully in Arcadia, 
was gradually aboliffied in every province of 

54 Ecrt pinmr ytgeen 'ra.TfiKca Bacr^utxi. Thucyriicl. l.i. 

3i Thucydld. 1. i. p. ic- 30 Ariftot. Polit. 1. ivi c. 13. 

4 Greece, 
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Greece, except Sparta alone, from the fouthern chap. 
extremity of Peloponnefus to the northern frontier 
ofTheffaly <7 . 

The important, though remote confequences of Accumu 
this revolution, will be explained in the fcquel. Its 
immediate tendency fcrved only to multiply the that coun« 
evils which it was deligned to remedy. Greece, u ?* 
opprefled by its kings, was {till more opprefled by 
its archons, or magi ft rates 3H j and, already too 
much divided under the ancient government, was 
Hill more fubdivided under the new form of polity. 

Many inferior cities dildained the jurifdiftion of 
their refpcftive capitals. Several of them affe&ed 
feparate and independent fovereignty. Each town, 
each diftrift, maintained war with its neighbours ; 
and the fanciful flate of nature, according to the 
philofophy of Hobbes, was actually realized in that 
diftra&ed country 3 ' . 


From rhefe accumulated diforders, which feemed Circum. 
fcarcely capable of augmentation, it is time to 
turn our view to thofc events and caufes which tended to 


operated in a contrary direction, and gradually in- 
troduced union and happinefs. The Dorian con- 
queft of Peloponnefus, otherwife produdlive of 
much confufion and bloodfhed in that peninfula, 
greatly extended, however, the falutary influence 


remove 

them. 

The au- 
thority of 
the Am- 
phidlyonic 
council 


of the Amphittyonic council. In the northern extended. 


parts of Greece, this inftitution, which had been 


o|jpinal!y intended to 


prevent foreign invafion. 


37 Thucydid. 1 . i. p. 10. 

3 * Ariftot. Poiit. 1. iv. c. 13* Plut, in Solon* 
39 Thucydid. ibid. 


had 
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C H A t*. had been found equally ufeful in promoting do- 
, - I,L . medic concord. The Dorians being condituent 
members of the council, continued to attend its 
meetings after they had fettled beyond the moun- 
tainous iflhmus of Corinth. The provinces which 
they conquered gradually aflumed the fame pri- 
vilege. The Amphictyons thus became a repre- 
fentative alfembly of the whole Grecian name, 
confiding not only of the three original tribes of 
Ionians, Dorians, and Eolians, but of the feveral 
fubdivifions of thefe tribes, and of the various 
communities formed from their promifeuous com- 
bination ' ,,n . Each independent date had a right to 
fend two members, the Pylagoras 41 and Hierom- 
nemon 4 * * 7 ', respectively entruded with the civil and 
religious concerns of their conditucnts. The abo- 
lition of royalty rendering the independent com- 
munities more numerous, increafed the Am- 
phiftyons to about an hundred perfons 4 \ The 

central 


4 ’ The principal dividons were — 

i Ionians, among whom the Athenians held the firft rank. 

3 The Dorians, among whom the Lacedaemonians held the 
firft rank. 

3 The Eolians, among whom the Boeotians held the firft' rank. 

* 4 ThelTalians. 5 Magnctes. 6 Achaeans. 

7 Phithiotes. 8 Phccians. 9 Malians, 

jo -ffinian6 or Oetians. 11 Dolopians. Locrians, 

Confer. Paufan. in Phocic. & iEfchin. dc Falfa Legat. 

41 Demoflh.'dc. Coron. fe<ft. 51. 42 Suidas, advoc. 

43 Thirty-one Amphictyonic cities undertook the defexd|fe.of 
Greece in the Perfian war, (Plutarch, in Themiftocl.) The ofiKalf 
of Greece, on that memorable occafion, remained neutral, or fided 
with the enemy, (llcrodot. & Diodor.) If each city fent two 
members to the Amphi&ycns, the whole would amQV.Qt to one hun- 
dred 
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Central city of Delphi, fo famous from caufes that c H A p. 
will be immediately explained, was chofen as a , ***• , 

convenient place for holding their vernal affembly $ 
the autumnal was ftill held at Thermopylae. Art 
oath, guarded by the moft folema imprecations, 
was adminiftered to each member, “ that he would 
“ never fubvert any Amphi&yonic city, nor ftop 
** the courfes of its running water, but punilh to 
the utmoft of his power thole who committed 
“ fuch outrages 4 *.” Their conftiluents, however, 
difcovered, on innumerable occaftons, that they 
thought themfelves but imperfectly bound by this 
facred promife. Every excels of animofity pre- 
vailed among the Grecian republics, notwithftand- 
Ing the interpofition of tile AmphiCtyons. Yet it 
cannot be doubted that their authority tended 
fometimes to appeafc , fometimcs to moderate con- 
tention ; and that this refpected tribunal, though 
deficient in coercive power, had a confiderable 
effect towards fupprefling dii'cord, and retraining 
the barbarities of war 45 . 

The Amphictyons gained much confideration, . . 
declaring themfelves protestors of the Delphic of Grecian 
oracle, which had been growing to importance oracles, 
fmee the Dorian conquell, and which thenceforth 
gradually acquired an extraordinary influence on the 
affairs of Greece. It is feldom poilible to explain 
the rife of inftitutions derived from the natural paf- 


3’red and twenty-four. But ns fome cities enjoyed the right of being 
reprefented in that council only in conjunction with others, this might 
reduce the number of members to that afligned in the text. 

44 JEfchin. de Falfa Lcgat. fe<5t. 35 . 45 Plut. in Cimon. 

fions 
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CHAP, fions of men, or founded on prejudices as ancient 
. ^ . as the world. The moft probable information con- 

cerning the origin of Grecian oracles was conveyed 
to Herodotus 4 % in a thin allegorical veil, by the 
priefts of Dodona, and explained to that inquifitive 
and ingenious traveller by the priefts of Jupiter 
in Egypt. In the fanciful ftyle of antiquity, a 
black pigeon few from the temple of Egyptian 
Thebes to Thelprotia in Epirus, perched on a 
fpreading oak, proclaimed with a human voice, 
that an oracle of Jupiter fhould be eftablifhed ; and 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlet of 
Dodona obeyed the divine admonition. In plainer 
language, a female attendant belonging to the 
temple of Thebes on the Nile was tranfported to 
Epirus by Phoenician pirates, and there fold as a 
Have. Her Egyptian complexion deferved the 
epithet of black among the mountaineers of Thcf- 
protia, bordering on the II lyric hordes, who were 
remarked by the Greek hiftorians for their bloom- 
ing complexions, adive vigour, and longevity 47 . 
She was faid to fpeak the language of birds, be- 
fore fhe underftood the Grecian tongue, often 
diftinguifhed by the appellation of human fpeech 4S . 
The enterpriftng female, though reduced to cap- 
tivity among thofe whom fhe muft have regarded 
as Barbarians, did not yield to defpair, but dex- 
teroufly availed herfelf of the advantages which fhe 
derived from her education and her country. $ 
'Egypt, fupcrftition had been already reduced into 

Herodol. 1 . ii. c. 54, 47 Jdieian in Macrob. 

4* Homer, paflim. 
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fyftem ; and a pretenfion to prophecy was one of C H A P. 
the moft fuccefsful artifices by which the priefts of . ^ , 

Thebes long governed the opinions and refolutions 
of prince and people. Her attendance on the 
temple had taught her fome of the arts by which 
this pretenficn was maintained. She chofe the dark 
firade of a venerable oak; delivered myfterious 
anfwers to the admiring multitude ; her reputation 
increafed ; fuccefs gained her affociates ; a temple 
rofe to Jupiter, and was furrounded by houfes for 
his minifters. 

This lingular irdlitution was imitated, at a very Reafon 
early period, in many provinces of Greece. The *eir 
various and jnconfiftent accounts of fimilar cftablifh- was not 
ments abundantly confirm the antiquity of their confider- 

. . . c . able dur- 

origm, and the multiplicity or temples, groves, ; ng thehe- 
grottos, and caverns, in which the favourites of in- roic a 6 cs * 
numerable divinities declared their will to men, 
proves them not lefs univerfal than ancient 49 . 

During the heroic ages, indeed, as illuftrious and 
pious men believed themfelvcs, on important oc- 
cafions, honoured with the immediate prefence and 
advice of their heavenly prote&ors, the fecondary 
information of priefts and oracles was lefs generally 
regarded and efteemed. But in proportion as the 
belief ceafed that the gods appeared in a human 
form, or the fuppofed vilits at leaft cf thefe celeftial 
beings feemed lefs frequent and familiar, the office 
oLnrieft became more important and refpe&able, 
ana the confidence in oracles continually gained 

49 Strabo, L viii. p. 35 a. & p. 418. & Strabo and Pa u fan. paflim. 

ground. 
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C *iil P ' S r0UR d* -At length, thefe admired inftitutions, 
being confidered as the chief and almoft only 
mode of communication with Supernatural powers, 
acquired a degree cf influence calculated to controul 
every other principle of authority, whether civil or 
facred ,0 . 

Cireum- thefe various oracles, though alike founded 

ftaiices on ignorance, and raifed by deceit, were not equally 
Supported by power and policy. The crafty Cre- 
celebrity to tans (apt fcholars of Egypt,) who inftituted the 
ofDdphL W0) 'flijp of the Delphian Apollo SI , gradually pro- 
cured the credit of fuperior veracity to the pre- 
dictions of the god whom they ferved. Favour- 
able circumflances concurred ; the central fituation 
of Delphi ; the vernal feflion of the Amphiftyons ; 
the luftre derived from the immediate protection of 
that affembly ; above all, the uncommon and awful 
afpeCt of the place itfelf, fitted to excite wonder in 
. ages lefs addicted to fuperftition. 

Defcrip- That branch of the celebrated mount Pamaflus, 
place ftlUt divides t be diftriCts of Phocis and Locris, 

contained, towards its fouthdrn extremity, a pro- 
found cavern, the crevices of which emitted a ful- 
phureous vapour, that, powerfully affeCting the 
brain, was deemed capable of infpiring thofe who 
breathed it with religious frenzy, and prophetic 
enthufiafin s *. Around the principal mouth of the 
chafm, the city of Delphi arofe in the form of a 

50 Ilerodot. Thucydid. & Xenoph'. pafilm. ■&' 

51 Homer, Hymn, ad Apollin. 

52 Diodor, Sicul. 1 xvi. c. 36. & Sa*ab 1 . ix. p. 419. 

1 theatre. 
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theatre, upon the ■winding declivity of Pamaffus, c H^A P. 
whole fanteftic tops overfhadowechit like a canopy, ■ 1 . 

on the north, whijtatwo immenfe rockstendered 
it inaccelhble on tne eaft and weft, and the rugged 
and fhapelefs mount Cirphis defended it on' the 
fouth 53 . The foot of the laft-named mountain is 
^waihed by the rapid Piiftus, which difcharges it- 
felf into the fea at the diftance of fix milea 
from the facred city. This inacceflible and ro- 
mantic fituation, from which the place derived 
the name of/ Delphi 54 , was rendered (till more 
ftriking, by the innumerable echoes which mul- 
tiplied every found, and increafed the ignorant 
vcneratioh qf vifitants for the god of the oracle. 

The artful minifters of Apollo gradually collected 
fuch obje&s in the groves and temple as were 
fitted to aftonifh the fenfes of the admiring mul- 
titude. The fplendour of marble, the magic of 
painting, the invaluable ftatues of gold and filver, 
reprefented (to ufe the language of antiquity) not 
the refemblance of any earthly habitation, but' 
rather expreffed the image of Olympus, adorned 
and enlightened by the actual prefence of the gods. 

During the age of Homer, the -rich magnificence 
of Delphi, was already proverbial ss ; and when 

33 Homer had rather painted than defcribed the fituation of Pytho> 

Apollo’s templtya Delphi ; v 

Avrotf vie z$tv ’ 

^ Ilcrpn wr®>t$ 6 /x»Ta»> auM S* vieMppi B rwroty &c. ' 

Hymn, ad Apolliiu 

34 AsX^o; is explained in the gloflaries by fynonymoiis. words* 
fignifyin %/oliiar/, atone. 

55 CvS* Urdu Ww? ovfcj two? i tgyu, 

vol. 1. 1 Xerxes 
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c P. Xerxes undertook his memorable expedition againft 
Greece, the dedications in this pious treafury, 
accumulated from the fuperftition and vanity of 
Greeks and Barbarians’,' were neld equivalent 56 to 
the revenues of the monarch of Alia, who covered 
the broad ASgjean with his fleet, and tranfported 
into Europe two millions of armed men. 

The parti- „ The prote&ion and fuperintendance of this pre- 
cular con-^ c j ous depofltory of riches and fuperftition belonged 
that orade. t0 the Amphi&yons. Buttle inhabitants of Del- 
phi, who, if we may ufe the expreflion, were the 
original proprietors of the oracle, always conti- 
nued to dirett the religious ceremonies, and to 
conduct the important bufmefs of prophecy ”. It 
was their province alone to determine at what 
time, and on what occafion, the Pythia fhould 
mount the facred tripod, to receive the prophetic 
fleams, by which fhe communicated with Apollo. 
When overflowing with the heavenly infpiration, 
fhe uttered the confufed words, or rather frantic 
founds, irregularly fuggefted by the impulfe'of the 
god; the Delphians 58 colle&ed thefe founds, re- 
duced them into order, animated them with fenfe, 
and adorned them with harmony. The Pythia, 
appointed and difmifled "at pleafure, was a mere 
instrument in the hands of thofe artful minifters, 


$6 See Diflert. fur 1’ Oracle de Delphi par M. Hardion, Mem. de 
I’Academ. The companion was, dbubtlefs, an exaggeration of the 
wealth of Delphi, which was little known till later times, when the 
Phocians plundered the temple of near 1 million fterling, without 
exhaufting its treafures. But of this more hereafter. 

& Strabo, 1 . ix J* Strabo, Lix.p# 419. 

whofe 
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tyhofe charatter became fo venerable and fo facred, chap. 
that they were finally regarded, not merely, as ■_ * . 

attendants and wcj^hippers, but as, the peculiar 
family of the god S9 . Their number was icortfider- 
able, and never exa&ly afcertained, fince all the 
principal inhabitants of Delphi, claiming an, im- 
mediate relation to Apollo, were entitled to officiate 
in the rites of his fan&uary ; and even the inferior 
ranks of freemen belonging to that facred city, were 
continually employed in dances, feftivals, procef- 
fions, and in difplaying all the gay pageantry of an 
airy and elegant fuperftition. ; 

The fubfequent hiftory of Greece attefts the Its influ- 
important aid falutary influence of the Delphic eftabiiOi- 
oracle, which no fooner attained fplendor, than it «ng the 
confirmed, by its awful fan&ion, two inftitutions, ° lymp,e , 
the firft religious, the fecond civil, and both ac- Spartan 
companied with very extraordinary confequences. • law5 * 

The Olympic games, and Spartan laws, were 
refpe&ively eftablifhed by Iphitus and. Lycurgus, , 
contemporaries 60 , friends, both animated by the 
true fpirit of patriotifm, and unqueftionably the 
moll illuftrious charafters of the age in which they 
lived 61 j yet the roads vdiich they purfued. for 
! ' reaching 


59 Lucian Phaler. * 

69 Phlegon apud Eufeb. Chronic. 3c Ariftot. apud Plutarch, in 
Lycuig. ■ 

a ‘ Lycurgus and Iphitus are commonly fuppofed tphave.infti* 
tufed the 01ympicgames l xo8 years before the period to which the 
Olyjnpia^ could ^ regularly traced., This jwas 776 years before 
Cmify when Corecbus \vpn in the foot-r^ce. > ; See Paufan, 1. v. 
Sir Ifaac Newton confers the chronology preceding the vidtory of 
Corcebus as fo extremely uncertain* that he propofes ftrjking off the 
interval between him and Iphitua j. which appears the ; 
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CHAP, reaching; the fame goal, the fafety of their refpcc- 
twe territories, "were,, *fo widely different, that, 
while the Olympic garties reiajfered Elis the moft 
pacific, the laws of Lycurgus made Sparta the moft 
warlike, of all the Grecian communities. 

Remote was held an ancient and facred cuftom in 

thlffta* ^ ero ‘ c * 1 S C ' S > t0 celebrate the funerals of illuf- 
biifliment trious men by fuch Ihows and ceremonies as 
ofthe feetned moft pleafing to their fhades. The tombs, 
JSL aroun d which the melancholy manes were fuppofed 
other finu- to hover, naturally became the fcene of fuch fo- 
“ There, the fleeting ghofts of departed 

heroes were entertained and honoured by exhibi- 
tions of flrength and addrefs 61 ; while the gods, 
though inhabiting the broad expanfe 63 of heaven, 
were yet peculiarly worfhipped, by prayers and 
facrifices in the feveral places, which fometimes 
the wildemefs, and fometimes the elegance of 
fancy, had affigned for their favourite, though 
temporary, refidence on earth. The lofty chain 
of Olympus, feptfrating the barbarous kingdom of 
Macedon from the fertile plains of Theffaly, is 
diftinguilhed by feveral circumftances* which 
feemed juftly to entitle* it to that honour. This 
long and lofty ridge afcend? above tfye regions of 
ftormsftmd tempefts. Its winding fides are diverfi- 
fied by woods, and interfered by^tprrents. Its 
•ftntaftid tops, towering , above the' clouds, refleff, 

moMre*fbn»blei Vbeo«fe' fiiftwy » Ws®jr,fllsnr Wth rigud to *ny 
oecwnaute* irtbfriiiitttpiediatt fpace of 

jofyea* _ i . 

' fir }* DUd, L xxiii. - iujuV. Homer, paflim. 

> du|jng 
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during day, the -ray® of the fun, and fometim.es c 
brighten the gloom of night .with the lambent 
fplendors of the^ferora Borealis ® 4 . This extra* 
ordinary mountain began naturally to be regarded 
as the principal terreftrial habitations of the gods; 
along the recedes of Olympus' 55 each divinity had 
his appropriate palace; on its higheft fummit, Ju- 
piter often affembled the heavenly council j and 
from thence, veiled in a white gleam, the prote&prs 
of mankind defeended, and .we* e vifibly manifefted 
to mortal eyes 6 ®. 

While Olympus was confidered as the general 
rendezvous of thefe fanciful beings, it was natural 
to imagine’ that the partiality of particular divinities 
might feleft other favourite fites on earth for 
their feparate abode. The Angular afpe£t of 
Delphi, or Pytho, which recommended it as the 
feat of the oracle of Apollo, and afterwards of the 
Pythian games, has already been deferibed. The 
Corinthian territory was particularly confecrated 
to Neptune® 7 ; for where could the god of the 
fea be more properly wdrfhippcd, than on a nar- 
row ifthmus; whole fhores were adorned by grateful - 
monuments of delivered 6 mariners, and which had 
continued, ’from early times, the principal centre of 
Grecian navigation l 

j * 

* See the inimitable defcriptton in the 6th book of the OdyfleyVi 
ver. 4%. **■ £ 

6% Kqt# 0\vju9r<)it>. Along the foldings qf Olympus. 

* * Homer, paiBtn ; and pardt^ularfy Iliad, 1 . ver, 49. 

J 7 PftuHuu Corinth. & Strabo* p* 38a. 

1 3 „* A tra* 
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chap. A tradition prevailed, that even before the Do. 

rian conqueft, the fruitful and pifturefque banks 
immediate Alpheus, in the province of Elis, or Eleia, 
caufea of had been confecrated to Jupiter 4S . It is certain 
bhfhment athletic fports, fimilar to thofe defcribed by 
pf the Homer at the funeral of Patroclus, had been on 
Olympic man y occafions exhibited : n Elis, by aflembled 
chiefs, with more than ordinary folemnity''’. The 
Dorian conquerors are faid to have renewed the 
confecration of that delightful province. But the 
wars which early prevailed between them and the 
Athenians, and the jealoufies and hoftilities which 
afterwards broke out among themfelves 70 , totally 
interrupted the religious ceremonies and exhibi- 
tions with which they had been accuftomed to ho- 
nour their common gods and heroes, Amidft the 
calamities which afflifted or threatened the Pelo. 
ponnefus, lphitus, a defeendant of Oxylus, to 
whom the province of Eleia had fallen in the ge- 
neral partition of the peninfula, applied to the 
Delphic oracle. The priefts of Apollo, ever dif- 
pofed to favour the views of kings and legiflators, 
anfwered agreeably to his wilh, that the feftivals 
anciently celebrated at Olympia, on the Alpheus, 
muft be renewed, and an armiftice proclaimed for 
fuch ftates as were willing to partake of them, and 
defirous to avert the vengeance of heaven 71 . Fork 
tified by this authority, and affifted by the adyice 

68 Paufan* h v. paffim; & 1 . vi. p. 4^6. 

49 Iliadrii* vcr. 697. Sc Iliad* ix. ver* 613. 

16 Pattern* L v. 11 Phlegon apud Euflb. 

* 
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of Lycurgus, Iphitus took meafures, not only for C H A P. 
reftoring the Olympic folemnity, but for render- . ni * . 
ing it perpetual. , \The injunction of the oracle was 
fpeedily diffufed . through the renioteft parts of 
Greece, by the numerous votaries who frequented 
the facred ftirine. The armiftice was proclaimed 
in Peloponnefus, and preparations were made in 
Eleia for exhibiting lhows and performing facri- 
fices. In the heroic ages, feats of bodily ftrength 
andaddrefs were deftined to the honour of deceafed 
warriors ; hymns and facrifices were referred for 
the gods. But the flexible texture of Grecian , fu- 
perftition, eafily confounding the expreffions of 
refpeCtful gratitude and pious veneration, enabled 
Iphitus to unite both in his new inftjtution. 

The feftival, which lafted five days, began and Defcrip- 
ended with a facrifice to Olympian Jove. The tion of thc 
intermediate time was chiefly filled up by the aefign of d 
gymnaftic exercifes, in which all freemen of Gre- thisinftitu- 
cian extraction were invited to contend, provided tlon * 
they had been born in lawful wedlock, and had 
Jived untainted by any infamous immoral ftain. 

The preparation for this part of the entertainment 
was made in the.gymnafium of Elis, a fpacious 
edifice, furrounded by a double range of pillars, 
with an open area in the middle; Adjoining were 
various apartments, containing . baths, and other 
conveniences ; for the combatants. The neigh- 
bouring country was gradually adorned with por- 
ticoes, fhady walks- and groves, interfperfed with - 
feats and benches,' the whole originally deftined to 
Relieve the fatigues and anxiety of the candidates 

i 4 for 
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O ij A P. fear OJympic fame ; and frequented, in, .later times, 
y - t * _■ by fophifts and philofophers, who were fond to 
contemplate' wifdom, and communicate, know? 
ledge, in thofe delightful retreats., The order of 
the athletic exercifes or combat§, : was eftablilhed 
by Lycurgus, and correfponded .almoft exadtly to 
that deferibed by Homer, in the twenty-third book 
of the Iliad, and eighth, of the Qdyfley. Iphitus, 
we are told, appointed the other ceremonies and 
entertainments ; fettled the regular return of the 
feftival at the end of every fourth year, in the 
month of July $ and gave to the whole folemnity 
that form and arrangement, which it preferved 
with little variation, above a thoufand years ; a 
period exceeding the duration of the moft famous 
kingdoms and republics of antiquity 7 \ 

Its import- Such is the account of Grecian writers, who, 
a at confe- doubtlefs, have often aferibed to pofitive inftitu- 
quenecs. inventions and ufages naturally refulting 

from the progreflive manners of fociety. When 
we come to examine the Elian games in their more 
improved ftate,- together with the innumerable imi : 
tations of them in other provinces of Greece, there 
will occur ' reafons for believing, that many regula- 
tions referred, by an eafy folution, to -the legifla- 
tive wifdom of Iphitus or Lycurgus, were intro- 
duced by time or • accident, continued through' 
cuftqra, improved by repeated trials, and con-; 
fir^gd by^a fenfe^of their utility. : Yet fuch an 

’""Si^the authors cited by Weft, in his DiiTertation on the Olympic 

■ " ' " ' ; ' ; 

infti-. 
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inftitution as the Olympiad, even in its lefift per- 
fect form, muft have been attended with manifold 
advantages to foctSty. It is fu'fficient barely -to 
mention the, fufpenfion of hoftilities which took 
place, not only during the celebration of the fefti- 
val, but a confiderable time both before and after 
it. Confidered as a religious ceremony, at which, 
the whole Grecian name were invited, and even 
enjoined, to aflift, it was well adapted to facilitate 
intercourfe, to promote knowledge, to foften pre- 
judice, and to haften the progrefs of civilization 
and humanity. Greece, and particularly Pelo- 
ponnefus, was the centre from which the adven- 
turous fpirxt of its inhabitants had diffufed innu- 
merable colonies through the furrounding nations. 
To thefe widely feparated communities, which, 
notwithftanding their common origin, feem to have 
loll all connection and correfpondence, the Olym- 
piad ferved as a common bond of alliance, and 
point of reunion. The celebrity of this feftival 
continually attracted to it the characters molt dif- 
tinguifhed” for genius and enterprife, whofe fame 
would have otherwife been unknown, and loft in 
the boundlefe extent of 'Grecian territority. The 
remote inhabitants; not only of European Greece,' 
but' of Alia; and Africa, being" affembled to the 
worlhip of cpmmon g^ds, Were formed to the fenfe 
of a general intereft, and excited to the purfuit of 
national horibur and., proffterity. Strangers ; of 
fimiliar difpofiriops jmight confirm in Elis the 


O H A p. 
m. 


Pindar, paffira. 


facred 
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CHAP, facred and indiffoluble ties of diofpitality. If their 
. . communities were endangered by any barbarous 

power, they might there folicit affi fiance from their 
Grecian brethren. On other occafions they might 
explain the benefits which, in peace or war, their 
refpe&iye countries, were bell qualified to commu- 
nicate : and the Olympic feftival might thus ferve 
as a centre of communication and fource of intelli- 
gence, and in fome meafure fupply the defedt of 
ports, gazettes, refident ambaffadors, and fimilar 
inftitutions always unknown to antiquity. 

State of Iphitus did not, probably, forefee the manifold 
Greece m advantages dcftincd to refult from his plan. His 
the age of ma ; n a ; m was to p rote £}. t he fmall principality of 
Elis againft the dreaded invafion of more powerful 
neighbours. This he effectually accomplifhed by 
fencing it round with a wall of fanttity, while his ' 
more daring affociate fortified Sparta with difci-> 
plined valour. Yet Lycurgus had farther ends in 
view, when he propofed thofe celebrated laws, 
which were univerfally admired, but never imi- 
, tated. Greece in that unfortunate age prefented a 
gloomy pi&ure of domeftic difeord. The ele- 
vated, though romantic, fentiments of antiquity 
had ceafed to prevail j the heroic chara&er was 
effaced; and the generous, but often deftru&ive 
expeditions into foreign lands, were interrupted by 
lefs daring, but ftill more fatal undertakings. The 
introduction of feparate wealth had introduced in- 
l^uality and ambition. Each petty prince was 
defirous to exalt his prerogative, and to extend his 
dominions. The paifions of neighbouring princes 

balanced 
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balanced his defire c£ conqueft. The refiftance of CHAP, 
his fubje&s counteracted his ufurpations. Every . , 

kingdom, almolt every., city, was torn by a double 
conflict; dangers threatened on all tides; fubjeCts 
expelled their kings, and kings became tyrants 74 . 

During thefe tumultuary fcenes, Lycurgus, of Hujuftfce 
the line of Procles, and commonly reckoned the “P° fes 
tenth in deferent from Hercules, received the fentment*” 
Spartan feeptre upon the death of his eldeff bro- in Sparta, 
ther PolydeCtes : .but the widow of PolydeCtes de- 
claring herfelf pregnant, he refigned, the crown, 
and afliimed the title of proteftor. This delicate 
attention to juftice, rare in that turbulent age, 
excited juft admiration for Lycurgus, which was 
enhanced by contrail. The ambitious princefs, 
more felicitous to prel'erve the honours of a queen 
than delirous to know the tender cares of a mo- 
ther, fecretly intimated, to the Protestor, that, if 
he confented to marry, her, Ihe would engage that 
no pofthumous fen of his. brother ihould difappoint 
his hopes of the fucceflion. Lycurgus feigned to 
enter into this unnatural projeCt, but exhorted her 
not to endanger her health by procuring an abor- 
tion. When her delivery drew near, he fent trufty 
perfens to attend her, with orders that, if fhe 
brought forth a fen, the infant Ihould be imme-> 
diately carried to him. This command ,, was 
obeyed, while he fupped with the principal magi- 
ftrates of the republic. He received the child in 
his arms,- faying, “ Spartans, a king is bom to 
you 1” Joyous congratulations followed, to 

Thucyd/LL Plut. ia Lycurg. 


corn* 
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c u A P. commemorate which,- the^infant was named 
. y 1 ! , Chaerilaus, “ the people's joy.” Notwithftand- 
Hi's tra- ihg the fame redounding to Lycurgus from this 

veis. tranfaftion, the intrigues of the flighted Queen 

raifed a powerful faftion againft' him. He. with- 
drew himfelf from the gathering ftorm : and, be- 
ing yet in early manhood, indulged his inclination 
fo it' .vifiting foreign countries ; an inclination 
ftrongeft in liberal minds, and moft commendable 
in ages of rudenefs and ignorance, when the faint 
rays of knowledge mud be colle&ed from an ex- 
tenfive furface. 

Coiicifis The renowned ifland of Crete, which had given 
Homer’s bfj-th to the gods and government of Greece, firfl 
carries’ attra&ed his regard. The Cretans flijl partially 
them to adhered to the laws of Minos ; but their ifland 
Sparta. ^ evcr re f ume d its priftine luftre after the fatal war 
of Troy. From Crete he failed to Egypt, and 
carefully examined the civil and religious polity of 
that ancient kingdom* Defpifmg jhe terrors of 
the fea,' as well as the fatigues and dangers of 
unexplored .fournies’ through barbarous or defert 
countries, he is faid to have reached the populous 
and flourifhing kingdoms of the Eaft: nor, could 
we truft the partial evidence of his countryman 
Ariftocrates ”, did the remote regions of India 
efcape his obfervation. He returned by die coaft 
ofAfja Minor, and obferved, withr 'etjual aftonifh-* 
meht attd fatisfaftion, thd innumerable Greek colo- 
nies that ’had rifen with fuch jfuddenfplendor on 
the weftern coaft of that’ valuable peninfula. The 

7i Apud Plutarch, in Lycurg. 

numerous 
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numerous advantage, derived from this extcnfive CHAP, 
view of men and manners, moulded by fuch a . ?*_ . 
wide variety of religious, political, and military 
inftitutions, were all edipfed by one difcovery— - 
the immortal poems of Homer, unknown to the 
Dorian conquerors of Pcloponnefus, but carefully 
preferved among the Eolians and Ionians, whole 
anceftors they celebrated. Lycurgus colle&ed 
thefe invaluable compolitions ; arranged the feve- 
ral parts; tranferibed and tranfported them to 
Sparta 7 % where, after two centuries of migrations 
and revolutions, thecuftbms, as well as the fentimunts 
deferibed by the divine poet had been obliterated 
and forgotten. 

Neither the aftonilhing invention of Homer, The views 
nor his inimitable fancy, nor the unri\ ailed copi- * lath they 
oufnefs, energy, and harmony of his ilyle, fo toLycur- 
powerfully excited the difeerning admiration of s us * 
Lycurgus, as the treafures of his political and 
moral knowledge, which, being copied from the 


78 This faft is generally acknowledged ; yet Plutarch tells u«, 
tliat fome writers were abfurd enough to relate that Lycurgus lived 
foon after Homer, and others, that he had actually feen die divine 
poet. Homer defenbes the Peloponneius with fuch accuracy, that 
the geographer Strabo follows him, as it were, ftep by ftep, through 
the peninfula. It, is incredible, therefore, that he who was fo 
peife&ly acquainted with that part of GreecL, fhould have been' to- 
tally forgotten there foon after his own times.. Homer, it has been 
often obferved, preferves a remarkable lilence about himfrlf ; yet 
his antiquity, were it not fufficiently evident from the internal proois 
above mentioned,' p»50. might be proved from OdyfC l.i. ver.351. 
and particularly from Iliad, h xx- ver. 308. He flouriihed. before 
the return of the Heracleidse, eighty years after the taking of Troy; 
a revolution which, 'had' it happened before his time, could not have 
efcaped his notice. 

1 \ * bright 
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c H 4 p. bright exemplars of an heroic age, might be em- 

* _ * . ployed to reform the abufes of a degenerate indeed, 
but not totally corrupted, nation. By reftoring, 
in particular, the moderate fpirit of policy which 
prevailed in happier times, the Spartan legiflatot 
might avert the mod imminent dangers that 
threatened his family and his country. The 
royal families of Argos, Athens, and Thebes, had 
been reluctantly expelled by the refentment or 
caution of their injured or jealous fubjeCts, who 
regretted that the regal power was fo apt to de- 
generate into a fyftem of oppreflion. The mif- 
fortunes which had abolilhed the honours, and 
almoft extinguilhed the race of Atreus, Oedipus, 
Thefeus, and fo many other kings and heroes of 
antiquity, mu ft purfue, and might foon overtake, 
the defendants of Hercules, whom the feafonable 
laws of Lycurgus maintained, during feven cen- 
turies, on the Spartan throne. The accumulation 
of private wealth, together with the natural pro- 
grefs of arts and luxury, would gradually render 
the pofieffions of the Greeks more tempting prizes 
to rapacity and ambition, in proportion to the 
decay of that courage and difcipline which were 
requifite to their defence. The fertile plains of 
Laconia might again be ravaged by the arms of 
fome uncultivated, but warlike tribe ; Sparta 
might fuffer fimilar calamities to thqfe which ihe 
afterwards inflicted on Meflene, and the alterna- 
tive of ldqpiinion or fervitude depended on the 
early inftitutions that fhould be refpeCtively em- 
braced 

•j 
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braced by fo many neighbouring and independent, chap. 
and therefore rival communities. . Iir * f 

The fagadty of Lycurgus thus contemplating the The main 
relations and interefts of his country and his family, 
regarded martial fpirit and political liberty as the 
great ends of his legiflation. Thefe important 
objects had been attained by the primitive inftitu- 
tions, fo faithfully deferibed by Homer. Lycur- 
gus determined to imitate the fimple beauty of that 
illuftrious model ; and, to the end that the Spartan 
conftitution might enjoy a degree of permanence 
and liability which the heroic policies had not pof- 
felfed, he refolved to avoid the rocks on which 
they had Ihipwrecked, to extinguilh the ambition 
of diftant or extenlive conquelt, to level the in- 
equality of fortune, to crulh the baneful effe&s of 
wealth and luxury, in one word to arrefl: the pro- 
grefs of what is called the refinement, but what 
feemed to the manly difeernment of this legiflator, 
the corruption, of human fociety. 

To form iuch a defign was the work of no vul- Circum- 
gar mind ; to carry it into execution required the 
moft ftrenUous exertions of perfeverance and cou- voured hit 
rage. Yet, even at this diftance of time, we may views * 
difeover feveral favourable circumftances, which 
feafonably confpired with the views of Lycurgus j 
we may difeover in the gradual difplay of his fyfteni,' 
how the firft inftitutions .naturally paved the Way 
for thofe which fucceeded them j and while we ad- . 
mire the genius and the virtue, we pull alfo 
acknowledge the dexterity and the fortune^ of the ' 
Spartan legiflator. 


The 
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The experience of hiftory (and particularly the 
hiftory which we have undertaken to record) attells 
the extraordinary revoful ion which one hold, wife. 


and difinterefbed man may produce, on the affairs 
of the community of which he is a member. The 
domellic diforders which multiplied in Sparta after 
the departure of Lycurgus, obliged all ranks of 
men to look up to his abilities for prote&ion. The 


animated declamations of Thales, a poet whom he 


had carried with him from Crete, and who re- 
hearfed, with rapturous exftacy, the verfes of Ho- 
mer and his own, fingularly difpofed the minds of 
men for adopting his propofed regulations. 

His re cep- But neither thefc propitious circumftancesj nor 
tion at the merit of ten years travel in purfuit of moral 
Delpk. f c j ence an d political knowledge, nor the ties of 
blood, of friendlhip, and of gratitude, which con- 
firmed the Influence of Lycurgus among the princi- 
pal inhabitants of Sparta, could have enabled this 
great; man to eftublilh his plan of government, with- 
out the friendly co-operation of the Delphic oracle. 


which, fmce^the decay of the heroic opinions and 
belief, had become the fovereign umpire of Greece. 
The Pythia addreffed him in terms of the. higheft 
rfejpgjEbj;*' hefitated whether to . call him a god or 
aiman,Ij,Wt : , rather deemed him, a., divinity ; ap- 
proved; the general .fpirit of t^e inftitutions which 
he.p^pqfed , to eilabliA fufnifh 

hita, 'asoccafion might require,- with-fpch; additional 

their repubq.O happy, and immortal. 
Foripid .by this , authorityf^Cyctii^us ,j5rocteeded 

.a . . . .. • with 
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with a daring yet fkilful hand, firft, to 4 new-model c 
the government ; fecondly, to regulate wealth and m. 
polfeffions ; thirdly, to reform education and man- ' r ~~ a 
ners; judicioufly purfuing this natural order of legif- 
lation, becaufe men are lefs jealous of power than 
tenacious of property, and lefs tenacious of pro- 
perty itfelf than of their ancient ufages and 
cuftoms 11 . 

The firft rhetra 7 *, or laws which he eftablilhed He regu. 
tended to reftore the mild moderation of mixed 
government, which diftinguilhed the heroic ages, tionofpo- 
They confirmed the hereditary honours, but abo- litical 
liflied the defpotifm 79 , of kings ; they enforced mrag the 
the dutiful obedience, but vindicated the liberty, different 
of fubje&s. Of the reigning princes, Chaerelaus u^iUte. 
owed to Lycurgus his throne and his life, and Ar- 
chelaus deemed it dangerous to oppofe his projects. 
Inftrufted by the fatal experience of neighbouring 
tyrants, they were both eafily prevailed on tr© 
prefer a fecure, though limited, to an abfolute, 
but precarious reign. The fuperftition of the 
people could not decline the authority of the legif- 

• 77 The only dangerous oppolition tliat he met with, was oecafioned 

by his laws refpe&ing thefe objefts. A tumult being excited, the in- 
folent Alcander wounded him in the face, by which Lycurgus loft the 
fight of an eye. But the perfuafive eloquence of the legiflator quelled 
the fedition, and his moderation converted Alcauder from a violent 
oppofer into aftrenuous partifan. Plut. in Lycurg. 

71 The word is fynonymous with oracula, fata : by which names 
his laws were diftinguilhed as the immediate didlates and inipirations c£ 
heaven. 

’ 9 The difference between the or royalties^ the heroic 

ages, and the of fucceeding times, is explained by Ariftot*~ 

Politic. & XenopL Repub. Spart. 

vol. i. k lator. 

# 
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CHAP, lator, when confirmed by the refpefted command 
. , of Apollo, j and the filtered of the nobles engaged 

them unaniinoufly to promote his meafures. With 
this illuflrious body, confiding of twenty-eight 
chiefs, the mod didinguifhed in the. tribes- and 
cities of Laconia, Lycurgus confulted by what 
means to prevent the political diffenfions from 
fettling in the defpotifm of kings, or in the info- 
lence of democracy. By his new regulations the 
ancient honours of the nobility were confirmed and 
extended. They were formed into a permanent 
council, or fenate, which examined all matters of 
government before they were propofed to the deli- 
beration of the people. The kings were, entitled, 
as in the heroic ages, to be the hereditary prefi- 
dents of this national tribunal ; which, as in all 
important quedions, it poffeffed a negative before 
debate j as the members were'chofen for life } and 
as, on the deceafe of any fenator, his fon-or neared 
kinfman was naturally fubdituted in his dead, 
might have foon arrogated to itfelf the whole le* 
giflative as well as executive authority. 

. In .order to counteract this dangerous refult, 
xheEphon. Ly CU 'j.g US inftituted the Ephori 80 , five annual ma- 
gistrates, inveded with a temporary power to infpeft 
and controul the adminidration of, government, and 
to .maintain^ the fpjrit and vigour of the eftabliihed 
Nature of condfiution. To the Ephori it belonged to convoke, 

their office. jj r qr 0 g Ue?i and diffolve the greaterantl lefieraffem- 

' '* ' ’ . 

name, denoting overfeers, or j$fpe&ors> properly de- 
fcribes their office. " * 

blies 
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blies of the people ; the former compofed of nine chap. 
thoufand Spartans, inhabitants of the capital ; the in . 
latter' of thirty thoufand Eacedasmonian^ inhabit- 
ants of the inferior towns and villages. By fre- 
quently • convening fuch numerous bodies of men, 
who had amis in their hands, they rendered them 
, fenfible of their own ftrength. The Lacedaemo- . 
nians felt themfelves entitled not only to execute 
the juft, blit to thwart the unjuft, orders of the 
fenate. Nor was liberty endangered by the 
limited prerogative of the kings, who monthly 
exchanged with the Ephori foleinn oaths; the 
former fwearing for themfelves to obferve the laws 
of Sparta, die latter ** for the people whom they 
reprefented, to maintain the hereditary honours of 
the Herculean race, to refpedt them as minifters of 
religion, to obey them as judges in peace, and to 
follow them as leaders in war *\ 

This equitable diftribution of power was accoin- His laws 
panied, we are told, with an exa£t divifion of pro- - concernin ? 
perty. At the diftance of five centuries, it Was the propcrty ' 
current tradition in Greece, that Lycurgus had 
totally altered the fituation and circumftances of 
his countrymen, by the introdu&ion of an agfa- 

w The authority of Herodotus, 1. i. and Of Xe.iophon de Repub. 

Spark refutes Ariftot. PoKt. l. & c. 5. and Plutarch in Lycurg. The 
laft mentioned writers referthe inflitution of the Ephori to Theopom- 
pus, who lived *30 years after Lycurgus. But this , aflertion only 
proves that neither Ariftotlfc nor Plutarch had fuffictently entered into ’ 
the views of the Spartan legiflator. The Ephori, as It appears from 
Xenophon and Herodotus, and from the whole tranfa&fons of Sparta* 
forced ail eflehtial ^ait of his plan. 1 ' 

6i Xeuoph. ibid. 

riaa 
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Equal di- 
vifion of 
lands. 
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rian law, iimilar to that which has been fo often, 
but always fo ineffectually, propofed in other re-* 
publics, as the fureft foundation of liberty and hap- 
pinefs. Yet the equal divifion of lands, or, in 
other words, the community of landed property, 
and the annual partition of the harveft, took place 
among the original inhabitants of Greece as well 
as among the freeborn warriors of ancient Ger- 
many. It may be fuppofed therefore, with a high 
degree of probality, that the Spartans, in the time 
of Lycurgus, Hill preferred fome traces of their 
primitive inftitutkms, and that their minds were 
comparatively untainted with the vices of avarice 
and luxury. To bring them back, however to 
the perfeft fimplicity of the heroic ages, and to 
prevent their future degeneracy, the territory of 
Laconia was divided into thirty-nine thoufand 
portions, each producing eighty-two medimni, or 
bulhels, of barley, with a proportional meafure 
of fruits, wine, and oiL The rich pafture ground 
was probably left in common. The kings, as in 
the age of Homer, enjoyed their feparate 93 do- 
main, conferred by the voluntary gratitude of 
their fubjeCts. The fenators, contented with an 
increafe of power and honour, neither obtained 
nor defired any pre-eminence of fortune. Their 
moderation in this refped afforded a falutary ex- 
ample to the people, the greater part of whom 


* , 8 * The TJjuiw?. Xenophon tells us, that it was always well wa- 
tered ; it probably confifted, as in Homer’s time, $vt afaw km *#*{*$> 
of plantations and* corn land* 


would 
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would naturally be gainers by the agrarian law, chap. 
while the few who were rich, for that relative term , IU * 
always implies the fmaller number, fubmitted with- 
out refiftance to the wifdom of I ycurgus, and the 
authority of Apollo. 

The equal divifion of land feemed not alone Introduc- 
fufficient to introduce an equality in the manner of money.™ 11 
life, and to baniih the feeds of luxury. The ac- 
cumulation of moveable, or what the Greeks called 
invifible property * 4 , might enable the rich to com- 
mand the labour of the poor, and, according to 
the natural progrefs of wants and inventions, mull 
encourage the dangerous purfuit of elegance and 
pleafure. The precious metals had long been the 
ordinary meafures of exchange in Sparta, and, 
could we credit a very doubtful tradition, had greatly 
accumulated in private hands. Lycurgus with- 
drew from farther circulation all this gold and 
filver, a confiderable part of which probably repaid 
his gratitude to the Delphic oracle, while the re- 
mainder increafed the fplendour of the Lacedaemo- 
nian temples. Inftead of thefe precious metals,- , 
the Spartans received pieces of iron, which had 
been heated red in the fire, and afterwards quench- 
ed in vinegar, in order to render them brittle, and 
ufelefs for every other purpofe but that of ferving 
as the current fpecie. 

Aftonilhing, fay Xenophon and Plutarch, were EflWtof 
the effefts of this operation. With the baniih- 
jnentof gold and filver werebanilhed all thepemi- 

84 Ova ict atpavn. See Lyfias, paflim. 
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CHAP, qous appetites which they excite, and all the fri* 
volous arts which they introduce and nourifl*. 
Neither fortune-teller, nor phyfician, nor fophift, 
Were longer to be feen in Sparta ; gaudy trinkets 
and toys, and all ufelefs finery in drefs and furni- 
ture, at once difappeared ; and the innocence and 
dignity of Spartan manners correfponded with the 
primitive fimplicity of the iron money. But to 
reduce to the ftandard of truth or probability this 
very fanciful defcription, it may be obferved, that 
the ufefulnels and fcarcity of iron rendered it, in 
early times, a very ordinary and convenient meafure 
of exchange. As fuch it was frequently employed 
in the heroic ages 85 ; as fuch it long continued at 
Byzantium ss , and other Grecian cities ® 7 . The 
neceflity of cooling it in an acid, in order to dimini fh 
its worth, indicates its high value even in th& time 
of Lycurgus. The alteration of the fpecie, therefore, 
probably appeared not fo violent a meafure as later 
writers were inclined 1 to reprefent it ; nor could the 
abolition of gold and filver abolilh fuch elegancies 
and refinements as furely had no exiftence in Greece 
during the age of the Spartan legiflator. But it 
may rcafohably be believed, that the ufe of iron 
money, which continued permanent in Sparta alone, 
after the vices of wealth and luxury had polluted 
the reft of Greece, necefiarily repelled from the 
republic of I.ycurgus the votaries of pleafure, ps 
well a/ the Haves of gain, and all the miferable re- 
tinue of, vanity and folly. 

* Homer/, poffim* M Ariftoph. Nubes* , V But. in Lyfand. 
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That wealth k little to be coveted,, even by the c« ap. 
moil felfiih, which neither gratifies vanity , nor , . 

flatters the defire of power* nor promifes the means Principle 
of. pleafure. Upon the finalleft abitradfion, • if g f 
avarice were at all capable of abftradtion, the moll manners, 
fordid might fympathife with the contempt for fu- 
perfluous riches, ■which could never be applied to 
any purpofe, either ufeful or agreeable. What effort' 
could the generofity of that people require, (if the 
indifference of the Spartans deferve the name of. 
generofity,) among whom all valuable objedts were 
equally divided, or enjoyed in common 88 ? Among 
whom .it was enjoined by the laws, and deemed 
honourable by the citizens, freely to communicate 
their arms, horfes, inftruments of agriculture and 
hunting ; to eat together at common and frugal 
tables, agreeably to the inftitutions of Crete, as 
well as the pradtice of the heroic ages ; to difregard 
every diftin&ion but that of perfonal merit ; to de- 
fpife every luxury but that of temperance ; and to 
difdain every acquifition but that of the public 
efteem ? 

The general and firm affent to the divine ,mif- Ordinary 
fion of Lycurgus might excite the moll generous 
and manly fentiments in the minds of his country- amufe- 
men. The perfuafive force of his eloquence, inent8 * 
affifted by the lyric genius of Thales, a poet worthy, 
of Apollo and his miffionary 89 , might enable the. 
legiflator .to.,.; complete, his beneficial and ext^pfiye 
plan. But there was reafca to apprehend left the 


m Xfnopiu ibid. c. vi. 


K 4 


<9 Plut. in Lycurg. ! 

fyftero 
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CHAP, fyftem of Lycurgus, like moll fchemes of reforma- 
m * tion, fliould evaporate with the enthufiafm which 
produced it, unlefs the mortifications which it en- 
joined were .rendered habitual to pra&ice, and 
familiar to fancy. His laws were few and Ihort ; 
for the fake of memory, they were conceived in 
verfe ; they were not configned to writing, but 
treafured in the hearts of his difciples as the im- 
mediate didates of heaven. The Lacedaemonians 
were feverely prohibited from the contagious inter- 
courfe of ftrangers, except at the ftated returns of 
religious folemnities. Lycurgus, who had affifted 
Iphitus in reftoring the Olympic games, inllituted 
fmiilar, though lefs fplendid, feftivals in his native 
country. When unemployed in the ferious bufi- 
nefs of war, the Lacedaemonians were continually 
engaged in alfemblies for converfation and the 
gymnallic exercifes, or in religious and military 
amufements. Agriculture and . the mechanic arts 
were left to the fervile hands of the Helots, under 
which appellation were comprehended (as will be 
explained hereafter) various hoftile communities 
that fucceflively fell under the dominion of Sparta, 
and wliofe perfonal labour was regarded as the 
comfhon property of the public ®°. The fciences 
of war and government were recommended by the 
laws of Lycurgus, as the only purfuits deferving 
the attention of freemen. 


f K <u vim in/tonut »xm SiAus. “ And mfome meafure, 

“they,” the Lacedsnopnians, “had public Haves.” Strabo.' See 
Jifcfwife Ariflot. Kepub. 1. ii. c. $. 


In 
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In the knowledge and practice of war the Lace* CHAP, 
dsemonians (if we believe Xenophon who had . r 
fought with and againft them) far excelled all Their mi* 
Greeks and Barbarians. Courage, the firft quality 
of a foldier, was enlivened by every motive that 
can operate moil powerfully on the mind, while 
cowardice was branded as the moil odious and 
definitive of crimes, on the principle that it tend* 
ed not, like many other vices, merely to the hurt 
of individuals, but to the fervitude and ruin of the 
community. The Spartans preferved the ufe of 
the fame weapons and defenfive armour that had 
been adopted in the heroic ages ; reducing only the 
length, and, thereby improving the ftrength of the 
fword, which was two-edged, pointed, mafly, 
and fitted either by cutting or thrufting, to inflit; 
a dangerous wound QI . Their troops were divided 
into regiments, confiding of five hundred and 
twelve men, fubdivided into four companies, and 
each of thefe into fmaller divifions, commanded 
by their refpetivc officers j for it was peculiar to 
the Lacedaemonian armies to contain compara- 
tively few men not entrufted with fome fhare of 
fubordinate command 91 . The foldiers were at- 
tended 


91 Vid. Pollux, voc. JunXox. 

91 Thucydides, who remarks this peculiarity, 1 . v. p. 390, afligns 
fh# reafon of it, that the care of the execution might pertain to many. 
The whole Laedsemonian .army, except a few, confifted, he fays, in 
agones af^o rrwv 9 acu to e^^eXe,* tu fyupva ttoXXoi^^qow*. It is 
neceflary to obferve, that the account given by Thucydides, in this 
pailage, of the compoiition of the Lacedaemonian armies, differs 
materially from that of Xenophon. I have preferred the latter, firit, 

becaule 
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CHAP, tended by a multitude of artifans and Haves, who 
11,4 furniihed them with all neceffary fupplies, and 
accompanied by a long train of priefts and poets, 
who flattered their hopes, and animated their va- 
lour. A body of cavalry always preceded their 
march; fenfible of the weaknefs of angles, they 
encamped in a circular form : the order of their 
guards and watches was highly judicious ; they 
employed, for their fecurity, out-fentries and ve- 
dettes ; and regularly, every morning and evening, 
performed their cuftomary cxercifcs. Xenophon 
has deferibed with what facility they wheeled in all 
directions ; converted the column of march into 
an order of battle ; and, by Ikilful and rapid 
evolutions, prefented the ftrength ‘-’ J of the line 
to an unexpected aflault. When they found 
it prudent 'to attack, the king, who < ufually rofe 
before dawn, to anticipate, by early prayer and 
facrifice ly4 , the favour of the gods, communi- 
cated his orders to charge in a full line, or in 
columns, according to the nature of the ground, 


becaufc Xenophon writes exprefdy. on the fubjeft, of which Thucy* 
( dides (peaks incidentally in defrrihing a particular battle ; fecondiy, 

, becaufc the obfervations of Xenophon relate* tb the age of Lycurgus, 
thofe of Thucydides to the tirhe of the Fcloponnofian war.: thirdly* 
v bpcaule, as will appear in the fcquel, Xepophpn bad a better oppor* 
. (unity than any other, fli anger, of being thoroughly acquainted with 
the affairs of Lacedaemon. , 

The Lacedaembnian ta<ftics will be explained more particularly 
hereafter. .. r 

** XJr* kuvwxlgv Ivhkv SxXr'ZGgov ouSSea ■ 

‘O* XXI 7 fXT<T(X, JX* fAVlXt, 

LycjUi^us, , never lofmg fight of Homer, converted his advices into 
laws! 


and 
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and the numbers and difpofition of the enemy. In CHAP, 
the day of battle, the Spartans alTumed an unufual *** 
gaiety of afpeft ; and difplayed in their drefs and 
ornaments more than their wonted fplendor. Their 
long hair was arranged in fimplc elegance ; their 
fcarlet uniforms, and brazen armour, diflu fed bright 
gleams around them. As they approached the 
enemy, the king facrificed anew ; the raufic ftruck 
up; and the foldiers advanced with a flow and 
fteady pace, and with a chearful but deliberate 1 

countenance, to what they were taught to regard 
as the nobleft employment of man. Proper officers 
mere appointed to receive the prifoners, to divide 
the fpoil, and to decide the contorted prizes of 
valour. Both before and after, as well as during, 
the action, every meafure was conduced with fuch 
order and celerity, that a great captain declares, 
when he confidered the difeipline of the Spartans, 
that all. other nations appeared to him but children 
in the art of war ,J . 


But that continual exercife in arms, which im- 
proved the fkill and confirmed the valour, muft 
gradually have exaufted 'the ftrength of Sparta, 
unlefs the care of population had formed an object 
of principal concern in the fyftem of Lycurgus. 
Marriage was direttly enjoined by fomevery Angular 
inftitudons 1)4 j but flirt more powerfully encouraged 
* 

55 Xenoph. de. Rcpub. Spart. 


Means by 
which Ly- 
curgus 
maintain- 
ed the po- 
pulouf- 
nefs, and 
increafed 
the 

ftrcngth>of 

Sparta* 


96 Bachelors were debarred from affifting at the female dances. 
They were compelled to walk naked through the flreets in the 
winter folftice; finging a ludicrous fong, which confefled the juftice 
iof their puniflnnent. 


by 
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by - extirpating its greateft enemies, luxury and va- 
nity. But Lycurgus, not contented with maintaining 
the populoufnefs of Sparta, endeavoured to fupply 
the paft generation with a nobler and more war- 
like race, and to enlaige and elevate the bodies and 
minds of men to that full proportion of which 
their nature is fufceptible. The credulous love 
of wonder has always been eager to affert, what 
the vanity of every age has been unwilling to be- 
lieve, that the ancient inhabitants of the world 
poffeffed a meafure of and flrength, as well 
as of courage and virtue, unattainable and un-r 
known amidft the corruptions and degeneracy of 
later times. The frequent repetition of the fame 
romantic tale renders giants and heroes familiar 
and infipid perfonages in the remote hiftory of 
almoft every people : but, from the general mafs 
of fable, a juft difcernrnent will feparate the ge- 
nuine ore of Homer and Lycurgus. The laws 
of the latter brought back the heroic manners 
which the former had dcfcribed ; and their effects, 
being not Iefs permanent than falutary, are, at 
the diftance of many centuries, attefted by eye- 
witneffes, whofe unitnp^ached veracity declares the 
Spartans fuperior to other men in the excellencies of 
mind and body 91 . 

Of this extraordinary circumftance, the evidence 
of contemporary writers could* fcarcely convince 

97 As to the mind, the Spartans were, fays Xenophon, twuQirtfQt 9 

ai$Y)fjtovrtpoi, xa* 'wv r/xguTsregoi* Ibid. c. iii. And as to the 
body, Aisi$E£QyTGc; xw* xcct» jxr/s9oi km kcctx xySgx$ e v ^Tragrrj, 
wtntKiju* Ibid* 

US* 
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«s, had they barely mentioned the fa£t, without CHAP., 
explaining, its caufe. But in dcfcribing the fyf- . , 

tem of Lycurgus, they have not omitted his ing w>- 
important regulations concerning the intercourfe 
between the fexes, women, marriage, and child- children, 
ren, whofe welfare was, even before their birth, 
a concern to the republic. The generous and 
birave, it is faid, produce the brave and goodj 
but the phyfical qualities of children ftill more 
depend on the conftitution of their parents. In 
other countries of Greece, the men were liberally 
formed by war, hunting, and the gymnaftic exer- 
cifes ; but the women were univerfally condemned 
to drudge jn fedentary and ignoble occupations, 
which enfeebled the mind and body. Their 
chief employment was to fuperintend, more 
frequently to perform, the meanefl offices of do- 
meftic oeconomy, and to prepare, by the labour 
of their hands, food and raiment for themfelves 
and families. Their diet was coarfe and fparing j 
they abftained from the ufe of wine ; they were 
deprived of liberal education, and debarred from 
fafhionable amufements. Women, thus degraded 
by fervility, appeared incapable of giving good 
fons to the republic, which Lycurgus regarded as 
the principal duty of the Lacedaemonian females. 

By the inilitutions of Sparta, therefore, the work- 
ing of wool, the labours of the loom and needle^ 
and other mean mechanical arts, were generally 
committed ' to fervile hands. The free-born wo- 
men. enjoyed and pra&ifed thofe liberal exercifes 
and amufements, which were elfewhere confidered 


as 
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C'.H A?, as the peculiar privilege of men; they afltfted at 
v _ t the. public folemnities, mingled in general con- 
verfation, and difpenfed that applaufe and reproach, 
which difpenfed by them are always moft effec- 
tual* 9 . Hence they became not only the com- 
panions, but the judges of the other fex ; and, ex- 
cept that their natural delicacy was not affociated 
to the honours of war, they enjoyed the benefit, 
without feeling the reftraint of the Spartan 
laws. 

The reftoration of the natural rights of women 
reftored moderation and modelty in the intercourfe 
between the fexes. Marriage, though enjoined as 
a duty, could only be contracted in tjie full vigour 
of age ; and thefe fiinple inftitutions; had a : more 
falutary influence on the phyfical improvement of 
the Spartans, than either the doubtful expedient, 
which prevailed among them to the lateft times, 
of adorning the women’s apartments with the fined 
ftatues of gods and heroes, that, by frequently 
contemplating thefe graceful images, they might 
produce fairer offspring ; or the unnatural and 
deteftable cruelty of expofing delicate or deformed 
children, a practice ftrongly recommended by Ly- 
curgus, and filently approved, or faintly blamed, 
by. the greateft philofophers of antiquity.' 

^ 

^ This, likewife, was the bufinefs of women in the herpjc.;$e«» 

AXXa fjLoeXx omvs 

Aihopou Tfm; KeuT^uaio^ e\xEO’«rwrXtt$ # 

x »ko( us, vorffty abuorH&fo irohepan, * . 

E. 1 . vi.yer. 443 * 
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Even in a moral view, the character of Spartan CHAP, 
mothers , muft have been highly beneficial to their . ***' , 

fons ; fince much of the happinefs of life depends Education, 
on the firfl impreffions of our tender yearsi When 
boys, were emancipated from tlie jurifdi&ion of 
women, they were mot entrufted, as in other 
parts of Greece, to the mercenary tuition of Haves, ■ 
who might degrade their fentiments, and corrupt- - 
their morals. The education of youth, as an 
office of the highefl confidence, was committed' 
to thofe who had enjoyed, or who were entitled to' 
enjoy, the molt fplendid dignities of the republic j 
after the example of ancient times, when Phoenix 
educated Achilles, ahd when it was reafonably re- - 
quired that the mailer fhould hinifelf pofiefs the 
virtues with which he undertook to infpire his - 
difciples. The Spartan youth were taught tnufic- 
and drawing: the former of which comprehended 
the fcience not only of founds, but of number and - 
quantity : they were taught to read and fpeak 
their own language with graceful propriety ; to 
compofe in profe and in verfe; above all, to . 
think, and in whatever they faid, even during the 
flow of unguarded converfation, to acc' -nmodate' 
the expreflion to the fentiment ", Their fedentary -' 
ftudies were relieved by the orcheftric and gym-v ' 
naftic exercifes, the early pra&ice of which might, 
qualify them for thd martial labours of the field. - 

•v -I 

99 la ||ge fmart pithy fentences, or* apothegms, for which the 
Spartans vSre famous, the thought h fometimes elegant, and fome- 
times ingenious ; but their merit depends for the moil part on the 
ebfervance of the rule in the text* See Hut. Apoth. 


4 
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CHAP. For this moll important bufmefs of their manhood, 
t lg ‘ . they were ftill further prepared, by being enured, 
even in their tender years, to a life of hard/hip 
and feverity. They wore the fame garment 
fummer and winter; they walked bare-footed 
in all feafons ; their diet was plain and frugal, 
and for the moll part fo fparing, that they feized 
every favourable opportunity to fupply the defe£l. 
What they were unable to ravilh by force, they 
acquired by fraud. When their theft (if theft 
can be pra&ifed where feparate property is almoft 
unknown) was difeovered, they were feverely pu- 
ni filed ; but if their dexterous deceit efcaped 
obfervation, they were allowed to boaft of their 
fuccefs, and met with due applaul'c for their acti- 
vity, vigilance, and caution; which indicated a 
character well fitted to excel in the ufeful ftrata- 
gems of war ,0 °. / 

Peculiar After attaining the ordinary branches of edu- 
difcipiine cation, youth are frequently left the mailers of 
ylufa their own a£tions. Of all practical errors, Ly- 
curgus deemed this the mod dangerous. His 
difeemment perceived the value of that moft im- 
portant period of life, which intervenes between 
childhood and virility ; and the whole force of his 
difeipline was applied to its direftion and im- 
provement. Inftead of being loofened from the 
lUfual ties of authority, the Spartans, at the -age of 
adolefcence, were fubje&ed to a more rigorous 
xeftraint ; and the moft extraordinary erijtedients. 

100 Befides Xenophon and Plutarch* fcO* for the Spartan education, 
Plato in Protagor. 


were 
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were employed to moderate the love of pleafure, CHAP, 
to correct the infolence of inexperience, and to . . 

controul the headftrong impetuolity of other 
youthful paflions. Their bodies were early fami- 
liarifed to fatigue, hunger, and watching; their 
minds were early accuftomed to difficulty and 
danger. 1'he laborious exercife of the chace 
formed their principal ainufement : at Hated times, 
the magiftrates took an account of their actions, 
and carefully examined their appearance. If 
the feeds of their vicious appetites had not been 
thoroughly eradicated by a life of habitual toil 
and temperance, they were fubje&ed to corporal 
punifhmentj, which it was their cuftom to endure 
with patient fortitude. The maxims of honour 
were infilled by precept, and enforced by example. 

The public tables, which were frequented by all 
ages, ferved as fo many fchools of wifdotn and 
virtue, where, on ordinary occafions, but more 
particularly on days of feftivity, the old related 
their ancient exploits, and boafted their paft 
prowefs ; thofe in the vigour of life difplayed the 
fentiments which tlieir manly courage infpired; 
and the young expreffed a modeft confidence that, 
by ftedfaftly adhering to the precepts of Lycurgus, 
they might be enabled in due time to equal, per- 
haps furpafs, the glory of both. ; 

But the delire of emulating the fame of their Their 
illuftrious anceftors was not the moft ardent prin- cmulat,on * 
ciple that animated the minds of the riling gene- 
ration. They were taught to vie with each other 
in every agreeable and ufeful accomplilhment. 

VOL. i. i. As 
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CHAP As they were trained and difciplined'in feparate 
^ . claffes, according to^their refpeftiveages of childhood, 

add'Iefcence, and virility their chara&erS were 
cxa&ly afcertained and fully known : and the re- 
wards and honours gradually beftowed on* them, 
were apportioned to the various degrees of excel- 
lence which they had previoufly difcovered, When 
they attained the verge of manhood, three youths 
of fuperior merit were named by the Ephori, that 
they might refpe&ively choofe, each an hundred 
of their companions, who fhould be entitled to the 
honourable diftinction of ferving in the cavalry. 
The reafons of preference and rejection were 
openly explained ; and the youths who had been 
fet afide, became, from that moment, the rivals 
and opponents both of the electors and of the 
elefted. At home and abroad, in the affemblies 
for" convcrfation and exercife, in the gymnaftic 
and mufical contents, in their military expeditions, 
as well as their martial amufements, the two 
parties difplayed the utmoft emulation and ardour, 
the one to regain the equality which they had loft, . 
the other to maintain their afcendency. They fel- 
dom rencountered in the ftreets. or walks, with- 
out difeovering their animolity in mutual de- 
fiances, often in blows. But thefe quarrels, were 
nbt; dangerous, either to the quiet of tjhle public, 
or to tfie perfons of individuals* becaufe tHe com- 

* tQ[ 1 have chbfen thefe words to exprefs tl& fucceflive agei of the 
(JLtkQHVM / They ' which- 

waf reckoned by the Greeks and Romans the, beginning of old age. 
Vli0c.de Sene&ute. 
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batants were obliged to feparate (under the pain CHAP, 
of punifhment and difgrace) at the peaceful fum- . . 

mons of every by-flander ; and the refpeded admo- 
nitions of age controlled, on fuch occafions, the 
youthful fermentation of turbulent paflions. * 

The reverence for aged wifdom, which formed The pater- 
the prevailing fentiment of the heroic times, was ^ ;“ tho " 
reftored by the legiflation of Lycurgus, and cm- Sparta, 
ployed as a main pillar of his political edifice. 

The renovation of limited government, the equal 
partition of lands, and the abolition of wealth and 
luxury, had removed the artificial fources of half 
the miferies and difgrace of human kind. But 
Lycurgus confidered his fyftem as incomplete, 
until he had levelled not only the artificial, but 
many of the natural inequalities, in the condition 
of his fellow-citizens. The fears and infirmities of 
the old were cotnpenfated by honour and refpebt ; 
the hopes and vigour of the ‘young were balanced 
by obedience and reflraint. The difference of 
years thus occafioned little difproportion of en- 
joyment ; the happinefs of every age depended on 
virtuous ‘ exertion ; and as all adventitious and 
accidental diftinftions were removed, men per- 
ceived the importance of perfonal merit, and of 
its reward, the public efieem, and ergerly grafped 
the advantages which glory confers; the only 
exclufive advantages which the laws of Lycurgus 
permitted them to enjoy. The paternal autho- 
rity “% which maintained the difeipline, „and pro- 
* 11 

t a. / 

103 The u patria pot^as.** 


L 2 
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CHAP, moted the grandeur of Rome, was firmly efta- 
, nL . blilhed at Sparta, where every father might cxcr- 
cife an unlimited power, over not only his own, 
but the children of others, who were all alike 
regarded as the common fons of the republic. 
This domcftic fuperiority naturally prepared the 
way for civil pre-eminence : the eledive dignities 
of the ftate were obtained only by men of expe- 
rienced wifdom; and it required fixty years of 
laborious virtue to be entitled to a feat in the fe- 


nate-houfe, the highelt ambition of the Spartan 
chiefs. Such regulations, of which it is impollible 
to miftuke the fpirit, had a dired tendency to 
produce moderation and firmnefs in the public 
councils, to controul the too impetuous ardour 
of a warlike people, to allay the ferment of do- 
meftic fadion, and to check the dangerous ambi- 
tion of foreign conqueft. The power of the magi- 
ftrate was confounded with the authority of the 
parent; they mutually a (lifted and ftrengthened 
each other, and their united influence long upheld 
the unlhaken fabric of the Spartan laws, which the 


• old felt it their intereft to maintain, and the young 
dgem,ed it their glory to obey, 

d°' n <f of Such were the celebrated inftitutions of Lycur- 

the i oftitu - gus, which are eminently diftinguilhed by the 
tions of Simplicity of their defign, the exad adaptation of 
wfth rtwfe their parts, and the uniform confidence' of the 


of the he- whole, from the political cftablifhmcnts of other 
K a ® e, ‘ countries, which are commonly the irregular and 
motley^ produdion of time and accident. With- 


out a careful examination of the whole fyftem, it 
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is impoflible to feize the fpirit of particular laws. CHAP. 
I Jut if the whole be attentively confidered, we , f 

iiiall perceive tHiat they contain nothing fo original 
or fo Angular as is generally believed. From the 
innumerable coincidences that have been remarked 
b. .-tween the heroic and the Spartan difcipline, 
there feems .fufficient ground to conclude that the 
one was borrowed from the other ; and if we ac- Spirit of 
curately contemplate the genius of both, we may both ‘ 
difeern that .they tended not (as has been often 
faid) to flop and interrupt, but only to divert, 

.the natural current of human propenfities and 
palfions. The defire of wealth and of power, of 
effeminate veafe, of frivolous amufements, and of 
aM the artificial diffinctions and enjoyments of po- 
lifhed fociety, are only fo many ramifications of the 
love of a&ion and of pleafure ; pafiions which it 
would be impoflibleto eradicate, without deftroying 
the whole vigour of the mind. Yet thefe propen-' 
fities, which it is often the vain boaft of philofo- 
phy to fubdue, policy may direft to new and more 
exalted obje&s. For the fordid occupations of ' 
intereft, maybe fubftituted the manly purfuits of 
honour ; the love of virtuous praife may controul 
the defire of vicious indulgence ; and the itnpref- 
fions of early inftitution, confirmed by example 
and habit, may render the great duties of life its 
habitual, employment, and higheft pleafure. 

Such a. condition of fociety feems the utmoft Fate of tlm 
elevation and grandeur to which human nature 
can afpire. The, Spartans attained, and long pre- t bns. 
ferved, this finite of exaltation ; but feveral ciir- 

h 3 affiances 
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CH AP, cumftances and events, which the wifdom of Ly- 
^ ***• , curgus had forefeen, but which no human 
power could prevent, undermined *the foundation 
of their greatnefs and felicity. Their '' military 
prowefs gave them victory, flayes, and wealth ; 
and though individuals could feel only the pride 
of virtue, and enjoy only the luxury of glory, the 
public imbibed the fpirit of rapacity and the am- 
bition of conqueft. As in other countries the . 
vices of individuals corrupt the community, in 
Laconia the vices of the public corrupted indi- 
viduals. This unfortunate tendency was iricreafed 
by the inequality of the cities originally fubjedt to 
the, Lacedaemonian laws. Sparta, the capital, 
contained nearly a fourth part of the inhabitants 
of the whole territory ; the reft were divided 
among thirty, and afterwards eighteen, fubordi- 
nate towns I<54 . The fuperior numbers of the 
Spartans enlarged their fphere of competition, and 
increafed their ardour of emulation. They foon 
furpaffed their neighbours not only in valour and 
addrefs, but in dignity and in power. All matters 
of importance were decided in the leffcr affembly ; 
the greater was feldom fummoned ; and the 
members of the former, inftead of continuing the 
equals, became the mafters, and at length, the 
tyrants, of their Lacedaemonian brethren. The 

103 Lyturgus had formed Sparta for defence, not for conqueft. 
He exprefdy forbade them to purfue, a flyings enemy ; he, forbade, 
them to engage frequently in war with the fame people*. ■ Both in- 
jundliona were violated in the Meflenian wars; \ • ■ - *. . * 

l0 * Strabo, l.viii* 

ufurpation 
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ufurpation of power fomented their defire of chap. 
wealth ; feveral lots were accumulated by the fame IIL 

perfons as early as the Perfian war 105 ; and the ~ v- "' 

neceffity of defending their pofleffions and their 
authority, againft men who had arms in ‘ their 
hands and refentment in their hearts, rendered 
their government uncommonly rigid and fevere. 

The Haves,- the freemen ,0 % the tenants of the 
Laconian territory, and even fuch of the inhabitants 
of the capital ,as, on account of their poverty, cow- 
ardice, pr any other difgraceful circumftance, were 
debarred from the dignities of the republic 101 , tef- 
tified the ^eeneft animofity againft the ftern pride 
of the Spartan magiftrates, and, to ufe the lively 
but indelicate expreflion of Xenophon, would have 
“ devoured them raw ,oS .” The Spartans, however, 

(till maintained their fuperiority by force or by 
fraud, by feafonable compliance, or by prompt and 
judicious feverity. By dividing the flrength, they 
difarmed the fdry of their enemies, and the flames 
of domeftic difeord were eclipfed in the fplendour 
of foreign conqueft, by which both the magiftrates 
and the. fubje&s were enriched and corrupted : yet, 
amidft civil difeord and political degeneracy, they 

V* ■ * * ' 1 ■ . , ft'jW 


,r5 Demaratus told Xerxes that there were but eight thoufaxul 
Spartan lots (Herodot.) ; and about a centu.y afterwards 
number was reduced to one thoufand. Arift. Polit. 

10 So I have tranflated the word vsoSajuw&i*, on the authority of 
Thucydides, 1. V* TO vs c^po/ist ev&fov moti. ‘ The 

refentment even of the freedmen proves the intolerable feverity of the 
governments - ; - * ■ ' A ■ 

1 7 lltey were called vxsrofiHoitir' inferiors, in oppofition* of the 
IftoM , or peers* ■ 


Xenophon Hellen. 1. iii. 

- ’ L 4 
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c p * ftiU preferred their religious and military inftitu- 
t - - . tions, as well as their invaluable plan of education j 
and their tranfa&ions, even in the lateft ages of 
Greece, will furnifh an ample and honourable com- 
mentary on the laws of Lycurgus. 

Laft tranf- Concerning this extraordinary man, only one 
Lycurgus. father 109 circumftance is recorded with any ap- 
pearance of authenticity ; a circumftance highly 
defcriptive both of his own character, and of that of 
the age in which he lived. Having beheld the har- 
monious movement of the machine, which he had fo 
flrilfully contrived, he Summoned an affembly, and 
declared, that now he had but one new regulation 
to propofe, upon which, however, it was firft ne- 
ceflary to confult the oracle of Delphi ; that, 
meanwhile, his countrymen, who had feen the 
fuccefs of his labours, mull engage that no alter- 
ation Ihould take place before his return. The 
king, the Senate, and the people, ratified the en- 
gagement by a Solemn oath. Lycurgus undertook 
his journey; the oracle predicted the happineSs 
which the Spartans Ihould enjoy under his ad- 
mirable laws ; the reSponSe was transmitted to his 
country, whither Lycurgus himSelf determined never 
more to return, convinced that the duration of the 
government which he had eftablilhed, would be 
better Secured by the eternal fan&ity of an oath, 
^ than by the temporary influence of his own per- 
sonal interference, 

,0 * $ome . contradictory traditions concerning his death are pre- 
served iix Plut. in Lycurg. & Juftin. 1. iii. - 
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CHAP. IV. 

State of Greece after the Abolition of Royalty.— 
Defcription of ha coni a and Mejfenia. Caufes of 
the War between thofe States . — Invafion of Mef- 
fenia. — Dijlrefs of the Mejfenians. — The horrid 
Means by which they endeavour to remedy it . — 

They obtain AJftJlancc from Argos and Arcadia . — 

Their Capita! taken by the Spartans. — Ijfue of 
the firjt Meffenian War. — State of Greece 
The Colony of Tarcntum founded. — The fccond 
Meffenian War. — Character and Exploits of 
Ariflomenes. — The Dijlrefs of the Spartans.— 

They obtain AJJiflance from Athens . — The Poet 
Tyrtaus. — Subjugation of Mejfenia. — Future 
Fortunes of its Citizens. — Their Ejlablijhment in 
Sicily. 

TTad the Greeks remained fubjed to kings, CHAP. 

it is probable that they would have con- , 1V ' f 
tinued longer to exert their united valour againft state of 
the furrounding Barbarians. The fuccefsful ad- 
ventures of the Argonauts, the glorious, though abolition 
wafting, expedition againft Troy, would have ani- 
xnated the emulation and the hopes of fucceeding 
c an didat es for fame ; and the whole nation, being 
frequently employed in diftant and general enter- 
prifes, would, through the habits of mutual in- 
tercourfe, and the natural tendency of military 

fubor- 
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CHAP, fubordination, have been gradually moulded into 
1V ‘ one powerful monarchy. This revolution would 
have’' given' immediate tranquillity , to Greece, but 
deftroyed the profpeCt of its future grandeur. The 
honourable competitions of rival provinces muft 
have ceafed with their political independence ; nor 
would the Greeks have enjoyed an opportunity of 
acquiring, by a long and fcvere apprenticdhip in 
arms, that difciplined valour which eminently 
diftinguilhed them above other nations of anti- 
quity. In moll countries it has been obferved, 
that, before the introduction of regular troops, the 
militia of the borders far excel thofe of the central 
provinces. Greece, even under its kings, was 
divided into fo many independent ftateS, that it 
might be regarded as confifting, entirely of frontier. 
Under the republican form of government, it was 
ftill more fubdivided ; and metives of private 
ambition now co-operating with reafons of na- 
tional animofity, wars became more frequent, and 
battles more bloody and more obftinate. It is 
little to be regretted, that fcarcely any materials 
remain for deferibing the perpetual hoftilities be- 
tween the Thebans and the Athenians ; between 
the latter and the Peloponnefians ; between the 
Phocians and Theflalians ; and, in general, between 
each copun unity and its neareft neighbour. .The 
long and fpirited conteft between the Lacedaemo-. 
Ilians and Meffenians, is the only war of that age 
which produced permanent effe&s. The. relation 
of this obftinate ftruggle has happily come down, 
to us, accompanied with fuch circumftances as 
3 paint 
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paint the condition of the times, and anfwer the chap. 
maid ends of hiftory. . ^ . 

Tfhe territories of Laconia and Meffenia occu- Defcrip- 
pied the fouthern divifion of the Peloponnefus. The tion . of 
fhores of Laconia were waflied by the eaftera or 
the iEgaean; thofe of Meffenia 1 2 3 * , by the weftem, 
or the Ionian, fea. The former country extended 
forty miles from eaft to weft, and fixty from north 
to fouth. The ground, though roughened by 
mountains, like the reft of the Peloponnefus, 
abounded in rich and fertile rallies, equally adapted 
to the purpofes of cultivation and pafture. The 
whole country was anciently called Hecatonpolis *, 
from its hundred cities. They were reduced to the 
number of thirty 5 as early as the time of Lycur- 
gus. The decay or deftruction of Helos, Amy else, 

Pharis, and Geronthse, and other lefs confiderable 
towns, gradually increafed the populoufnefs of 
Sparta, the capital, fituate near the centre of La- 
conia, and almoft furrounded by the Eurotas. 

The other inland places of moft note were Gerenea, 
Thurium arid Sellafia. The fea-ports were Pra- 
fiae, Cyphanta, Zarax j Limera, famous for its 
vines; and Gythium, whofe capacious harbour, 
was, in all ages, more than fufficient to contain 

1 Ifocrat. in Archidam. calls the 'country Meffencj Paufamas, 

Meffenia, 

2 Strabo, 1 . vui. p. 36a. mentions this only as a hearfay ; but it, 
has been always repeated. 

3 Strabo fays, « about thirty,” and calls them mluxm, oppi- 

dula> little towns. 1 : 
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■and of 
McHenia. 


Spirit of 
govern- 
ment in 
both com- 
munities. 


the naval ftrength of Sparta 4 . In the time of 
Lucurgus, the freemen, of full age, amounted to 
thirty-nine thoufand 5 6 . Thofe of full age, are ge- 
nerally reckoned the fourth part of the whole ; fo 
that the free inhabitants of Laconia may be com- 
puted at one hundred and fifty-fix thoufand ; and 
the flaves, as will appear hereafter, probably ex- 
ceeded four times that number. 

Meffenia was lefs extenfive, but more fertile, 
than Laconia ; and the former country, in ancient 
times, was proportionably more populous. Both 
kingdoms were principally fupported by agricul- 
ture and paflurage, their fubjccts never having at- 
tained any high degree of improvement in arts, 
manufactures, or commerce. Melfenia was, how- 
ever, adorned by the fea-ports of Corone, Pylus, 
Mcthcne, and Cyparyflus. The moil confiderable 
inland towns were Andania, the ancient capital ; 
the ftrong fortrefs of Kira ; the frontier town of 
Amphcia ; and the celebrated Ithome, near to the 
ruins of which was ereXed, by Epaminondas, the 
comparatively modern city of Meficne ®. 

As tfye countries of Laconia and Meffenia were 
both governed by kings of the family of Hercules, 
and both inhabited by fubjeXs of the fame Doric 
race, it might have been imagined that fuch power- 
ful connexions would have difpofed them to con- 
tinue in a ftate of mutual friendfhip ; or, if the 
tics of blood could not excite neighbouring ftates 

4 Strabo, 1 . viii. p. 3639 &c. & Paufan. in Lacon. 

5 Plut. in Lycur. 

6 Paufan. in Meflen. & Strabo, 1. viii, p. 3609 

to 
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to a reciprocation of good offices, that they would C 
at leaft have engaged them to maintain an inoffen- 
live tranquillity. The different branches of the 
family of Hercules were induced by intereft, as well 
as pcrfuaded by affe&ion, mutually to fupport 
each other. When the prerogative was invaded in 
any particular kingdom, it was natural for the 
neighbouring princes to defend the caufe of roy- 
alty 7 ; and we find that on feveral occafions, they 
had engaged to affill each other in repreffing the 
factious turbulence of the nobles, and the feditious 
fpirit of the people. But when the influence of 
the family of Hercules declined with the abolition 
of monarchy in moll countries of Greece, the 
capital of each little principality, which always 
enjoyed a pre-eminence in the national affembliss, 
began to ufurp an unlimited authority over the 
neighbouring cities, and to coritroul, by its muni- 
cipal jurifdi&ion, the general refolves of the com- 
munity. Sparta had in this manner extended 
her power ^ver the finaller towns of Laconia. The 
walls of Helos, whofe inhabitants had pertinacioufly 
refilled this ufurpation, were levelled With the 
ground, the citizens reduced to the moll miferable 
flavery, and a law enacted by the Spartan council, 
which forbade, under fevere penalties, the eman- 
cipation of the Helots, or the felling of them 
into 'foreign countries, where they might entertain 
the flattering hopes of regaining their loll liberty. 
The fame tyrannical fpirit which governed the 
meafures of the Spartans, had taken polfeflion of 

1 Ifocrat. in Archidam. 
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their neighbours the Meffenians, and had urged 
the inhabitants of the capital to invade', conquer, 
and enflave feveral of the fmaller cities. 

While fuch ambitious principles prevailed with 
both nations, it was fcarcely to be imagined that 
the more powerful fhould not exert its utmoft 
ftrength to obtain dominion, and the weaker, 
its utmoft courage and activity to preferve inde- 
pendence. Befides this general caufe of animofity, 
the rich fields of Meffenia offered a tempting prize 
to the avarice of the Spartans ; a circumftance con- 
tinually alleged by the Meffenians, as the princi- 
pal motive which had induced their enemies to 
commence an unjuft and unprovoked war. The 
Spartans, however, by no means admitted this re- 
proach. It was natural, indeed, that fuch dif- 
ferences lhould arile between the fubje&s of rival 
ftates, as might furnilh either party with a plau- 
fible pretence for taking arms. Thefe differences 
it will be proper briefly to relate, after premifing, 
tliat although the Greek hiftorians mention three 
Meffenian wars, the third had little refemblance, 
either limits objeft, or in its effect, to the firft 
and fecond. Thefe were the general ftruggtes of 
a warlike people for preferving their hereditary 
freedom and renown, while the third, though dig- 
nified with the fame appellation, was only’ an un- 
fuccefsful revolt of Haves from their matters. 

On the confines of Meffenia and Lacedaemon 
flood an ancient temple of Diana, which, being 
ere&ed. at the. comutgn expence,- was , open to* the 
prayers and facrifices of the two nations. Hither, 
- according 
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according to annual cuftom, repaired a fele&.band CHAP, 
of Spartan virgins to folexrinize the chafte rites of . , 

their favourite divinity. A company of Meflenian 
youths arrived at the fame time to perform their 
cuftomary devotion, and to implore the protection 
of the warlike goddefs. Inflamed by the beauty of 
the Spartan females, the Meficnians equally dis - 
regarded the fan&ity of the place, and the modeft 
character* of Diana, whofe worfhip they came to 
celebrate. The licentious youths, after vainly at- 
tempting by the molt ardent prayers and vows, to 
move the ftern inflexibility of Spartan virtue, had 
recourfe to brutal violence in order to confuinmate 
their fatal defigns; fatal to themfelves, to their 
country, and to the unhappy victims of their fury, 
who, unwilling to furvive fo intolerable a difgrace, 
perifhed miferably by their own hands 8 . 

To this enormity on the part of the Meffe- Euephnus, 
nians, fucceeded another of a more private nature, \ he Lac . e * 
on that of the Lacedaemonians. Polychares was an, de- 
a Meflenian of noble birth, of great wealth, con- 
fpicuous for the virtues of public and private Poiycha- 
life, and renowned for his victories in th# 01ym- rcs - 
pic games. The property of Poly chares, like 
that of the, molt opulent of his countrymen, chiefly A.c.774. 
confided, in numerous herds of cattle; part of 
which he intruded to a Lacedaemonian, of the 
name of, Euephnus, who undertook, for a, ftipu- „ 
lated reward, to feed them on the rich meadow's 


* Paufan. in MeiTcn. p. 222 * The Meficnians denied this* whole 
tranfa&ioh* and fubflituted a more improbable (lory in its Head. 
Paufan. ibid. 

which 
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CHAP, which he pofiefied on the Lacedaemonian coaft. 
The avarice of Euephnus was not reftrained by 
the fenfe of duty, the principles of honour, or the 
facred ties of hofpitality. Having fold the cattle 
to foreigners, who often came to purchafe that 
article in Laconia, he travelled to the Meffenian 
capital, and vifiting his friend Polychares, lamented 
the lofs of his property by the incurfion of pi- 
rates. 

Affaffinatet The frequency of fuch events would, probably, 
hisfon. have concealed the fraud; but a Have,, whom 
Euephnus fold along with the cattle, having efcaped 
the vigilance of his new mafters, arrived in time 
to undeceive the generous credulity of Poly chares. 
The perfidious Lacedaemonian, feeing his con- 
trivance thus unexpectedly difconcerted, endea- 
voured to deprecate the juft refentment of his 
friend, by the mod humiliating confeflion of his 
guilt, and by infifting on the temptation of gain, 
the frailty of nature 9 , the fincerity of his re- 
pentance, and earned defire of making imme- 
• diate reftitution. Unfortunately, indeed, he had 
not any confiderable fiun of money in his poffeffion ; 
but if Polychares would allow his fon to accompany 
him to. Lacedamion, he' would put into the hands 
of the youth the full price which he had received 
for his father's property. On this occafion it is 
eafier to pity the misfortune, than excufe the weak- 


* E* tj etvSji'B’my mu mnu» t eij fitafrfitSx 

ail km KtfJti y.tyirw atxyKw e%a, PAUKAN. 

Eti’k 


t pere de tous les crimes. HliMUADE. 
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Jvefs of the Meffenian. The youth had no fooner CHAP, 
fet foot on the Lacedasmonian territory than, the , . 

traitor Euephnus ftabbed Kim to the heart. _ , 

The afflifted father, affembling his fKends . and Polychares 
followers, travelled to Sparta, and implored the g^Veon 
juft vengeance of the laws againft the accumulated the Spar- 
guilt of perfidy and murder. In vain he repeatedly taas * 
addreffed himfelf to the kings, to the Ephori, to 
the fenate, and to the affembly. The money, the 
eloquence, the intrigues of Euephnus, and, above 
all, his character of Spartan, prevailed oyer the 
impotent folicitations of a Meffenian ftranger. Po. 
lychares, provoked by the cruel difregard of the 
Lacedaemonians to his juft demands, determined 
to return home ; but having loft his underftand- 
ing through rage and defpair, he affaulted and flew 
feveral Spartan citizens whom he met on the road^ 
and after thus quenching his refentment againft 
the guilty in the blood of the innocent, he was 
conduced by the afliftance of his friends to his 
native country. 

He had not long returned to Andania, when The Spar- 
ambaffadors arrived from the Spartan fenate, de- 
manding the perfon of fuch an atrocious and open his perfon. 
* offender! The Meffenians affembled to deliberate 
on this requeft ; and Androcles and Antiochus, 
who were jointly inverted with the regal power, 
having differed, as ufually happened, in their bm* 
nions, each prince was fupported by the ftrengm 
of a numerous fa&ion. The debate was ' dedded 
by an expedient often adopted , in fuch tumultuary 
affemblies. Both parties had recourfe to arms, 

von. z. m and 
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and the fedition being fatal to Androcles, the opi- 
nion of Antiochus prevailed, who declared againfl 
delivering Polychares into the power of his enraged 
enemies. But Antiochus, though he denied the 
unreafonable demand of the Spartan ambafladors, 
difmiffed them with a propofal, which left them no 
room to complain of injuftice. He offered, in 
the name of the Meflenian affembly, to refer all 
differences between the two nations to the re- 
fpe&ed council of the Amphi&yons. This equita- 
table propofal, which ill luited the ambitious de- 
figns of Sparta, was not honoured with an anfwer 
from that republic, who defirous to acquire the 
rich fields of Meficnia, prepared for taking arms ; 
and, having completed her preparations, bound her 
citizens by oath, never to defift from hoflility till 
$iey had effeflfefd their purpofe io . 

Without an open declaration of war (for ambi- 
tion had extinguifhed every fentiinent of piety) 
they invaded the Meffenian frontier, and attacked 
the fmall town of Ampheia, which, from its ad- 
vantageous fituation on a rock, feemed equally 
proper for infefting the enemy, and fecuring their 
own retreat ,l . The time chofen for the affault 
was the dead of night, when the unfufpefting" 
inhabitants repofed in full confidence of their ac- 
cuftomed fecurity. There was neither centinel 


*•' Strabo expreffes this oath ftrongly, but oddly, ‘O/jarom; 
irp>rt$QV trptv »j Mscra-nro* a,nXuv v Tayraf, a,7roQavav. 

’^Having fworn net to return home before that they either took 
** Meffcne, or that they all died:” 

“ Ogpuprifm iTTkjr^uov, PACIN'. 

at 
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at the gates, nor garrifon within the place. The CHAP, 
alarm was immediately followed by execution. IV ' 
Many Ampheians were alTaflinated in their beds ; 
feveral fled to the altars of the gods, the fanttity 
of which proved a feeble protection againft the 
Spartan cruelty; and a miferable remnant efcaped 
to diffufe the melancholy tidings of their unex- 
pected calamity. 

On this important emergency Euphaes, who Spirited 
had fucceedcd to the throne of his father An- 
tiochus, fummoned a general affembly of his coun- 
trymen to the plain of Stenyclara ; where, after 
hearing the opinion of others concerning the criti- 
cal fituation of their affairs, he declared his own 
fentiments, which were full of honour and magna- 
nimity : “ That the final event of the war was not 
“ to be conjeCtured by its unfortunate beginning; 

“ the Meffenians, though lefs enured to arms than 
“ their warlike opponents, would acquire both 
“ (kill and courage in purfuing the meafures of a 

juft defence, and the gods, protectors of inno- 
“ cence, would make the ftruggles of virtuous 
“ liberty prevail over the rude aflaults of violence 
“ and ambition.” The difcourfe of Euphaes was 
received with fhouts of applaufe ; and the Mefle- 
nians, by advice of their King, abandoned the open 
country, and fettled in fuch of ther towns as were 
beft fortified by art or nature, leaving the remain- 
der to the invafion of an enemy, with whofe bra- 
very and numbers their own weaknefs was yet un- 
able to contend. But while they kept within their 
walls, they continued to ejcercife themfelves in 

m 2 arms. 
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C H A Pi arms, and to acquire fuch vigour and difcipline, as 
. ^ , might enable them to oppofe the Spartans in the 
field. Four years elapfed from the taking of Am- 
pheia before they ventured to embrace this dan- 
gerous meafure. During all that time, the Spar- 
tans made annual incurlions into their country, de- 
ftroying their harvefts, and carrying into captivity 
fuch draggling parties as they happened to furprife. 
They took care, however, not to demolifh the 
houfes, to cut down the wood, or otherwife to dis- 
figure or defolate a country, which they already 
regarded as their own. 

who deter- The MelTenians, on the other hand, as their 
to courage continued to increafe, were not contented 
battle ; with defending their own walls, but detached, in 

Olymp. fmall parties, the boldeft of their warriors to ravage 
A. c. 740. fea-coaft of.Xaconia. Encouraged by the fuc- . 
cefs of thefe predatory expeditions, Euphaes de- 
termined to take the field with the flower of the 
Meflenian nation. The army of freemen was at- 
tended by an innumerable crowd of Haves, carry- 
ing wood and other materials necefiary for encamp- 
ment. Thus prepared, they put themfelves in 
motion, and, before they reached the frontier, 

- were feen by the Spartan garrifon.of Ampheia, 
who immediately founded the alarm of an ap- 
proaching enemy. The Spartans flew to arms 
with more than their wonted alacrity, delighted 
■with the opportunity for which the/, had fo . long 
wifhed in vain, of deciding, at one blow, theevent' 
of a tedious war. The hoftile armies approached 
# , with a celerity proportioned to the fury of their 

refent- 
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refentment, and arrived, with high expe&ations, at chap. 
the intermediate plain which overfprcad the con- 
fines of the two kingdoms. But there, the mar- 
tial ardour of the troops received a check, which 
had not been forefeen by their commanders. 

The rivulet, interfering the plain, was fryelled 
by the rains into a torrent. This circumftance 
prevented a general engagement. The cavalry 
alone (amounting on either fide to about five hun- 
dred horfe) paffed near the head of the ravine, and 
contended in an indecifive {kirmifh ; while the fury whlcl * 
of the infantry evaporated in empty boafts and Eidecifive, 
unavailing infults. Night infenfibly came on, 
during which the Meffenians fortiiied their camp 
with fo milch lkill, that the enemy, rather than 
venture to (form it, preferred to return home, 
after an expedition, which, confiding their fupe- 
riority in numbers, appeared no left inglorious than 
ineffe&ual. 

The pufillanimous behaviour of the Spartan Spartans 
army deferved not the approbation of the fenate. prep3 . re for 

J ' carrying 

The Severe father^ of the republic upbraided the on the 
degeneracy of the youth, who no longer paid re- w . rar wlth 
gard to the fanftity of the oath which they had V " S ° 
taken, never to lay down their arms until they had 
completely fubdued the Meffenians. The fpirit of 
the fenate was foon diffufed through the commu- 
nity j and it was determined, in the general affem- 
bly of the nation, to prepare for carrying on a 
more fierce war than the enemy had yet expe- 
rienced. At the approach, of autumn, the feafon 
always preferred for the predatory expeditions of 

m 3 thofe 
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chap, thofe early times, all the Spartans of military age, 
as well as the inhabitants of the fubordinate towns 
of Laconia, known by the general name of Lace- 
Numiu-r daemonians, were ready to take the field. After 
of their leaving a fufficient body of troops for the internal 
fact*. fafety of the country, the number that might be 
ipared abroad probably amounted to about twenty 
thoufand men. This powerful army was ftill far- 
ther increafed by the confluence of ftrangers, par- 
ticularly the Aflinians and Dryopians, who fled 
from the cruel tyranny of Argos, a republic no 
lefs blameable than Sparta, for oppreflive fa verity 
towards her weaker neighbours. Befides this re- 
inforcement, the Spartans hired a confiderable 
body of archers from Crete, to oppofe the horfe 
and light infantry of the Meflenians. The ma- 
nagement of the expedition was entrufted to the 
Spartan Kings Theopompus and Polydorus ; the 
former of whom commanded the right, and the 
latter the left wing, while the central divifion was 
committed to the diferetion and valour of Eury- 
leon, who, though born in Sparta, defeended from 
the royal line of Theban Cadmus. 

Second en- Ancient writers have negleCtcd to mention the 
oiyTup" 1 * f cene of this fecond engagement, which Paufanias 
x. 2. has, with more diffufivenefs than accuracy, de- 
A * c ‘ 7 ’ 9 * feribed in his hiflorical journey through Meflenia ; 
but it is reafonable to conjecture, from this omif- 
fion, that both the firft and fecond battles hap- 
pened near the fame place, on the extenfive 
plain which connects the frontiers of the two king- 
doms. 


The 
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The Meflenians were inferior, both in numbers CHAP, 
and in difcipline, but ardent in the caufe of every IV * 
thing molt dear to them. Euphaes headed their 
left wing, which oppofed the divifion of Theo- 
pompus ; Pytharatus led the right ; and Clepnnis 
commanded the centre. Before the fignal was 
given for charge, the commanders addrefled their 
refpcftive troops. Theopompus, with Laconic 
brevity, “ reminded the Spartans of their oath, 

“ and of the glory which their anccftors had ac- 
** quired by fubduing the territories of their neigh- 
“ hours.” Euphaes, at greater length, animated 
his foldiers to victory, by deferibing the fatal con- 
fequences of a defeat. “ Their lands and for- 
“ tunes wore not the only objects of contention : 
ec they had already experienced the Spartan cruelty 
“ in the unhappy fate of Ampheia, where all the 
“ men of a military age had been put to the 
“ fword; the women, as well as the children, with 
** their aged parents, fubje£ted to an ignominious 
fervitude ; their temples burnt or plundered; 

** the city levelled with the ground, and the 
“ countr) 4 defolated. The calamities hitherto 
<e confined to that little diftrict, would be diffufed 
“ over the whole of their beautiful territory, unlefs 
** the a&ive bravery of Meffenia fliould now, by a 
“ noble effort of patriotifm, overcome the num- 
iC bers and difcipline of Sparta.” Encouraged by 
the ardour of their prince, the Meflenians rather 
ran than marched to the battle. As they ap- 
proached the enemy, they threatened them with 
their eyes aid geftures, reproaching them with an 

m 4 infatiable 
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chap, infatiable avidity for wealth and power, an unnatural 
v difregard to the ties of blood, an impious indifference 

towards common paternal gods, and particularly 
for the revered name of Hercules, the acknow- 
ledged founder and patron of both kingdoms. 
From words of reproach they made an eafy tranfi- 
tion *to deeds of violence. Many quitted their 
ranks, and affailed the embattled phalanx of the 
Spartans. The wounded fpent the laft exertions '* 
of their ftrength in fignal a£ts of vengeance, or 
employed their laffe breath in conjuring their com- 
w panions to imitate the example of their bravery $ 

Fie-cenef- anc ^ 10 ma * nta fa> by an honourable death, the fafety 
and obfti- and renown of their country. To the generous 
nacy of the ardour of the Meffenians, Sparta oppofed the af- 
tant3.* fared intrepidity of difciplined valour. Her citi- 
zens, inured to the ufe of arms, clofed their ranks, 
and remained firm in their refpettive polls. Where 
the enemy in any part gave way, they followed 
them , with an undifturbed progrefs ; and endea- 
voured, by the continuance of regular exertion, to 
overcome the defaltory efforts of rage* fury, and 
defpair ' 3 . 

< Such were the principal differences in the fenti- 
xnents and conduct of two armies, both of which 


i2 Agreeably to the melancholy firmnefs of the advice afterwards 
given by Tyrtseus to the Spartans, 

' Ka* Tl$ Ct'7ToQw7K*lf IfOtr’ aKonwaro. 

, „ Tyrt;eus, edit. Gla%. p.4. vcr. 

l l The mode of fighting in that age is forcibly deferibed by 
Tyrtseus, p. 7. edit. Glaig, AXK% ri; w fxmro rotr* aptympnai) 

&c. to the end of the poem. 


werq 
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were alike animated by the love of glory and the c H A P. 
defire of vengeance ; paffions which they carried to , 

fuch a length, that there was no example, on either 
fide, of a i'oldier who deigned to afk quarter, 
or who attempted to footh, by the promife of a 
large ranfom, the unrelenting cruelty of the^yifltors. 
Emulation and avarice confpired in defpoiling the 
bodies of the flain. Amidfl this barbarous em- 
ployment, which cuftom only rendered honourable, 
many met with an untimely fate ; for, while they 
ftrippei the dead with the rafhnefs of blind avidity, 
they often expofed their own perfons to the darts 
and fwords of their enemies j and fometimes the 
dying, : by a fortunate wound, foothed the agonies 
of the prefent moment, and retaliated their paft 
fufferings on their unguarded defpoilers. 

The kings, who had hitherto been latisfied with The Spar, 
leading their troops to action, and fharing the 
common danger, longed, as the, battle began to kings pre- 
warm, to fignalize their valour in Angle combat, 

With this defigu, Theopompus, liltening only to fingle 
his courage, firll marched towards Kuphaes, who, c<CT - bat 5 
feeing him approach, cried out to his companions. 

Does not Theopompus well imitate the bloody- ' 

“ , minded Polynices l4 , who, at the head of an 
“ army of ftrjmgers, levied war againfl his native 
** country, and, with his own hand, flew a bro- 
- ee ther, by whom, at the fame inftant, he himfelf 
“ was flain? In like manner does Theopompus, 

*‘ with unnatural hatred, pcrfccute his kinfmen 


« of 
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CHAP. “ of the race of Hercules j but I truft he ft) all 
. meet the punifhment due to his impiety.” At 

Prevented fight of this intercfting fpccfacle, the troops were 
infpired with new ardour, and the battle raged 
thci'r with redoubled fury. The chofen b inds, who re- 
ti-o°ps. fpeftively watched the iufety of the contending 
princes, became infenfible to perfonal danger, and 
only felicitous to prefc-rve the facred perfons of 
their kings. The ftrength of Sparta, at length, 
began to yield to the activity of her rivals. The 
troops of Theopompus were broken and thrown, 
into diforder ; and the reluctant prince was himfclf 
compelled to retire. At the fame time the right 
wing of the Meftenians, having loft: their leader 
Pytharatus, yielded to the exertions of Polydorus 
and his Spartans : but neither this general, nor 
King Euphaes thought proper to purfue the flying 
enemy. It feemed more expedient to ftrengthen, 
with their victorious troops, the central divifions 
of their rcfpcctive armies, which flill continued to 
fight with obftinate valour, and doubtful fucctfs. 
Ixtraordi- Night at length put an end to the engagement, 
rrf- which had proved hard and humiliating to both 
battle. parties ; for next morning neither offered to re- 
new the battle, neither ventured to ere£t a trophy 
of victory ; while both craved a fufpenfion of arms, 
for the purpofc of interring the dead ; a demand 
generally conftrued as an acknowledgment of de- 
feat. 

its remote Although the immediate effe&s of the . battle 
quvnees. were alike deftru&ive to the Spartans and to the 
Meftenians, its remote confequences were pecu- 
1 liarly 
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liarly ruinous to the latter. They were lefs rich CHAP, 
and lefs numerous than their opponents $ their army 
could not be recruited with the fame facility ; 
many of their Haves were bribed into the enemy’s 
fervice; and a peftilential diftcmper, concurring 
with other misfortunes, reduced them to th§ laii 
extremity of diftrcfs. The Spartans, mean while, 
carried on their annual incurfions with more than 
ufual cruelty, involving the [hufbandmen, with his 
labours, in undiftinguifhed ruin, and deftroying 
by fire and fword, the wretched inhabitants of the 
unfortified cities. The miferable ravages to which 
thefe cities were continually expofed, obliged the 
Meffenians to abandon them and to feck refuge 
among thealmoft inaccefiible mountains of Ithome; The Mef- 
a place which, though fituate near the frontiers of jhuf'them- 
Laconia, afforded them the fecurcft retreat amidfl fdves up 
their prefent calamities, being ftrongly fortified by for * 
nature, and furrounded by a wall, which bid dc- ithome. 
fiance to the battering engines known in that early 
age. 

The Meffenians, thus defended againfl external Thrir fuf- 
affaults, were ftill expofed to the danger of perifh- fcr * n s s 
ing by famine. The apprehenfion of this new 
calamity gave additional poignancy to the feelings 
of their unhappy fituation, and increafed the hor- 
rors of the peftilence which raged more fiercely 
than ever among men cooped up within a narrow 
fortrefs. Under the preffure of prefent, and the 
dread of future evil, their minds were favourably 
difpofed for admitting the terrors of fuperftition. 

A meffenger was fent to Delphi to enquire by what 

facrifice 
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CHAP, facrifice they might appeafe the refentment of the 
IV * angry gods. On his return to Ithome, he de- 
clared the item aniw er of (he god,' which demand- 
ed the innocent 'blood of a virgin of the royal race. 
Prepare to The Meffenians prepared, in full affembly, to obey 
virgin of the horrid mandate. The lots were call, and the 
the royal daughter of Lycifcus was declared worthy of aton* 
0 ’ ing, by her blood, for the fins of the prince and 
people ; but the father, who was only a diftant 
braqch of the royal family, allowed his paternal 
affection to prevail over the dictates of both his 
patriolifm and his piety. By his advice, Ephe- 
bolus, a diviner, oppofed the facrifice, afferting 
that the pretended princefs' was not what Ihe ap- 
peared, but a fuppofuitious child, whom the arti- 
fice of the wife of Lycifcus had adopted, to conceal 
who is her barrennelfe. While the remonftrances of the 
by her^f^ diviner engaged the attention of the affembly, Ly- 
cifcus privately withdrew his daughter ; and, efcap- 
ing unobferved through the gates of Ithome, fought 
protection, againft the cruelty of fortune and of his 
friends, among the inveterate enemies of his 
country. 

He had already made confiderable progrefs in 
his journey towards Sparta, when the aifeovery of 
his departure threw the Meffenians into great con- 
fterrmtion j nor is it eafy to determine what might 
have been the effect of their fuperftitious terrors, 
had not Ariftodemus, another branch of the Her- 
culean flock, and not more diftinguilhed by birth 
than merit, voluntarily offered to devote his own 
child for the public fafety. But this facrifice wa$; V 

likewife 
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own 
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likewife oppofed by a youth, who, paffionately In 
love with the intended vittim, cried out, * that- 
file was his betrothed wife, and that it belonged to 
her deflined hufband, not to her inhuman father, 
to difpofe of her life and fortune. When his 
noify clamours were little regarded by the afiembly, 
he had the effrontery to affert, that the daugh- 
ter of Ariftodemus could not anfwer the condition 
required by the oracle ; that even before the 
nuptial rites had been celebrated, fhe had pitied 
the violence of his paflion, and that now fhe 
carried in her womb the fruit of their unhappy 
loves. Ariftodemus, hearing this declaration, 
was feized with rage and indignation at the un- 
merited difgrace thrown on his family. “ It 
“ then appeared,” fays an ancient author ' 5 , “ with 
“ what eafe deftiny tarnifhes the fiUble virtues 
<c of men, as the flinie of a river does the fliin- 
w ing ornaments which cover its humid bed.” 
The " angry father plunged his dagger into the 
breaft of his unfortunate daughter, and, with 
horrid barbarity, opening her womb in the pre- 
sence of the amazed affembly, demanded -juftice 
on the infamous impoftor who had traduced 
her virtue. The Meffenians were ftill farther irri- 
tated againft the youth, in confequence of the 
opinion of Ephebolus, who declared that another 
viftim mult be fought to appeafe the anger of tfee 
gods, i becaufe Ariftodemus had facrificed his 

,s Paufanias, p. 232. This might fatisfy the fuperftition of an- 
tiquity, but will appear, in modem times, a poor excufe for fuch a 
ihocking barbarity* 
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daughter, not in obedience to the oracle, but to 
gratify the impetuous paflions of his own ungo- 
vernable foul. The rage of the alfembly would 
have fpeedily fent the lover to attend the lhade of 
his miftrefs ; but fortunately he was beloved and 
pitied by King Euphaes, whofe authority controul- 
cd, on this occafion, the audacious infolence of a 
prieft, and checked the wild fury of the popu- 
lace. The King afierted that Apollo had no 
reafon to complain of their difobedicnce : the 
god demanded the blood of a virgin ; a virgin had 
been flam : but neither did the Pythia determine, 
nor belonged it to them to enquire, by whofe 
hand, or from what motive, the victim fhould be 
put to death. 

The oracle, thus favourably interpreted by the 
wifdom of the prince, not only allayed the frantic 
rage, but reftored the fainting hopes, of the 
people. They determined to defend their capital 
to the laft extremity ; and this generous refolution ? 
which they maintained inviolate during the courfe 
of feveral years, was juflified by obftinate exertions 
of valour. 

The fpirited and perfevering efforts of the Mef- 
fenians, as well as the proud tyranny of Sparta, 
tended to procure, to the weaker ftate, feveral 
ufeful alliances among the neighbouring republics. 
Of all the communities inhabiting the Pelopon- 
neius, the Corinthians alone, as, a maritime and 
commercial people, entertained little jealoufy of 
the Spartans; while the Argives and Arcadians, 
from proximity of fituation, as well. as interference 
/■ of 
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of interefl and ambition, held the difciples of Ly- CHAP, 
curgus in peculiar defoliation. By the affi fiance of IV * 
thefe powerful allies, the MefTenians gained confi- 
derable advantage in two general engagements; 
in the former of which their King Euphaes, be- 
trayed by the ardour of fuccefs into an unequal Their 
combat, was overpowered by numbers, and flain 
in the aftion. The valour of Ariitodcmus was 
called by the voice of the people to fill the vacant 
throne ; and his conduct in war juf tilled the high 
opinion entertained of him by his countrymen. 

For five years, he baffled the al’piring hopes of the 
Spartans ; defeated them in feveral defuhory ren- 
counters ; and, in a pitched battle, fought near 
the walls of fthome, overcame the principal flrength 
of their republic, affifled by that of the Corin- 
thians. * 

This viftory, though obtained by ftratagem 
rather than by fuperiority of courage or difeipline, 
threw the Spartan fenate into the greatefl perplex- 
ity, and deprived them of the expectation of put- 
ting a fpeedy, or even a fortunate end to the war. 

*In theft diftrefs they had recourfe to the lame r , hom;; . , lt 
oracle, which had relieved the affliclion of the length fui- 
Mefenians. As the policy of the god feldom oi^mp! 
fent away, in ill humour, the votaries of his flirine, xiv. i. 
the deftruftion of Ithome was announced with ^ c * 714 ' 
prophetic obfeurity. The Spartans, with revived 
hopes, again took the field ; and their new ardour 
was fuccefsful in feveral fkirmifhes v/ith the Mef- 
fenians, who, haraffed by an open, were flill more 
fatally pppreffed by a fecret foe. The people were 
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CHAP, again feized with fupcrftitious terrors. Dreams,' 

, . vifions, and hther prodigies confirmed the me- 

lancholy prediction of Apollo. The impatient 
temper of Ariftodemus made him withdraw, by a 
-voluntary death, from the evils which threatened 
his country. The other leaders of greateft re- 
nown had perifhed in the field. Ithome, deprived 
of its principal fupport, and inverted more clofely 
than before, was compelled, after a fiege of five 
months, to fubmit to the flow but irrefiftible im- 
preffions of famine. Such of its inhabitants as 
wfere entitled to the benefit of hofpitality in Sicyon, 
Argos, or Arcadia, travelled with all poflible ex- 
pedition into thofe countries. The facrcd families, 
who were attached to the miniftry of Ceres, ’fought 
a fecure refuge among the venerable priefts of ' 
Eleufis, in Attica. The greater part of the 
people difperfed thcmfelves through the interior 
. towns and villages, endeavouring, in the oblcurity 
of their ancient habitations, to elude the induftri- 
ous fearch of an unrelenting enemy ,6 . 

C ° nfe " of Lacedaemonians, having thus obtained 

the firft poffeffion of the Meffenian capital, difplayed 
Meflenian fignal gratitude to their gods, fidelity to their 
%ar * allies, nnd cruelty to their enemies. Ithome was 
demolilhed to the foundation. Of its fpoils, three 
tripods were confecrated to Amyclean Apollo. 
The firft was adorned with the image of Venus, 
the fecond with that of Diana, and the third" with 
the figures of. Ceres " and Proferpine. To. the Af- 


16 Paufan. Meflen. & Strabo, 1* viii. 
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finians,.\vho had aflifted them with peculiar alacrity chap. 
in the war, the Spartans gave that beautiful por- , ^ 
tion of the Meffenian coaft, which affumed, and 
long retained, the name of its new inhabitants. 

They rewarded the good intentions of the Mef- 
fenian Androcles, who, at the commencement of 
the war had difcovered his partiality for Sparta, 
by bellowing on his defendants the fertile diftrift 
Hyamia. The reft of the Meffenian nation were 
treated with all the rigour of Spartan policy. They 
were obliged to take an oath of allegiance to their 
proud vittors, to prelent them every year with 
half the produce of their foil, and, under pain of 
the fevereft punilhment, to appear in mourning 
habits/ at the funerals of the Spartan kings and 
magiftrates ‘ 7 . 

After the clofe of the firft Meffenian war, Greece State of 
appears, for feveral years, to have enjoyed an un- 9 lccc . e at 

r i i c 1 -n* t» J j that tunc. 

ufual degree or tranquillity. Peace promoted po- 
pulation; and the inhabitants of Peloponnefus 
continued to diffufe their numerous colonies over 
the illands of Sicily and Corcyra, as well as over 
the fouthern flivifion of Italy, afterwards known 
by the name 'of Magna Grascia ,s . In this deli- 
cious country two confidcrable eftablilhments were 


17 Paufan. ibid. 

Ift This name, as will be proved hereafter, denoted the Greek 
fettlements both in Italy and Sicily. The colonies there became, in 
progrefs of time, perhaps more confiderable than the mother-country. 
Their proceedings will be fully related in the following work; but 
not until their tranfa&ion? enter into the general fyftem of Grecian, 
politics. 
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CHAP, formed, about the fame time, the one at ..Rhe- 
. . gium, the other at Tarentum. Rhegium, fituate 

on the fouthern extremity of the continent, foon 
acquired the afcendant over the neighbouring' 
cities : and Tarentum having become the moft , 
powerful community on the eaftern coaft, had the, 
honour of giving name to the fpacious bay, which' 
penetrates fo deeply into Italy, that it almoft unites 
the Tufcan and the Ionian feas. 

The particular caufes which occafioned, or the 
various confequences which attended, thofe feveral 
migrations, are not related in ancient hiftory ; the 
Lacedaemonian eftablilhment at Tarentum was alone: 
marked by fuch circumftances as have merited, on 
account of their fxngularity, to be handed down to 
fucceeding ages. 

The Lace- During the fecond expedition 19 of the. Spartans 
found* 1 * 11 * againil Melfenia, the army, confifting of the 
Tarentum greater part of the citizens who had attained the 
m Italy. m ;ij tar y a g e? bound themfelves by oath, not to re- 
turn home till they had fubdued their enemies. This 
engagement detained them feveral years in the field, 
during which period, Sparta, inhabited only by 
women, children, and helplefs old men, . produced 
no fucceeding generation to fupport the future 
glories jof the republic. Senfible of this inconve- 
nience, which, in a warlike and ambitious, ftate, 
furrounded by warlike and ambitious rivals, might 

19 T|py had taken the fame oath in the fir ft expedition: but it 
appears from Paufanias, that they did not obferve it. The fenators 
upbraided the youth with cowardice and contempt of their oath, 
iuMxv iixb PAUSAN. p. 3*8* 
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have been productive of the : moft dangerous con- chap. 
fequences, the fenate recalled fuch young men as, . , 

having left their country before they had attained ' 
the military age, were not under any obligation to 
keep the field; and enjoined them to afiociate 
promifcuoufly with the married women, that the 
city might thus be preferred from decay and defo- 
lation. The children born of thefe ufeful, though 
irregular connections, were diftinguilhed by the 
name of Parthenia: ; probably denoting the condi- 
tion of their mothers 10 . They had no certain 
father ; nor were they entitled, though citizens of 
Sparta, to any private inheritance. Thefe cir- 
cumftances kept them a diftinCt body, the mem- 
bers of which were attached by the ftri&eft friend- 
Ihip to each other, and hoftile to the reft of the 
community. 

This dangerous difpofition was ftill farther en- confpira- 
creafed by the imprudent behaviour of the Spar- C Y of * e 
tans, who, on their return from the conqueft of ^ He . 
Meflenia, treated the Partheniae with fcom and lots, 
contumely. The young men could endure po- 
verty and misfortune, but could not brook dif- 
grace. Their unhappy fituation, and the im- 
patience! with which they fubmittcd to it, natu- 
rally connected them with the Helots, thofe mi- 
ferable flaves whofejuft indignation ever promp- 1 
ed them to revolt from the cruel tyranny of their 
mailers. A confpiracy was formed; the day, 

* n*{0tw«5. Filius natus ex ca, quae quum duceretur, vii^o 
non erat. Cdnf. AlUSTOX. Polit. 1 . v. c. 7. et Epigram, apud Polluc. • 

place. 
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CHAP, place, and fignal were determined, upon which 
. ^ , the ' Parthenia: and Helots, armed with concealed 
daggers, and with the moil hoiUle fury, fhould 
retaliate in the public aflembly, their paft fuffer- 
ings and infults on the unfufpe&ing fuperiority 
of the proud lords of Sparta. The time ap- 
proached, and the defign was ripe for execution, 
when the prefident of the aflembly ordered the 
cryer to proclaim, That none prefent fhould 
throw up his cap (for that had been the fignal 
appointed by the confpirators) ; and thus clearly 
intimated that the plot had been difcovered, and 
that the Spartans were prepared to - meet and to 
overcome the dangerous treachery of their de- 
pendants. We are not informed of the punifh- 
ment infli£ted on the Helots, or whether, as the 
confpiracy had been laid open by one of their 
number, the merit of an individual was allowed 
to atone for the guilt of the clafs. The Par- 
thenise, however, were treated with a remarkable 
degree of lenity, fuggeiled, probably, by the 
fears, rather than by the humanity of Sparta 11 . 
They were not only allowed to efcape unpunifhed 
from, their native country, but fumifhed with every 
thing necelfary for undertaking a fuccefsful ..expe- 
dition againft the neighbouring coafts; and thus 
' enabled to eftablifh themfelves under their leader 
Phalantus, in the delightful receffes of the Taren- 
tine gulph **. 


” Ephor. apud Strab I. vi. 


” Paufan, PJioe. 
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The Spartans, when delivered from the danger chap. 
of this formidable confpiracy, enjoyed, above ( IV * 
thirty years, domeftic as well as public peace, ThcMef- 
until again difturbed by the revolt of the Meffe- fenijIls 
nians. The dilhonourable conditions itnpofed on t0 

that people, the toilfome labours to which moft Olymp. 
of them were neceffarily condemned, in order to 
produce the expected tribute ; the natural fertility 
of the foil, augmented by induftry, and augment- 
ing in its turn the populoufnefs of the country ; all 
thefe caufes confpired to lharpen their refent- 
ment, to embitter their hoftility, and to determine 
them at every hazard, to expofe their fortune to 
the decifion of the fword. The 'negligence of 
Sparta favoured the progrefs of rebellion. While 
Ihe degraded the Meffeniatis by the mod humiliat- 
ing marks of fervitude, Hie allowed them, how- 
ever, to rebuild their cities, to affemble in the 
public places, and to communicate to each other 
their mutual grievances and complaints. To re- 
ward the fervices of Androcles, the Meffenian 
King, fhe had bellowed on his family the rich 
province of Hyamia ; but the defeendants of that 
prince, preferring the duties of patriotifin to the 
dictates of gratitude, countenanced and encouraged 
the warlike difpofitions of his countrymen. The 
young men of Andania longed to take up arms. 

They were headed by Ariftomeues, a youth de- 
feended from the ancient line of Meffenian kings, 
adorned with the moft extraordinary qualities of 
mind and body, and whofe exploits, if inftead of 
being fung by Rhianus, and related by Paufanias, 

N 3 they 
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CHAP, they ' had been defcribed by Xenophon; or cele- 
. ^ , brated by Homer, would place him ip the firft 
rank of Grecian heroes. 

Obtain af- In entering upon this memorable war, the Mef- 
fronTthe fcnians confulted the di&ates of prudence, at the 
Archives fame time that they obeyed the calls of ani- 
dkns ArCa " moflt Y an< ^ ambition. Before difcovering their 
intention to take arms, they difpatched mefiengers 
to the Arcadians and Archives, intimating their 
* inclination to throw off the yoke of Sparta, pro- f> 
vided they could depend on the hearty afliftance 
of their ancient allies. The Argives and Arca- 
dians were naturally enemies to their warlike and 
ambitious neighbours ; and at this particular 
juncture, the enmity of the former towards Sparta 
was, by recent injuries, kindled into refentment. 
Both nations confirmed, by the moil flattering 
promifes, the refolution of the Meifenians, who, 
with uncommon unanimity and concert, fought 
deliverance from the oppreflive feverity of their 
tyrants. 

The The firft engagement was fought at Derae, a 

of Derae. village of Meffenia. The foldiers, bn both fides, 
behaved with equal bravery; the vi&ory was 
Bravery doubtful ; but Ariftomenes, the Mefieiiian, ac- 
and mode- q U i re d unrivalled glory and renown. On the field 
Ariftome- of battle he was faluted King by the admiring gra- 
nes * titude of his countrymen. He declined, however, 
the dangerous honours of royalty, declaring him- 
felF fadsfied with the appellation of General,' which, 
in that age, implied a fuperiority in martpd exer- 
cifes, &s well as in the knowledge of war, and in 

the ' 
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the experience of command. The Meffenian ex- chap. 
Celled in all thefe, and pdffeffed, befides, a degree IV. 
of military enthiifiafm, which, as it was employed ' * 
to retrieve the defperate affairs of his country, 
deferves to be for ever remembered and admired. 

Senfible how much depended on the aufpicious 
beginning of the war, he immediately marched to 
Sparta ; entered the city, which was neither walled ' 
nor lighted, during night ; and fufpendcd in the 
temple of Minerva a buckler, infcribed with his 
name, as a monument of his fuccefs againfl the 
enemy, and an offering to procure the good-will of 
that warlike goddefs. 

The hardinefs of this exploit was rivalled by the The fingu- 
fingular intrepidity of his companions Panormus ly exploits 
and Gonippus. While the Lacedaemonians cele- mus ami" 
brated, in their camp, the feftival of then* heroes Gomppu*. 
Caftor and Pollux, the two youths of Andania, 
mounted on fiery fteeds, with lances in their hands, 
and a purple mantle flowing over their white veft- 
ments, prefented themfelves in the midfl of., the 
joyous affembly. The fuperftitious frovvd, dif- 
folved in 1 mirth and wine, imagined that their hea- 
venly protestors had appeared in a human form, in 
order to grace the feftival eftablifhed in their ho- 
nour **. As they approached, unarmed, to pay their 
obeifance to the divine brothers of Helen, the 
young Meffenians couched their fpears, attacked 

13 Paufanias, p. 266. However furprifing; this credulity may ap- 
pear in the prefent age, it is attefted by the moft unquelUonable evi- 
dence. .Striking inftances of it will occur in the later periods of * the 
Greek hiftory, in which the appearance of gods and heroes is aSj fa- 
miliar an obje& as that of popifh faints in the Spa^ift Iiiftary of 
Mariana. 

k 4 the 
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the multitude with irrefiflible fury, flew them with 
their weapons, or trod them down with their horfes, 
and, before the aflembly recovered from its furprife 
and confternation, fet out, in triumph, on their 
return to Andania. 

Thefe exploits, and others of a fimilar kind, 
which are not particularly recorded, were fufficient 
to alarm the fears of ttie Spartans, and to make 
them feek the advice of Apollo. The oracle, when 
confulted by what means they might change the 
fuccefs of the war, ordered them to demand a 
general from Athens ; a refponfe highly mortify- 
ing to the high Spartan fpirit, as their own kings, 
defcended from Hercules, were the conftitutional 
commanders of their armies. In compliance, 
however, with the mandate of the god, the haugh- 
tinefs of Sparta was obliged to make a requeft 
which the jealoufy of Athens durft not venture to 
refufe. The Athenians, when informed of the 
oracle, immediately difpatched to Sparta, Tyrtceus, 
a man who, like every Athenian citizen, had, in- 
deed, borift arms, but who had never been dif- 
tinguilhed by any rank in the army. He was 
chiefly known to his fellow-citizens as a poet ; a 
character in which he has been juftly admired by 
fucceeding ages J4 . Among the Spartans, how- 

24 Infignis Homerus, 

Tyrtseufque mares animos in rnartia bella, 

Verlibus exacuit. Hor. 

Three poems of Tyrtaeus, containing the praife of valour, are pre- 
ferred in Stobaeus ; a fourth, on the fame fubjt j £, in the only oration 
now remaining of Lycurgus the Athenian orator, the friend and rival 
of Demollhenes. A few detached couplets may alfo be read in Strabo 
and Paufanias. 

ever* 
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ever, he was regarded as the facred meffenger of C HAP. 
the divinity ; and his verfes were fuppofed to con- . . 

vey the inftru&ions and fentiments infpired by his 
heavenly protector. 

The heroic valour of Ariflomenes long conti- 
nued to prevail againft the force of the oracle, as man* un- 
well as againft all the other enemies of Meflenia. f er t . he “‘ 

^ # heroic A* 

He defeated the Spartans in three fucceffive en- r ;ft 0 mencf. 
gagements, the circumftances of which are fo 
fimilar, that they have frequently been confounded 
with each other. They were all fought in the 
plain of Stenyclara, and the raoft remarkable at a 
place called the Boar’s Monument, from a tradi- 
tion that Hercules had anciently facrificed there an 
animal of that fpecies. The Meflenians were rein- 
forced by the aftiftance of their allies of Elis and 
Sicyon, as well as of Argos and Arcadia. The 
Spartans were followed by the Corinthians, their 
ancient confederates, and by the citizens of Lc- 
prea, who chofe to feek the protection of Sparta, 
rather than fubmit to the government of Elis. 

The combined army was commanded by Anax- 
ander the Spartan King, whofe influence, however, 
was rivalled by the authority of llecataeus the di- 
viner, and of Tyrtaeus the poet.. The Meflenians , 
had not a poet worthy of being oppofed to Tyr- 
tams ; but the predictions of their diviner Theocles 
were able, on fome occafions, to promote or to 
reftrain the ardour of Ariftomenes himfclf. 

The fucccfs of the engagement was chiefly 
owing to the fpirited exertion of the Meffenian 
general. At the head of a fmall band of chofen 


com- 
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CHAP, companions^ he charged the principal divifion of 
^ i the Spartan army, commanded by the King in 
peirfbn. The refiltance was obftinate, and lalied 
for feveral. hours. When the Spartans began to 
give way, Ariftomenes ordered a new body of 
troops to complete his fuccefs, to rout and purfufi 
the enemy. He, with his little but determined 
band, attacked a fecond divifion of the Lacedae- 
monians, which ltjll continued firm in its port. 
Having compelled this alfo to retreat, .he, with 
amazing rapidity, turned the valour of his troops 
againft a third, and then againlt a fourth bri- 
gade IS , both of which giving ground, the whole 
army was put to flight, and purfued with, great 
flaughter.. The merit of thefe atchievements was, 
on the return of Ariftomenes, celebrated with 
great pomp at Andania. The men received their 
favourite hero with joyous acclamations ; and the 
women, ftrowing his way with flowers, fung in his 
praife a ftanza that has reached modern times, 
exprefling, with elegant fimplicity, the glorious 
viftory obtained over the Lacedaemonians. 

The tribute of juft applaufe paid to the virtues 
of Ariftomenes infpired him with a generous am- 
bition to deferve the firtcereft gratitude of his 
countrymen. With unremitting activity he con- 
tinued, with his little band of faithful adherents. 


TOfPaufaniaa acknowledges that the exploits of Ariftomenes, in 
this Jmgagement, almoft exceed belief. Paufan. Meflen. There is 
a remarkable coincidence in the chara&er and atchievements, as Veil 
as in the fituation, of Ariftomenes, and thofeof the celebrated ScottUh 
patriot Wallace. Vid. Buchan. Hift. Scot. L viii. paflim. 
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to over-run the hoftile territory, to^deftroy the c H A P. 
defencelefs villages, and to carry the inhabitants , ^ 
into fervitude. The towns of Pharse, Carya, and 
Egila, fucceffively experienced the fatal effeCts of 
his ravages. In the firft, he found a confiderable 
booty, in money and commodities; in the fe- 
cond he found a booty ftill more precious, the 
daughters of the principal inhabitants dancing in 
the chorus of Diana, whom' he honourably pro- 
tected againft the licentious violence of his fol- 
lowers, and reflored, uninjured, for the ranfom 
offered by their parents. In the affault of Egila, 
Ariftomenes met with an unexpected check from 
the enthufiafm of the Spartan matrons, who were 
offering facrifice to Ceres in a neighbouring 
temple, . long held in peculiar veneration. i^s 
foon as they perceived the approach of the enemy, 
the women, who, according to the inftitutions of 
Lycurgus, had been trained to all the manly ex- 
ercifes of the other fex, iffued forth from the 
temple, and affailing the Meffenians with knives, 
hatet^ts, burning torches, and the other inftru- 
ment^T>f facrifice, . threw them into diforder, 
wounded feveral of the foldiers, and feized the 
perfon of their commander. Next day, however, 
Ariftomenes was delivered from captivity, through 
the ,• good offices of Archidamea, prieftefs of 
Ceres, whofe fufceptible heart had long admired 
and loved the merit and renown of the brave Mef- 
fenian. 

The amazing fuccefs of the Meffenians, which, The Spar- 
in the courfc of three years, had been interrupted 

only Tyrtseus. 
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c HAP. only by this inconfiderable incident, difpofed the 
IV ‘ Spartan kings to abandon the war, and to allow 
their enemies to enjoy the honour and advantages 
which they had fo bravely earned. This refolution 
was approved by the fenate and aflembly. The 
allies of Sparta readily adopted the fame opinion. 
Tyrtasus alone oppofed the difgraceful meafure, 
with all the force of his authority. The facred 
character of the bard, with the divine influence of 
his poetry, prevailed ; and the Spartans again 
entered Mcflenia with an army, as numerous and 
powerful as any that they had before collected. But 
at fight of the Meflenian troops, headed by Arifto- 
menes, they were thrown into new confirmation. 
The dreaded prowefs of their heroic antagoniflr, 
which they had fo often and fo fatally experienced, 
continually prefented itfelf to their minds ; and 
the infpired arts of Tyrtseus were again necefiary 
to refill the increafing panic. A fecund time he 
revived their drooping courage, while attefting the 
glory of ancient warriors, he expatiated on the 
magnanimity of defpifing fortune, the praife and 
honours of valour, the joys and rewards of victory 1( '. 
Thefe fentiments, dictated by the true fpirit of hero- 
ifm, fired their minds with martial ardour. Difre- 
garding tlie fweets of life, they longed for an honour- 
able deatw^ One confideration only (fuch was the 
fuperftition of ancient times) damped the generous 
warmth that animated their fouls. In an engage- 
#ient, which there was every reafon to believe 

p, d and 3. edit. Glafg. 
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would be fought with the moll obftin$te valour on 
both fides, what crowds of warriors mull fall, 
whofe bodies, heaped together in horrid confufion, 
could not be recognized by their friends, or obtain, 
with due folemnity, the facrcd rites of funeral ! 
This melancholy thought, which chilled the boldeft 
heart with religious horror, might have formed an 
infurmountable obftacle to their fuccefs, had not 
their terrors been removed by the prudent mil- 
lionary of Apollo. By the advice of Tyrtasus, 
each foldier tied a token, inferibed with his name 
and delignation, round his right arm, by means of 
which his body, however disfigured * 7 , might be 
known to his friends and kindred. Thus fortif^d 
againft the only illufion that could alarm the minds 
of men who preferred death to a defeat, they rulhed 
forward to attack their dreaded, and hitherto vic- 
torious, foes. 


CHAP. 

IV. 


The Meffenian’ general had drawn up his forces The battle 

of the 
Trcnchca. 


at a place called the Great Ditch, from which this 
engagement has been called the battle of the Tren- 
ches The national ftrength was reinforced by a 
confiderable body of Arcadian troops, commanded 
by their King Ariftocrates, to whofe treachery, as 
much as to their own valour, the Spartans were 
indebted for the vi£tory. 

The Spartans, though poflefled of little private 
wealth, had a confiderable public treafure, with 
which they early began to bribe thofe whom they 
♦ 

27 Confafa corporum lineament*. Justin. 

* ** Polybius# 1. iv. Strabo, 1. viii. . 


Treachery 
of Arifto- 
cratcs, 
leader of 
the Arca- 
dians. 


defpaired 
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CHAP, defpaired to conquer. With this, perhaps, on 
. 1V ‘ . many former occafions, they had tempted the , 

avarice of Ariftccrates, who, from want of oppor- 
tunity rather than of inclination to betray, had 
hitherto maintained his fidelity inviolate. But 
when he perceived the unufual ardour which ani- 
mated the enemy ; and reflected, that if, without 
his concurrence, victory fhould declare itfelf oh 
their fide, he might for ever be deprived of an 
occafion to earn the wages of his intended iniquity, 
he determined to abandon his ancient allies, and 
to enfure fuccefs to the Lacedaemonians. In fight 
of the two armies he explained and exaggerated to 
hi^ troops the advantageous pofition of the Spar- 
tans ; the difficulty of a retreat, in cafe they them- 
felves were obliged to give ground ; and the in- 
aufpicious omens which threatened deftru&ion to 
Meffene. In order to avoid the ruin ready to 
overtake their allies, he commanded his men. to 
be prepared to follow him on the firft fignal for 
a£Hon. When the charge was founded, and , 
the Mcflenians were preparing to refift the fierce 
onfet of the enemy, Ariftocrates led off his Arca- 
dians ; and, to make his defection more apparent, 


The Mef- 

fenians 

defeated. 


croffed the whole Meffenian army. The Meffe- 
nians, confounded with a treachery fo bold and 
manifeft, almoft forgot that they were contending 
agaiiiftthe Spartans. Many forfook their ranks, 
and ran after the Arcadians, now conjuring .them 
fo retufri to their duty, and noV reproaching them 
with (heir perfidious ingratitude. Their entreaties 
and 'irifults were alike vain ; their army was fur- 


1 


rounded 
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furrounded almoft on every fide ; the little band of c H A P. 
Ariftomenes alone, with ’pertinacious valour, re- , , 

fitting the efforts, and breaking through the em- 
battled fquadrons, of the enemy. Their example 
encouraged others of their countrymen to effe£t 
an efcape by equal bravery ; but, in attempting 
this dangerous meafure, the greater part of the 
foldiers.perilhed, as well as the generals Androcles, 

Phintas, and Phanas, perfons defcended from the 
ancient flock of Meffenian nobility, and who, next 
to Ariftomenes, formed the principal ornament and 
defence of their declining country. 

Among the republics of ancient Greece, the fate Magnanl- 
of a nation often depended on the event of a battle, of 

The contention was not between mercenary troops,* - men eT: 
who regarded war as a trade, which they carried 
on merely from intereft, without emulation or re- . 
fentmerit. The citizens of free communities fought 
for their liberties and fortunes, their wives and 
children, and for every objeft held dear or valuable 
among men. In fuch' a ftruggle they exerted the 
liliftoft efforts of their animofity as well as of their 
ftrength ; nor did the confli£t ceafe, till the one 
party had reduced the other to extremity. It was ; 
not extraordinary, therefore, that after the bloody 
battle of the Trenches, the Meflenians fliould be 
unable to keep the field. Ariftomenes, how- 
ever, determined, while he preferved life, to 
maintain independence. With this view he col- 
lected the miferable remains of his .Unfortunate 
troops ; affembled the fcattered inhabitants of the 
open country ; abandoned the cities and villages on 

the 
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chap, the plain to the mercy of the vi&ors ; and feized, 
. IV ‘ , with his little army, the lirong fortrefs of Eira, 

he throws fituatc among the mountains which run along the 

himfeif m- f out i lcrn (bore of Meffenia, defended on the north 

to the for- . 

trefs of by the river Ncda, and open only on the fouth to- 

Eira,- wards the harbours of Pylus and Methone, which 

offered it a plentiful fuppiv of corn, filh, and other 
neceffary provifions. 

In this fituation the gallant Meffcnian refilled, 
A. c. 68s. for eleven years, the efforts of the Spartans, who 
6,1 ‘ endeavoured, with unremitting induftry, to gain 
poffeffion of the fortrefs. Nor was he fatisfied 
with defending the place : on various occafions he 
made vigorous and luccefsful fallies againll the be- 
fiegers. With a body of three hundred Meffenians, 
of tried valour and fidelity, he, at different times, 
ravages the over-ran the Spartan territories, and plundered fuch 
territories ; clties as were either weakly garriioned or negli- 
gently defended. In order to put a Hop to incur- 
fions equally dilhonourable and deftruclive, the 
Spartans ordered their frontier to be laid wafte, and 
thus rendered incapable of affording fubfillence ro 
the enemy. But they themfclves were the firft to 
/eel the inconveniency of this mcafure. As the 
lands towards that frontier were the moll fertile in 
the province, and the crops in other parts had 
failed through the inclemency of the fcafon, the 
Spartans were threatened with all the calamities of 
famine; to which the proprietors of the wafted 
grounds, deprived of their harvefts by a rigorous 
injunftion of the Hate, were' prepared to add the 
horrors of a fedition. Tyr tmus difplayed, on this 

occafion, 
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occafion, ' the wonderful power of his art, by ap- 
pealing the angi y tumult, and teaching the Spar- 
tans 1 patiently to bear, in the fervice of their coun- 
try, the lofs of fortune, as well as of life. 

While the enemy were difturbed by thefe com- 
motions, Ariftomenes fet out from Eira, with his 
favourite band, and, marching all night, arrived 
by day-break at Amyclsc, a Lacedaemonian city, 
/ituate on the banks of the Eurotas, at the diftance 
of a few miles from the capital. Having entered 
the place without refiftance, he carried off a con- 
fiderable booty in Haves and merchandife, and re- 
turned to his mountains, before the Spartans, 
though apprifed of his incurfion, could arrive to 
the afliftance of their neighbours. 

A continued feries of fuch exploits, carried on 
with equal fuccefs, infpired into the Meffenians a 
degree of confidence, which had almoft proved 
fatal to their caufe. Neglecting that celerity, and 
thofe precautions, to which they owed their pafl 
advantages, they began to continue fo long in the 
field, that the Spartans found an opportunity to 
intercept their return. The little band of Arifto- 
menes behaved with its ufual gallantry, and long 
defended itfelf againft far fuperjor numbers, headed 
by the two kings of Sparta. The commander, 
after receiving many wounds, was taken prifoner ; 
and, with fifty of his braveft companions, carried 
in chains to the Lacedaemonian capital. The re- 
fentment of that republic againft thofe^who had 
inflicted on her fuch dreadful calamities, was not 
to be gratified by an ordinary puniflmvent. After 
voL. i. o much 
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c II A P. much deliberation, the prifoners were thrown* 

. 1V ‘ . alive, into the Ceada ; a profound cavern, com- 
Thrown n^only employed as a receptacle for the, ihoft 
Ceada 16 atroc * ous criminals. All the companions of. Arif- 
tomenes were killed by the fall ; he alone was pre- 
ferved by an accident, which, though natural 
enough in itfelf, has been disfigured by many fa- 
bulous circumftances **, The Spartans, who loved 
valour even in' an enemy, permitted him, at his 
earneft defire, to be buried with his Afield ; a wea- 
pon of defence held in peculiar veneration by the 
Grecian foldiers. As he defcended into the deep 

Hw won- . ,,ii 

derfui pre- cavity, the edge or bofs of his ample buckler, 

femtion finking againil the fides of the pit, broke the 
ecape. £ Qrce 0 £ anc j f ave fi his life. Two days he 

continued in this miferable dungeon, amidft the 
ftench and horror of dead bodies, his face covered 
with his cloak, waiting the flow approaches of cer- 
tain death. The third day (at day-break) he heard 
a noife, and looking up, perceived a fox devour- 
ing the mangled remains of his companions. He 
allowed the animal to approach him, and catching 1 
hold of it with one hand, while he defended him- 
felf againft its bite with the other, he determined 
to follow wherever it fliould conduit him. 1 The 
fox drew towards a chink in the rock, by .which, 
he had entered the cavity, and through which he 
intended to get out, Ariftomeries then gave liberty 

19 An eagle* it is faid, dew to hisrflief: a fable countenanced . 
iy i the fpread eagle on his fhield. Paufanias fays, lie faw the 
fhield, which was preferred in the fubternmeous chapd * off Tiopho* 
aiiis at Lebadea. 


to 
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to his guide, \vhom he followed with much dif- CHAP, 
ficulty, fcrafnbling through the paflage which had . ^ f 
been opeiied for his deliverance. He immediately 
took the rOad of Eira, and was received with 
pleafing aiftonilhment among his tranfported com- 
panions. 

The news of his wonderful efcape were foon con- Hefur- 
veyed to Sparta by fome Meflenian deferters, whole Corinthian 
information on fuch a fubjeft was not more ere- camp, 
dited, than if they had brought intelligence of one 
rifen from the dead. But, in the fpace of $ few ■ 
days, the exploits of Ariftomenes convinced the ‘ 
incredulity of the Spartans. He was informed by 
his fcouts, ^that the Corinthians had fent a power- 
ful reinforcement to the befiegers ; that thefe troops 
were Hill' on* their march, obferving no order or 
difeipline in the day, and encamping during night 
without guards or centinels. A general lefs active 
and lefs enterprifing, would not have neglected fo 
favourable an occafion of annoying the enemy. 

Byt Ariftomenes alone was capable of effe£ting 
this purpofe by the means which were now em- 
ployed. That no appearance of danger might 
alarm the negligence of the Corinthians, he fet out 
unattended 3 °, waited their approach in conceal- 
ment, attacked their camp in the dead of night, 
marked his rput with blood, and returning loaded 

30 The exploits of Ariftomenes often oblige us to remember the 
expreflion hiPaufaniae. p. 244, ; Aftro/4 mv ie egyee $x<ri cwro$u!;c 

sTtoof rt n eu/tipot toto? nv. “ That he did more than feemed 
* poflible for any one man ” 


O 2 
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IV. 


The Lace- 
daemoni- 
ans trca- 
cheroufiy 
admitted 
into Lira. 


with fpoils to Eira, offered to Meffenian Jove the 
Hecatompbonia, a facrifice of an hundred victims, 
which he alone was entitled to' perform, who with 
his own hand had killed an hundred of his ene- 
mies. This was the third time the Meffenian hero 
had celebrated the fame tremendous rite. 

Eleven years had the vigorous and perfevering 
efforts of a fingle man prolonged the deftiny of 
Eira. Ariftomcnes might have ftill withftood the 
impetuous ardour of the Spartan^, but he could 
,not \yithftand the unerring oracles of Apollo, 
which predicted the fall of the devoted city. The 
purpofe of the god, however, was accomplilhed, 
not by open force, but by the fecret treachery of a 
Lacedaemonian adulterer. This Lacedaemonian 
was the Have of Emperamus, a Spartan, who in 
the field yielded the poll of honour only to the 
kings. The perfidious Have had efcaped to the 
enemy with his mafter’s property, and had formed 
an intrigue with a Meffenian woman, whom he 
vifited as often as her hufband was called in his turn 
to guard the citadel. Arnidfl the miferable joys of 
their infamous commerce, the lover's were one night 
difturbed by the hufband, who loudly claimed 
admittance, which however he did not obtain 
till his wife had concealed the adulterer. When 
the woman, with the moft infidious flattery, inquir- 
ing by what excefs of good fortune fhe was bleffed 
with her hufband’s unexpected return, the fimple 
Meffenian related that the inclemency of the wea- 
ther had driven the foldiers from their pods, the 
wind and thunder and rain being fo violent that it 
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was fcarcely pofiible for them to continue any CHAP, 
longer uncovered on the high grounds ; nor could lv ’ 
their defertion be attended with any bad con- 
fequences either to themfelvcs or to their country, 
as Ariftomenes was prevented by a recent wound 
from walking the rounds as ufual, and as it could 
not be expe&ed that the Spartans Ihould venture 
an attack againft the citadel during the obfeurity 
and horror of a tempeft. The Lacedaemonian 
Have overheard this recital, and thus obtained a 
piece of intelligence which he well knew might 
not only atone for his paft crimes, but entitle him 
to gratitude from his ancient mailer. He cau- 
tioufly efcaped from his concealment, and fought 
with the utmoft celerity the Spartan camp. Nei- 
ther of the kings being then prefent, the command 
belonged to Emperamus, who readily pardoned the 
fortunate treachery of a fervant that had afforded 
him the means of obtaining the higheft object of 
his ambition. Notwithftanding the flipperinefs of 
the lleep afeent, the Spartans, by the direction of 
the Have, mounted the unguarded citadel, and ob- 
tained poffeffidii of all the principal polts, before 
the Meffcnians became fenfible of their danger. 

As foon as it was known that the enemy had Obflinate 
entered into the city, Ariftomenes, accompanied o{ 
by the warlike prophet Theocles, together with ** place * 
their refpe&ive fons Gorgus and Manticles, endea- 
voured to animate the defpair of their fellow- 
citizens, and to make them defend to the laft ex- 
tremity, the little fpot of ground to which they 
could yet apply the endearing name of country, 
o 3 Such 
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CHAP. SuGh however were the terrors and confufxon of 
. ^ . the night, (the darknefs, thunder,, synd tempeft, 
oiymp. being rendered ftill more dreadfully the prefence 
aTc. 671 311 arme< ^ enemy,) that it was imppffibie to 

form the Meffenians into fuch an order of battle as 
might enable them to aft with concert or. effeft. 
As the morning dawned, they faw the danger 
more diftinftly than before, and the impoffibility 
of any other affiftance than what may be derived 
from defpair. They determined, at every hazard, 
to attack and penetrate the Spartan battalions. 
Even the women armed themfelves with tiles, with 
ftones, with every weapon that prefented itfelf to 
their fury. They lamented that the violence of 
the wind prevented them from mounting to the 
roofs of the houfes, which they had purppfed to 
throw down on the enemy ; and declared that they 
would rather be buried under the ruins of their 
. country, than dragged in captivity . to Sparta. 
Such generous refolutions ought to have retarded 
the fate of Meffene ; but it feemedimpbffible to 
fight againft fuperior numbers, aided by the ele- 
ments, and by the manifeft partiality of the gods j 
for the thunder happening on the right of the Spar- 
tans, afforded them an aufpicious omert.'df future - 
viftory, and prefented to the Meffenians the fad 
profpeft of impending calamities. ~,f"‘ 

Thefe circumftances, fo favourable to the Spar- 
tans, were improved by the prudence of Hecatus 
the diviner,., who advifed that the foldieri who 
compofed the laft ranks, as they could not be 
brought up to the attack, lhould be remanded to 

"the 
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the campf and after refrelhing themfelves with C-hap. 
fleep and nourifhmeht, recalled in due time, to the , ^ . 

alii fiance of their countrymen. Thus, without de- 
priving themfelves* of prefent ftrength, the Spartans 
provided for a future fupply of frelh troops j while 
the Mefferiians, engaged in continual aCtion with 
the aflailants, were obliged at the fame time to com- 
bat cold, fleep, fatigue, and hunger. For three 
days and nights they withftood the combined force 
of thefe finally relilllefs enemies ; and when at 
length they began to give way, the diviner Theo- 
ries threw himfelf into the midft of the Spartans, 
crying out, “ That they were not always to be 
u victorious, nor the Mefienians always to be their 
*•* Haves. Such was the will of the : gods ? who 
** commanded him to perifli in the Wreck of a 
“ country, which, in a future age, was deftined to . 

“ rife from its ruins.” 

It might have been expected that th& patriotifm Anftome- 
of AriftomeneS would have chofen the fame ho- 
nourable occafion of expiring with the freedom of remnant of 
his republic.' ' 'But the general preferred life for ^^ (re * 
the fake of defending the fmall remnant of acorn- wards Ar- 
munity, which,' he flattered himfelf, would beim- cadia * 
mortal not only from the prediction of Theories, 
but A from another circumftance equally important. 

When the downfal of Eira was foretold by .the 
oracle of Apollo, -the prudent chief had removed 
to a place of fecurity fome facred pledges believed 
to contain the fate of Meflene. Tljefe myfterious 
Securities confifted of thin plates of lead, rolled 
pp in the form of a volume, on which was en- 

o 4 graved 
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CHAP, graved an account of the hiftory and worflrip of 
. . the goddefles Ceres and Proferpine. Having con- 

cealed in mount Ithome this invaluable monument, 
which had been delivered down in veneration 
from the remoteft antiquity, Ariftomenes deter- 
mined never to defpair of the fortune, or to for- 
fake the interefts of his country. Although he 
perceived, therefore, that it was now become ne- 
ceflary to relinquilh Eira, he did not, on this ac- 
count, abandon the fafety of its remaining citizens. 
In order to preferve them, the only expedient 
that could be employed, with any hopes of fuc- 
cefs, was the founding a retreat, and the collecting 
into one body fuch of his foldiers as were not al- 
ready too far engaged with the Spartans. Having 
accomplifhed this meafure, he placed the women 
and children in the centre of the battalion, and 
committed the command of the rear to Gorgus 
and Mantides. He himfelf conducted the van, 
and marching towards the enemy with his fpear 
eqhally poized, and with well-regulated valour, 
Ihewed, by his mien and countenance, that he was 
refolved to defend to the laft extremity the little 
remnant of the Meflenian ftate. The Spartans, 
as directed by Hecatus the diviner, opened their 
ranks, and allowed the enemy to pafs unhurt, judi- 
cioufly avoiding to irritate their defpair. The l$fef~ ■ 
fenians abandoned their city, and in mournful 
filence marched towards Arcadia. 

Their kind As the wars of the Grecian republics were, more 
rT i° n bloody and deftruttive than thofe of modern times, 
countty. fo were their alliances more generous and fincere. 

_ 3 When 
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When the Arcadians were informed of the taking CHAP, 
of Eira, they travelled in great numbers towards IV * 
the frontiers of their kingdom, carrying with, them 
victuals, clothing, and all things neceflary to the 
relief of the wretched fugitives ; whom having met 
at mount Lyctea, they invited into their cities, of- 
fered to divide with them their lands, and to give 
them their daughters in marriage 

The generous fympathy of the Arcadians ani- Ariftomc- 
mated Ariftomenes to an exploit, the boldnefs of pofcs to 
which little correfponded with the depreflion in- furprife 
cident to his prefent fortune. He had only five Sfarta ' 
hundred foldiers whofe activity and ftrength were 
llill equal to their valour; and thefe he commanded, 
in the prefence of his allies, to inarch ftraightway 
to Sparta. Three hundred Arcadians defired to 
fhare the glory of this fpirited enterprifc ; and it 
was hoped, that as the greater part of the Lace- 
daemonians were employed in plundering Eira, this 
finall but valiant body of men might make a deep’ 
impreilion on a city ftripped of its ufual defence. 

The arrangements for this purpofe were taken with Tre »cliery 
the Arcadian King Ariftocrates, whofe behaviour nttWnt 
at the battle of the Trenches had occafioned the ofAriito- 
defeat of the Mefienians, and whofe artifice had cmes * 
jEujce perfuaded them, that his lhameful beha- 
viouV on that day was the effeff not of perfidy, 
but of panic terror. A fecond time the treache- 
rous Arcadian betrayed the caufe of his country 
and its allies. Having retarded the execution of 

31 Polyb. l.iv. 

Arifto- 
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xxvu. 2. 


A. C. 671, 


Ariftomenes's projed, oft pretence that the appear* 
anceof the entrails was unfavourable, he difpatched 
a confidential {lave to Sparta, who difclofed the 
imminent danger threatening that republic to 
Anaxander the Lacedaemonian King. The Have 
was intercepted on his return, carrying a letter from 
that prince, in which he acknowledged the faithful 
fervices of his ancient benefador. Upon the dlf- 
covery of this letter, which totally difconcerted the 
intended enterprife ^fenft Sparta, the Arcadians, 
frantic with difappoirittnent and rage, ftoned to 
death the perfidious traitor who difgraced the name 
of king. The Mefienians joined not in the exe- 
cution of this fubflantial ad: of juftice. Watching 
the countenance of Ariftomcnes, whofe authority 
was equally powerful in the council and in' the field, 
they obferved, that inftead of being agitated by 
refentment, it was foftened into forrow. The hero 
felt the deepefl melancholy, on refleding that 
the only defign was now rendered abortive, by 
which he could ever hope to avenge the wrongs 
of his country. Both nations teftified, the moft 
fignal deteftation of the charader of Ariftocrates. 
The Arcadians extinguifhed his name and ex- 
tirpated- his whole race. The Mefienians *efeded 
a column near the temple of Lycaean Apollo 
(fo named from mount Lycaea, on the confines 
of Arca,dia,) with an infcription, fetting forth 
his crime and punifhment, afierting the impof- 
fibility of concealing treacherous bafenefs from 
the inveftigation of time, and the penetrating 

mind 
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mind of Jove, and -praying the god to defend and chap, 
blefs the land of Arcadia 3 \ ■ , IV ' . 

Thus ' ended the fecond Meflenian war, in the Future 
autumn of the year fix hundred and feventy-one 
before Chrift. The fugitive Meffenjans experi- f en ians. 
enced various fortunes. The aged and infirm 
were .treated by the Arcadians, among whom they 
continued to refide, with all the cordial kindnefs 
of ancient hofpitality. The young and enter.- 
prifing took leave of therril(§nefa£l:ors, and under 
the conduct of Arifiomenes repaired to Cylene, 
mi harbour belonging to the Eleans. Agreeably 01 yy»P- 
to the information which they had received, they a.'c! 6*70, 
fpund in that place their countrymen of Pylus and 
Methone, with whom they confulted about the 
means of acquiring new eftablilhments. It was 
determined by the advice of their Elean friends, 
not to undertake any expedition for this purpofe 
until the return of fpring, when they Ihould again 
convene in full affembly, finally to conclude this 
important deliberation. Having met at the time 
appointed, they, agreed unanihioufiy to commit 
their future fortunes to the wifdom and paternal 
care of Ariftomenes, who declared his opinion for 
eftabliffiing a diftant colony, but declined the ho, 
iiour of conducing it in perfon, and named for 
this office -the brave Meflenian' youths, Gorgus and 
Manticles. The former of thefe inheriting his fa- 
ther’s hatred rfgainft Sparta, advifed his country- 

32 The infcription k preferred by Polybius, 1. hr. and by Paulas 
pi as, Mefien. 
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CHAP, men to take poffeflion of the ifland Zacynthus, 
IV ’ which, from its fituation in the Ionian fea, lay 
conveniently for haraffmg the maritime parts of 
Laconia. Manticles propofed a different opinion, 
obferving that the iiland of Sardinia, though lefs 
advantageoufly fituate for the purpofes of revenge, 
was far better adapted to fupply the neceffary com- 
forts of life ; and that the Meffenians, if once 
fettled in that large and beautiful ifland, would 
foon forget the calafflties which Sparta had in- 
flicted on them. It is uncertain whether motives 
of vengeance or utility would have prevailed with 
the Meffenians ; for, before any refolution was 
taken on this important fubjcct, a meffenger ar- 
rived from Rhegium, then governed by Anaxilas, a 
prince defeended from the royal houfc of Maffenia, 
who invited his wandering countrymen to a fafe 
and honourable retreat in his dominions. When, 
agreeably to this invitation, they arrived at Rhe- 
gium, Anaxilas informed them, that his fubje&s 
were continually haraffed by the piratical depre- 
dations of the Zancleans, an Eolian colony 3J , who 
poffeffed a delightful territory on the oppofite 
coaft. With the affiftance of the Meffenians it 
would be eafy (he obferved) to deftroy that txeft 
of pirates ; a meafure by which the city of Rhe- 
gium might be delivered from very troublefome 
neighbours, and the Meffenians enabled to efta- 
blilh themfelves in the moll delicious fituation of 
the whole Sicilian coaft. The propofal was re- 


33 Thucycliu, l. vi. 


ceivcd 
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ceived with alacrity ; the armament failed for Si- 
cily ; the Zancleans were befieged by fea and 
land. When they perceived that part of their 
wall was deftroyed, and that they could derive no 
advantage from continuing in arms, they took 
refuge in the temples of their gods. Even from 
thefe refpe&ed afylums, the refentment of Anaxilas 
was ready to tear them ; but he was reftrained by 
the humanity of the Meflenians, who had learned 
from their own calamitiesPto pity the miferable. 
The Zancleans, thus delivered from the fword 
and from fervitude, the ordinary confequences of 
unfuccefsful war, fwore eternal gratitude to their 
generou§ protectors. The Mefl'cnians repaid this 
friendly fentiment with an increafe of bounty; 
they allowed the Zancleans either to leave the 
place, or to remain in the honourable condition of 
citizens ; the two nations gradually coalefced into 
one community; and Zancle, in memory of the 
conqueft, changed its name to Meflene + , a name 
which may flill be recognized after the revolution 
of twenty-five centuries. 


34 Such is the account of Paufanias, or rather of the ancient 
authors whom he follows. Put it muft not be diflemblcd, that 
Herodotus, lib. vi. c. 23. Thucydides, p. 114. and Diodorus, 
lib. xi. place Anaxilas, King of Rhegium, much later than the 
fecond Meflenian war. It deferves to be coniidered, that Paufariasi 
writing exprefsly on the fubjeft, is entitled to more credit than au- 
thors who only fpeak of it incidentally. But when we reflect that 
thefe authors are Herodotus and Thucydides, there feems 110 way 
of folving the difficulty, but by fuppofmg two princes of the name of 
Anaxilas, to the latter of whom liis countrymen, by a fpecies of 
flattery not uncommon in Greece, aferibed the tianfa&ioas of the 
former. 


HAP. 

IV. 


it 
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IV. 

And of 
Arifto- 
naeues. 


Ills death 
and cha- 
racter. 


It has been, .■already obferved, that Ariftomenes 
declined the honour of conducting the colony. 
.His fubfequent fortune is differently related by an- 
cient writers 3S . Paufanias, to whom we are in- 
debted for the fulleft account of the Meffenian 
hero, informs us, that he failed to the ifle of 
Rhodes with Demagetes, the King of the city and 
territory of Ialyfus in that ifland, who being ad- 
vifed by the Oracle of Apollo to marry the daugh- 
ter of the tqpft illuftrious perfonage in Greece, had 
without hefitation preferred the daughter of Arifto- 
menes. From Rhodes he failed to Ionia, and 
thence travelled to Sardis, with an intention of 
prefenting himfelf to Ardys, King of the Lydians, 
probably to propofe fome enterprize to the ambi- 
tion of that prince, which might finally be pfoduc- 
tive of benefit to Meffene. But upon his arrival at 
Sardis he was feized with a diftemper which put an 
end to his life. Other generals have defended 
their country with better fuccefs, but none with 
greater glory ; ‘other characters are more fully de- 
lineated in ancient hiftory, but none more deferving 
of immortal fame: fince, whatever is known of 
Ariftomenes tends to prove, that according to the 
principles of his age and country, he united^ in 
fingular perfection, the merits of the citizen, and of 
the foldier, the powers of the underltanding and 
the virtues of the heart. 


** Confer. Paufan. Merten, & Plin. I.xi. cap. 70. VaL Maxim, 
lib. i. cap. 8. * 
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CHAP. V. 

State of the Peloponncfus after the Conquejl of Mef- 
fenia. — Of the Northern Republics of Greece.— 

Of the Grecian Colonics. — Revolutions in Go- 
vernment. — Military Tranfaftions . — The firjl fa- 
cred War. — Dcjlruttion of ’■.the Crijfcan Republic. 

— Reftoration of the Pythian Games. — Defcrip - 
tion cf the Gymnajlic and Equejlrian Excrcifes.— 

Hi/lory of Grecian Mujic. 

'"pHE conqueft of Meflenia rendered Sparta c HAP. 

the moil confiderable power in Greece. v - 
The Peloponncfus, formerly comprehending feven, Statc of 
now contained only fix independent ftates. The Greece 
fubje&s of Sparta alone occupied two-fifths of the conqueft of 
whole peninfula. The remainder was unequally Meflenia, 
divided among the Corinthians, Achasans, Eleans, the PdL° f 
Arcadians, and Archives. In a narrow extent of ponnefus, 
territory, thefe fmall communities exhibited a 
wonderful vanety of character and manners. The a. c. 668. 
central diftrid of Arcadia, colliding of one con- 
tinued duller of mountains, was inhabited by a 
hardy race of herdfmen, proud of their anceftry, 
and confident in their own courage and the ftrength 
of their country. Their Eolian extraftion, their 
jealoufy, and their pride, made them difdain con- 
nection with the Dorians, by whole pofleflions they 
were on all fides furrounded./ Carelefs of the arts 
of peace, they were engaged ,in unceafing hollilities 
1 with 
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Contrail 
between 
the Arca- 
dians and 
Corinthi- 


■ their neighbours, by whom they were defpifed 
; as barbarians, and whom they condemned as up- 
ftarts ; fince, amidft all the revolutions of Pelo- 
ponnefus, the Arcadians alone had ever maintained 
their original eftabliihmcnts r . 

The induftrious and wealthy Corinthians pre- 
fented a very different fpc&acle. Inhabiting the 
mountainous ifthmus, which towering between 
two feas, conne&s the Peloponnefus with the north 
of Greece, the Corinthians long formed the prin- 
cipal centre of inland communication and foreign 
commerce \ Towards the fouthern extremity of 
the ifthmus, arid at the foot of their impregnable 
fortrefs Acro-Corinthus, they had built a fair and 
fpacious city, extending its branches on either 
fide, to the Saronic and Corinthian gulphs, whofe 
oppofite waves vainly affailed their narrow but lofty 
territory 1 * 3 . Their harbours and their commerce 
gave them colonies and a naval power. They are 
faid to have improved the very inconvenient fhips, 
or rather lohg-boats, ufed in early times, into 
the more capacious form of Trireme 4 gal- 
lics. 


1 Pau r an. Arcad. Strabo, Lviii. p. 3 88. 

* Paufan. Corinth, c. 4. 3 Strabo, I.viii. p.379. 

4 The Triremes, Quadriremes, Qulnqueremes of the ancients 
were fo denominated from the number of the ranks, or tiers of oars 
on each fide the veflel ; which number conflituted what we may call 
the rate of the ancient fhips of war. It was long a defideratum in 
the fcicnce of antiquities to determine the manner of arranging thefe 
ranks of oars, as well as to afeertain the pofition of the rowers. 
The bulk of commentators and antiquaries placed the fedilia, or 
feats, in rows, immediately above each other, upon the fides of the 
VefTel, which they fuppofed perpendicular to the furface of the 

water. 
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lies 5 . Their fea- fight againft their rebellious CHAP, 
colony,- Corcyra, is the firft naval engagement . v ‘ r 
recorded in hiftory It was fought fix hundred Political 

and r r olu : 

tions in 

5 Thucydid. 1 . i. c. xiii. 6 Ibid. Corinth. 

A. C. 779. 

““ — T — — — till 585. 


w ater. But the leaft knowledge of naval architecture deftroys that 
luppofition. The rowers, thus placed, muft have obftrutfted each 
other ; they muft have occupied too large a fpace, and rowed with 
too unfavourable an angle on the (hip’s fide ; above all; the length 
and weight of the oars required for the upper tires, muft have 
rendered the working of them totally impracticable, efpecially as 
we know from ancient writers, that there was but one man to each 
oar. Thefe inconveniences were pointed out by many ; but the 
ingenuity of Lieutenant-General Melvill explained how to remedy 
them. He conjectured that the wafte part of the ancient gallics, at 
the diltance of "a few feet above the water’s edge, rofe obliquely, 
with an angle of 45 ’, or near it : that upon the inner fides of this 
wafte part, the feats of the rowers, each above two feet in length, 
were fixed, horizontally, in rows, with no more fpace between each 
feat, and thofe on all fides of it, than (hould be found neceflarv for 
the free movements of men when rowing together. The quincunx, 
or chequer order, would afford this advantage in the higheft degree 
poflible; and, in confequence of the combination of two obliquities, 
the inconveniences above-mentioned totally disappear. In 1773 
the General caufed the fifth part of the waift of a Quipqucremis to be 
crofted in the back yard of his houfe in Great Pulleney-ftreet. This 
model contained, with fufficicnt eafe, in a very fmall fpace, thirty 
rowers, in five tiers of fix men in each, lengthways, making one- 
fifth part of the rowers on each fide of a Qrinquercmis according 
to Polybius, who affigns three hundred for the whole complement, 
befides one hundred and twenty fighting men. This conftnnftion, 
the advantages of which muft appear evident to all who examine it, 
ferves to explain many difficult paffages of the Greek and Roman 
writers concerning naval matters. The general’s difeovery is con- 
firmed by ancient monuments On fi&veral pieces of fculpture,- par- 
ticularly at Rome, he found the figures of war gallies, or parts of 
them, with the oars reprefented as coming down from oar holes 
difpofed chcquerwife. In the Capo di Monte Palace at Naples, the 
^everftf of a large Medaglione of Gordianus has the figure of a Tri- 
remis, with three tires, each of fourteen or fifteen oars, ifluing 
chequerwife from an oblique fide. The colle<ftion at Portici con- 
tains ancient paintings of feveral gallies, one or two of which, by 
voi. I. P pre- 
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H A p. and fifty years before Chrift, at which time the 
. y* , Corinthians (as the ideas of wealth and luxury 
are relative) were already regarded by their neigh- 
bours as a wealthy and luxurious people. The in- 
fluence of wealth to produce fervitude prevailed 
over that of commerce, which is favourable to 
liberty. Their government, after the abolition of 
monarchy, was ufurped by a numerous branch of 
the royal-.,' family, ftyled Bacchiadae \ This Oli- 
garchy was deftroyed by Cypfelus, a mild and 
gentle ruler s , whofe family governed Corinth till 
the year five hundred and eighty-five before 
Chrift. 

Contraft The contrail between Arcadia and Corinth was 
not more Asking than that between Argolis and 
give* and Achaia. The citizens of Argos, having expelled 
Achaean*. their kings, were feized with an ambition to re- 
duce and domineer over the inferior towns in the 
province. The infolence of the capital provoked 
the indignation of the country. "Mycenae, Trse- 
zene, Epidaurus, and other places of lefs note, 
were often conquered, but never thoroughly fub- 
dued. Intereft taught them to unite ; and union 
enabled them to fet at defiance the power of Ar- 

7 Paufan. Corinth. 8 Ariftot. Polit. 1. v. c. xii. 

prefenting the item part, fliew both the obliquity of the tides, and 

the rows of oars reaching to the water. The fubftance of this 

note is already publifhed in Governor Pownall’s Antiquities. The. 
governor, however, fpeaka of a gallery for the rowers, which I did 
not obferve in the General’s model ; nor do I apprehend that fuch a 
gallery could be neceflary, as the purpofe for which it is fuppqfed to. 
have been intended, is completely anfwercd by the watte part of the 
veiTel. 

& os >* 
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gos, by which they were branded as rebellious, c H'A p. 
and which they reproached as tyrannical 9 . The , ^ 

fortunate diftrift of Achaia, having fuccefsfully 
refilled the opprefiion of Ogygus, an unworthy 
defcendant of Agamemnon, eftablilhed at a very 
early period, a democratical form of policy 10 . 

Twelve cities, each of which retained its muni- 
cipal jurifdi&ion, united on a foot of perfect equa- 
lity and freedom. This equitable ' Confederacy 
prepared the way for the Achaean laws, fo cele- 
brated in latter times, when the caufe of Greece, 
lhamefully abandoned* by more powerful guar- 
dians, was defended by the feeble communities of 
Achaia 

We have already had occafion to explain the Between 
important inftitutions of Iphitus arid Lycurgus. 

The very oppofite fyftems adopted by thefe great ans and 
legiflators, refpe&ively fuited the weaknefs of Elums * 
Elis and the ^rength of Sparta ; and occafioned 
a remarkable contrail between the peaceful tran- 
quillity of the former republic ", and the warlike 
ambition of the latter, the lines of whofe national 
character grew more bold and decifive after the 
Mefienian conquelt. The piteous remnant of the 
Meflenians, who had defended their freedom with 
the moll perfevering bravery, was reduced to a 
cruel and ignominious vafialage. Confounded 
with the miferable mafs of Helots, thofe wretched 


9 Paufan, 1 , vi. c. xxi. DIodor. Sicul. 1 . xi. p. 475. 

19 Paufan. Achaic. Strabo, 1 . viii. p. 383, & feq. 

“ Polyb. 1. ii. ia Paufan. Eliac. & Strabo, I. viii. 

p 2 victims 
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vi£tfms of Spartan cruelty, they were condemned 
to laborious drudgery, expofed to daily infult, and 
compelled (dill more intolerable!) 'to tend their 
own flocks, and cultivate their own fields, for the 
benefit of relentlefs tyrants ' 3 . The haughty 
temper of the Spartans became continually more 
prefumptuous. They totally difdained fuch arts 
and employments as they ufually faw pradifed by 
the indudry of" Oaves. War, and hunting as the 
image of war, were the only occupations which it 
fuited their dignity to, purfue j and this conftant 
exercife in *arms, directed by the military code of 
Lycurgus, rendered them fuperior in the field of 
battle, not only to the neighbouring dates of Pe- 
loponnefus, but to the braved and mod renowned 
republics beyond the Corinthian idhmus. 

While the Grecian peninfula was agitated by 
the dubbom conflict between the Spartans and 
Meffenians, the northern dates had^been didurbed 
by petty wars, and tom by domedic difeord 
The Greek fettlements in Thrace, in Africa, and 
Magna Grascia, were yet too feeble to attraft the 
regard of hidory. But, during the* period now 
under review, the Afiatic colonies, as fhall be 
explained in a fubfequent chapter, far furpafled 
their European brethren in fplendor and pro- 
fperity. 

Having abolilhed the regal office, the Athe- 
nians, whofe political revolutions were followed 
with remarkable uniformity by neighbouring dates, 

13 Paufanias Mefleniac. ^ 14 Thucydid. !. u 

fubmittedj, 
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fubmitted the chief adminiftration of their affairs chap. 
to a magiftrate intitled Archon, or ruler. The . f 
authority of the Archon long continued hereditary ; a. c. .754. 
it became afterwards decennial : at length nine a. C. 684. 
annual archons were appointed by* the powerful 
clafs of nobility, confiding not only of the de- 
fcendants of fuch foreign princes as had taken re- 
fuge in Athens, but of thole Athenian families 
which time and accident had raifed tp opulence 
and diftin&ion. The great body of the people 
gained nothing by thefe revolutions. The equef- 
trian order, fo called from their fighting on horfe- 
back, which, before the improvement of ta&ics, 
rendered them fuperior to every rencounter with 
the diforderly rabble, enjoyed all authority reli- 
gious, civil, and military ,s . The Athenian po- a. C. ^94. 
pulace were reduced to a condition of miferable 
fervitude ; nor did they recover their ancient and 
hereditary freedom until the admired inftitutions . 
of Thefeus were reftored and improved by Solon, 
towards the beginning of the fixth century befor§ 

Chrift. 

The domefUc diffenfions which prevailed in Unimport- 
every ftate beyond the ifthmus, were only inter- the 
rupted by foreign hoftilities. Interference of in- trapfac- 
tereft occafioned innumerable eontefts between the tion * P re * 
Phocians and Thebans, the Dorians and ThefTa- Sacred 
lians, the Locrians and iEtolians *\ Their various War * 
inroads, batdes, and fieges, which were begun 
with paflion,' carried on without prudence, and A.C. 600. 

15 An|tori Politic. 1 . iv. c. xiii 15 Ifocrat. Panathen. 

p 3 
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chap, concluded without producing any permanent effe£t, 
. have been configned by ancient hiftorians to a juft 

oblivion. But the firft Sacred War is recom- 
mended to our attention, both on account of the 
caufe from which it arofe, and the confequences 
with which it was attended. This memorable 
enterprize was occafioned by an injury committed 
againft the oracle of Delphi ; , it was undertaken 
by order of the Amphi&yons ; it ended in the 
total dcftruttion of the cities accufed of facrilegious 
outrage; and its fuccefsful conclufion was cele- 
brated by |he Pythian games and feftivals ; which, 
of all Grecian inftitutions, had the moft dire& as 
well as moft powerful tendency to refine rudenefs 
and foften barbarity. 

Defcrlp- The territory of the Criffeans, extending fouth- 
tiou of the ward from that of Delphi, comprehended, in an ex- 
Criflh| 1C ° tent about twenty-four miles in length and fifteen 
in breadth, three large and flourifhing cities ; Criffa, 
the capital, which gave name to the province ; 
Cirrha, advantageoufly fituated for commerce on 
the weftem fide of a creek of the Corinthian 
Gulph ; and Anticirrha, on the eaftem fide of the 
fame creek, celebrated for the produftion of helle- 
bore, as well as for the fkill with which the natives 
- prepared that medicinal plant, the virtues of which 
were fo much extolled and exaggerated by credu- 
lous antiquity 

Its profpe- The Criffeans poffeffed all the means of happi- 

nty and ne fs, but knew not how to enjoy them. Their 
mfolence. J ' 


16 -Strabo and Plmy. 


territory. 
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territory, though fmall, was fertile ; and as its c-H A p. 
value was enhanced by the comparative fterility of 
the greateft part of Phocis 1? , it acquired and de- 
fended the epithet of Happy. Their harbour being 
frequented by veffels, not only from Greece, but 
from Italy and Sicily, they carried on an extenfive 
foreign commerce, confidering the limited com- 
munication between diftant countries in that early 
age ; and the neighbourhood of Delphi, at which 
it was impoffible to arrive without palling through 
their dominions, brought them conliderable ac- 
ceffions of wealth lS , as well as of dignity and r$- 
fpeCt. But thefe advar^ages inftead . of fatisfying, 
increafed jhe natural . avidity of the Crifl'eans. 

They began to exaCt vexatious* and exhorbitant F.xa<a s 
duties from the merchants who. came to expofe c . ontr ^ u ' 

, * tions from 

their wares m the facred city, which, on account of the mer- 
the great concourfe of profligate pilgrims from chants and 
every quarter, foon became the feat, not of devo- w ho re - 
tion only, but of diflipation, vanity, and licentious f° rted “ 
pleafure. It- was in vain for the merchants to ex- 0 f t»elphi. 
claim againft thefe unexampled impolitions: the 
taxes were continually increafed ; the evil admitted 
not the expectation of cither remedy or relief ; and 
the ftrangers, familiarifed to it by cuftom, began 
tofubmit without murmur; perhaps .enduring 
the hardlhip with the greater patience, when they 
perceived that they drew back the tax in the in- 
creafed price of their commodities. Encouraged 
by this acquiefcence in their tyranny, the Criffeans 

18 Paufan. in Phocic. 

P 4 levied 


17 Strabo, p. ^ 33, & icq* 
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CHAP. levied a fevere impoft on the pilgrims, whether 
. . Greeks or Barbarians, who vifited the temple of 

Apollo ; a meafure directly inconfiftent with a de- 
cree of the Amphictyons, which declared that all 
men fhould have free accefs to the oracle as well 
as extremely hurtful to the intereft of the Del- 
phians, who foon felt a gradual diminution of their’ 
profits from the holy ftirine. It was natural for 
thofe who fuftained a lofs either of gain or - of 
authority, to remonftrate againil the extortions of 
the Criffeans ; but their remonftrances, inftead of 
producing any happy alteration of behaviour, only 
exafperated men grown infolent through profperity. 
In the fime of .profound peace, the Criffeans, pro- 
voked by ufefuf admonitions, which they proudly 
called threats, entered with an armed force the 
territories of their neighbours; deftroyed every 
thing that oppofed them with fire and fword ; laid 
the defencelefs cities under heavy contributions, 
and carried many of the inhabitants into fervi- 
tude 2 °. Delphi itfelf, however much it was re- 
vered in Greece, and refpedted even by the molt 
diftant nations, appeared to the facrilegioiis in- 
vaders an objett better fitted to gratify luff of 
plunder, than to excite emotions of . piety. 
Neighbourhood had rendered them familiar with 
the woods, temples, and grottoes of the prefid- 
ing divinity; with the manners and . character 
of mariy of his minifters they were probably too 

well acquainted to Jjold them in much reverence ; 

L * • 

'? Strabo, l. ix. p. 418. 29 iEfchin. in Ctefiphont, 

and 
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and having deferved their refentment by what they CHAP, 
had already done, they refblved to render it im- . f 
potent by what they fliould next accomplilh. 

The defign of plundering Delphi was no fooner c ^' 

r , , , ,J? . . r feansphm- 

lormed than executed. 1 he imaginations or men derthe 
were not prepared for fucli an event $ nor had ^ 11 ' nc 
* any meafures been taken to prevent fuch an unex- Delphi: 
pefted and abominable profanation. The enemy 
meeting with no refiftance, became mafters of the 
temple, and feized the*rich votive offerings accu- 
mulated by the pious generofity of ages. Thence 
thay palTed into the facrcd wood, and rendered 
furious through pride or guilt, attacked, plun- 
dered, and murdered the promifcuous crowd, who 
were employed in the ufual exercife of their devo- 
tions. The young were infulted with a licentiouf- 
nefs of rage, violating decency and nature. Even 
a deputation of the Amphi&yons, clothed in the 
venerable garb, and bearing the refpe&ed enfigns 
of their ftffice, were repelled with blows and con- 
tumely, while they vainly attempted to flop the 
fatal progrefs of thefe frantic and impious outrages, 
committed againft every thing held facred among 
men il . 

The Ampi&yonic council, to whom it belonged Meafure* 
to judge and to puniih the atrocious enormities of Am p hfc l 
the CrilTeans, experienced in an uncommon de- tyonic 
gree, thofe inconveniences to which all numerous C0U,Ka * 
alfemblies are in fome meafure liable. Their pro- 
ceedings were < retarded by formality, warped by 


■ 11 Paufan. in Phocic. 


prejudice, 
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The prin- 
cipal 
events in 
the Sacred 
War. 


prejudice, and difturbed by diffenfion. Notwith- 
ftanding the aggravated crimes of the Criffeans, 
it i^as not without encountering many difficulties 
and much oppofition, that Solon, one of the 
Athenian reprefentatives, roufed his affociates to 
the refolution of avenging the offended majefty of 
religion, the violated laws of nature, and their own 
perfonal injuries. When at length they concurred 
in this ufeful and pious defign, the meafures pur- 
fued on the prefent occafion, as well as in all the 
future wars undertaken by their authority, were 
equally flow and indecifive. The forces which 
they at firft brought into the field were by no 
means equal to the enterprize for which they were 
defigned. After various reinforcements, they at- 
tempted ineffectually, during nine fummers and 
winters, to reduce the towns of Criffa and Cirrha, 
which finally fubmitted, in the tenth year of the 
war, rather to the art than to the power of the be- 
fiegers. 

The events of the preceding years ftrongly paint 
the ignorance, the fuperftition, and the rude man- 
ners of the times. The Criffeans had no fooner 
plundered, than they abandoned the temple of 
Apollo. Thither, by the advice of' Solon, the 
AmphiClyons fent meflengers to confult the oracle 
concerning the proper means, as well as the juft 
meafure, of th'ejr vengeance, They were com- 
manded inftantly to levy war on the Criffeans j to 
perfecute them to the laft extremity ; to demolifh 
their towns, to defolate their country, and after 
confecrating it to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and 

Minerva, 
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Minerva, to prevent it from ever thenceforth being c it A P. 
cultivated for the fervice of man **. In obedience . v ‘ 
to this peremptory injunction of the god, the Afen- 
phiCtyons returned to their feveral republics, in 
order to collect troops, and to animate the exertions 
of their countrymen in the common caufe. The 
Greeks, however, were too deeply engaged in do- 
meftic diffenfions, to make effectual efforts for 
the glory of Apollo. Few adventurers repaired 
to the holy ftandard ;*and the war, neither fup- 
ported by vigour of execution, nor directed by 
wifdom of deliberation, languilhed for feveral years 
under different generals. At length Eurylochus, 
a Theffalian prince of great valour and activity, 
was intrufted with the command of the Amphic- 
tyonic army * 3 . The new general waited till the 
time of harveft, to ravage the open country, to 
deftroy the villages by fire and fword, and to 
defolate the happy Criffean plain. 

On feveral occafions he defeated the army of the Siege of 
Criffeans, who made frequent and vigorous fallies Cnfla " 
in order to defend their poffeflions. But when he 
attempted to make an impreffion on the fortified 
ftrength of Criffa, its thick walls, its lofty towers, 
and above all, the activity and courage of its citi- 
zens, prefented obftacles - which it was impoflible 
to furmount. The art of befieging towns (till 
continued in a ftate of great imperfection. The 
battering-rams, and other engines employed in 
this operation of war, were of too rude a conftruc- 

“ JEfchin. ibid. 

J) Plut. in Solon. Strabo, 1. ix. Polyrenus, l.vi. c.xv. 

tion 
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chap, tion to make fuch a breach in the walls as might 
v v ‘ not eafily be repaired. It was in vain that Eury- 
loofeus attempted by blockade to reduce the place. 
The enemy were furnifhed with all neceflaries in 
great abundance, from the well-frequented port of 
Cirrha. Years . thus paffed away, and nothing 
decifive was ,effe£ted. The befiegers, fatigued 
with labour, and uneafy at difappointment, had 
often abandoned their camp, and cantoned them- 
felves on the borders of*the Criffean territory, 
where they expetted more falutary fupplies of pro- 
vifions. 


Pdlilence 
in the 
army of 
the be- 
siegers, 


When they again returned to their duty, they 
were afflicted in the ninth year of the war, with a 
peftilential, or at leaft an epidemic diforder, occa- 
fioned by the want of wholefome food, the great 
numbfers of men cooped up during the warm feafon 
within a narrow fpace, or by fome unknown malig- 
nity of the atmofphere. A great part of the army 
fell a prey to the increafing contagion. Anxious 
for the public fafety, the Amphi&yons had recourfe 
to the wifdom of Apollo, who, inftead of recom- 
mending to them the aid of an able phyfician, ex- 
horted them to bring from the iile of Cos the fawn 
•with gold. Ambafladors were immediately dis- 
patched to that iiland, in order to unravel the 
meaning of the gold thus wrapped up in its 
cuftomary veil *of rnyftic obfeurity. They had no 


remedied ^ ooner explained their commiffion in the Caon 
by Nebros affembly, than an eminent citizen, named Nebros, 
of Co«. r ij(i n g U p } declared the fenfe of the oracle. “Iam 


“ the fawn,” faid he, “ pointed out by Apollo,” 


3 


(for 
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(for Nebros in Greek fignifies a fawn,) “ and my CHAP. 
** fon Chryfos” (which is the Greek word for gold) v * 

“ has carried off the prize of ftrength, courage, 

“ and beauty, from all his competitors.” The 
perfon who thus fpoke was juftly celebrated, on 
account of his anceltor Efculapius, of his defend- 
ant Hippocrates 14 , and of his own unrivalled pro- 
ficiency in the healing arty The knowledge of 
phyfic was become the hereditary honour, and al- 
moft the appropriate poffeffion, of his family, by 
which it had been cultivated for many ages, and to 
which it is fuppofcd even at prefent to owe its prin- 
cipal improvement and perfection. Nebros obey- 
ed with alacrity the injun&ion of Apollo, the pe- 
culiar patron of the fcience in which he excelled. 

At his own expence he equipped a veffel of fifty 
oars, loaded with valuable medicines, as well as 
with warlike ftores, and accompanied by his fon 
Chryfos, fet fail with the Amphiftyonic ambaffa- 
dors, in order to cure the confederates, and to 
conquer the Crifleans. 

Ilis advice, his prudence, and his afliduity, re- Sac * of 
ftored the decaying health of the army. Their 
numbers, however, were already fo much dimi- 
nilhcd, that it feemed impofiible by open force to 
put a fuccefsful end to the war. On this occafion 

the artful Coan employed a ftratagem, that would 

• 

4* We owe, almoft entirely, the hiftory recorded in the text, fo 
an oration of Theflalus, fon of Hippocrates, add refill to the Athe- 
nians. It is publilhed among the letters of his father. Vid. ITip- 
pocrat. Opera, ex. edit. Fselii, v.ii. p. 1291. There are fomc 
learned diflertations on the fubjedl on the 5th and 7 th volume^ of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of belles Lcttres. 


have 
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CHAP, have appeared entirely inconfiftent with the laws of 
. . arms which had long been eftablilhed in Greece, if 

it had not feemed to be the diftate of a divine ad- , 
monition. The horfe of Eurylochus was obferved 
for feveral days to roll on the fand, and to ftrike 
his foot with great violence againft a particular fpot 
of ground. Iwdigging under this ground, a wooden 
pipe was difcovered, which fupplied CrifTa with 
water. The extraordinary means by ' which this 
difcovery was made, convinced the ignorant cre- 
dulity of the Greeks, that fome important advan- 
tage might be derived from it ; and upon mature 
deliberation it was concluded, that Apollo had 
thus fuggefted a contrivance for deftroying his own 
and their enemies. Complying therefore with the 
heavenly intimation, Nebros poifoned the conduit 
of water ; and the effeft of this deteftable artifice 
was foon difcernible in the languid efforts and di- 
minifhed refiftance of the befieged. The be- 
fiegers, on the other hand, encouraged by the 
evident partiality of the gods, carried on their 
operation with redoubled vigour. Rewards were 
propofed for the man who fhould firft mount the 
walls, an honour obtained by the youthful ardour 
of Chryfos. The city was thus taken by alfault ; 
the fortifications were demolifhed, the houfes 
burnt, and the inhabitants treated with a feverity 
proportioned to the atrocious enormity of their 
own crimes, and the exafperated refentment of the 
vigors. 

Confecra- The command of Apollo, however, was not 
cirfiean' 16 completely executed by the definition of the Crif-* 
plain, • i fean 
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fean capital. Part of that impious community chap. 
ftill fubfifted in the maritime town of Cirrha, -the , 
reduction of which muft have prefented great dif- 
ficulties to the Amphi&yons, fince it was necef- 
fary for them a third time to havfe recourfe to the 
oracle. The anfwer delivered on this occafion was 
involved in twofold obfcurity. The* words, of the 
god# at all times dark and doubtful, now feemed 
abfolutely unintelligible, fince he made the taking 
of Cirrha, an event which there was every reafon 
to expert, depend on a cireumftance that ap- 
peared at firft fight impoffible. “ You fhall not 
** overturn,” faid he, “ the lofty towers of Cir- 
** rha, until the foaming billon's of blue-eyed Am- 
“ phitrite beat againft the refounding fhores of the 
“ Holy Land.” How could the, fea be conveyed for 
feveral leagues over rocks and mountains, fo that 
its waves might dalh agaihft the ; craggy precipices 
of Pamaflus, which furtound the facred groves of 
Delphi ? This was an enigma which the oldeft and 
moft experienced ^embers of the Amphi&yonic 
council acknowledged themfelvCs unable to explain. 

The condition on which fuccefs waspromifed them, 
feemed incapable of being fulfilled; the inhabi- 
tants of Cirrha flattered themfelves with hopes 1 of 
unalterable feCurity; and the wifeft of the Amphic- 
tyons gave their opinion, that there was good reafpn 
to abandon an enterprife which feemed difagreeable 
to. Apollo, by whofe advice the war had been ori- 
ginally undertaken. 

While thefe fentimenis univerfally prevailed in advifed by 
'both armies, Solon, the Athenian, alone ventured Solon> 

to 
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C H A P. to propofe an advice more advantageous for the 
. y* ; confederates, as well as more, honourable for the 
holy.fhrine. His fuperior wifdom- taught him the 
impiety of fuppofing that the god fliouldrequire an 
impoflibility ,a$ the Condition of happijy termi- 
nating a war, the firft meafures o| wh^ph he had 
himfelf {uggefted Qr, approved, , It exceeded, in- 
deed, human penyertp "remove the fea to the boun- 
dary of the Hol^ ^ahd } *but by extending this 
boundary, it w4s-pb||ble to make the Holy Land 
communicate with the fea. This might eafily be 
accomplifhed, fince jt. fufficed for that purpofe to 
confecrate the. interniediate /pace with the fame 
ceremonies which Kad/oi'merly been employed in 
dedicating thbjDelphian territory **. 
anti put m I lie oping^; pf \propp|eA^ with much 

folemn gravity, jjp hot^ared^ith^the unanimous 
approbation. of’.ftjs affociates. *J>ery one now 
wondered; that, he himfelf -fhoilkf hot have hit 
on an expedient which feemed fo natural and fo 
obvious. ; ^ Preparations wer| f |^nj,ediately made 
for 

die the god 

with die mpft : ;pgpipcrus fp^ality ^ie Amphic- 
tyotis, "either /nqt^cohfid^g, bellowed 

on Aptpb W|?t, jfe it ; ,w|s , jjpt; pwn, they 

had nq| :a. tp aUenate ;i ori;if idea oc- 
curre4|Iaj|iy.;perfpkd^g ’|^iemf#^,'|^’|he- piety 
of of, 

the title. 


53 Plutarc.V in Solon. Pjh&n* in Phoc. 


Whk 
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When the fenators had performed the confe- 
cration, the ioldiers affailed the walls of Cirrha 
with the increaling a&ivity of ^animated hope. 
That place, as well as the dependent town of An- 
ticirrha, fituate on the oppofite fide of the creek, 
foon fubmitted to their arms. The impious and 
devoted citizens were either put to the fWord, or 
dragged into captivity. .The Criffean community, 
formerly fo rich and Hourifhing, was for ever 
extirpated **. Their lands vwere laid wafte, their 
cities demolilhed, the proud monuments of their 
vi&ories levelled with the ground j and the port of 
Cirrha, which was allowed to remain as a Conve- 
nient harbour for Delphi, fubfiiled as the only 
veftige of their ancient grandeur. The, territory, 
as it had been condemned by the divine will* to 
perpetual fterility, long continued uncultivated; 
for t|ie Delphians were not obliged to labour the 
ground in order to acquire the neceffaries, the 
accommodations, and even the higheft luxuries of 
life. The fuperftitibn of the age fumilhed an 
abundant refource to fupply their wants ; the gra- 
naries of Apolld filled fpontaheoudy ; and, to ufe 
the figurative ftyle of an hncient author, the land, 
unploughed 'and Uhfowii by the induftry of man, 
flourilhed in the richeft luxuriance under the cul- 
ture of the gdd | 

The fuCceM event ” of a* war begun, carried 

on, and concluded und$* the J r#pe&able fanftion 

* 

* JEfchin. in Ctefiphont. 
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CHAP. °f the An' phidtyonic council, was celebrated with 
all the pomp and fellivity congenial to the Grecian 
Olymp. charaQer. According to au ancient and facred 
xWi. 4. inflitution, the feveral republics were accuftomed, 
A* C. J90. jjy public fliows, to commemorate their refpeCtive 
victories. When different communities had em- 

t 

ployed ‘their joint eflbrts in the fame glorious en- 
terprife, the grateful triumph was exhibited with a 
proportional increafe of magnificence ; but the for- 
tunate exploits of gods and heroes, which had 
extenfively benefited the whole Grecian name, 
were diftinguifhed by fuch peculiar and tranfeend- 
ent honours as eclipfed the fplendour of all other 
folemnities. While each republic paid the tribute 
of provincial feftivals to the memory of its parti- 
cular benefa&ors, the whule nation were concerned 
in acknowledging the bountiful goodnefs of Jupi- 
ter, the protecting aid of Neptune, the unerring 
wifdom of Apollo, and the unrivalled labours of 
Hercules. Hence the Olympian, Ifthmian, Py- 
thian, and Nemean games, which, though alike 
founded on the fame principle of pious gratitude, 
were, from their firft eftablifhraent, diftinguilhed 
by different ceremonies, and refpeCtively confe- 
crated to ieparate divinities. 

' The AmphiCtyons were principally indebted to 
the prudent admonitions of Apollo for the fortu- 
nate iffue of a war undertaken by his authority ; it 
therefore became them, while they rqoiced in the 
happy fuccefs of their arms, to offer refpe&ful 
thanks to the god. Theff obje&s might eaixly be 
conjoined in the pliant texture of ancient fuper- 

llition. 
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Aition, fince the celebration of the Pythian games, chap. 
which had been interrupted by a long train of wars . . 

and calamities, would form an entertainment not 
lefs agreeable to the fuppofed di&ates of piety, than 
adapted to the natural demands of pleafute. 

The feftival re-eftablilhed on this memorable op- Thisfefb- 
cafion in honour of Apollo, is mentioned by an- diitia- 
cient hiAorians, on account of two remarkable j-^the 
circumRances by which it was diftinguilhed. In- preceding 
Read of the fcanty rewards ufually diftributed cLum- 
among the pymnaftic combatants at other public fo- ftancet. 
lemnities, the Amphi&yons beftowed on the vi&ors 
the rnoft precious fpoils of the cities Criffa and 
Cirrha. The exhibitions of poetry and mufic had 
hitherto been united in all the Grecian JeAivals, and 
the laurel crown had been adjudged to the poet- 
mufician, who enlivened the compofitions of his ge- 
nius by the found of his lyre. The Amphi&yons 
for the firft time feparated the kindred arts ; pro- 
pofed prizes of r inftrumental mufic unaccompanied 
with poetry, and thus afforded an opportunity to 
candidates for fame to difplay fuperior merit in their 
refpedive departments of the fame pyofeffion. 

Thefe are the only particulars concerning the Hiftory of 
re-eftablifhment of the Pyjjiian games which the&cred 
feemed worthy die obfervation of .Grecian authors, 
whofe works -were addreffed fo men who knew by 
experience and ObfematioAthe nature and tendency 
of their dorueftic initiations. But a more copious 
explanation is required* to fatisfy the curioiity of 
the modem reader. The facred games of Greece 
cannot be illuilrated by a comparifon with any 

q 2 thing 
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CHAP, thing fitnilar in the prefent age ; they were inti* 
V * mately conne&ed with the whole fyftem of ancient 
polity, whether civil or religious ; they were at- 
tended with very extraordinary effefts, both of a 
natural and moral kind ; and on all thefe accounts 
they mefit particular attention, in a work which 
profeffes to combine with the hiftory of arts that of 
arms, and to contemplate the varying pi&ure of 
human manners, a$ Well as the tranfient revolutions 
of war and empire. 

In their moft perfeft form, the facred games 
confifted in the exhibitions of the Stadium and 
Ilippodrome, accompanied by the more refined 
entertainments of mufic and poetry. The Olym- 
pic Stadium took its na'me' froni the meafure of 
length moft commonly' employed by the Greeks, 
confifcing of the Eighth part of a Grecian mile, or 
fix hundred and thirty Engliih %t. The Stadium, 
ftill remaining at Athens, 1 has been accurately 
meafured by our “'travellers, and is an hundred 
and twenty-five 1 geometrical paces in length, and 
twenty-leven in breadth'; ’'it form's' a long and Ipfty 
terrace on the batiks of |Ke • Ilyffi#, mid its fides 
were ‘'anciently built bf #hite^tparfeie. That* of 
Olympia “was probably * Writhe dimenfions, 

but far lf& magmfictent, biafig’f ly compofed of 
earth* ‘j ^heT ^Cne 1 T an elevated 

throAe^ab^opt^te^M^^g#* d£ ? fhe games, 
and a marble altSrVoa -ifrK'cfi of Ceres, 

and other prml^fe^^^^linsi ' 1 fid to ‘ behold 
a Solemnity from which^the reft of their fex 
were rigoroufly excluded.- At the other extremity 
* i was 
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” ' ,' V^' ’••t* 1 ’ , 

was the. tomb of Etpiymion, the favourite of chafte c H A P. 
Diana. The Stadium was divide^Lby pillars into 
two courfes. fo 

much celebrat$4 ; 

and fo accurately, d^nbed; b^jHgn|er, 

Sophocles*#, ani., Pau^pias, , heg^w ' y^H^e^ltoot 
•race,' whidh iaifj^pppfe^^ '}^0ee^%e^{i 
ancient, . and; ,wh*c3^4^ys* re^^.j^pr^gatfve 
of qsnip of ' 

the vi&orious racer. The exefdife ,at firft con- 
lifted in tunning liaised .from v the one end of the 
Stadium to the*>tfy|r. . ^The ^Jirfe- ,w^s afterwards 
doubled, and^^letigah-.^h^. were re- 

quired to, pafs i^^^^thr^ fts^ and even twelve 
times, prize. 

. Motives of ; utility: v ihty<pduce4., ; ra>Cg of . men 
loaded Vd^ 8 

exercife a, contefc; (^ r ^^gth,^|^U.-^.im t ‘fydfc' ' 
nefs. • a. - 

leaping, the, to furpafs 

v each' other • the, 

...weights J^rforations of yhicfc ■" 

im,,napd?e^:ofa 


their 1 fingdj%j 
Ihield, and; 
forwards, V . 
in this 
xfence 
Phaulus 


!,^|aid’;|thp^ ^ 
ijph : attaifjgd 
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CHAP, and agility. It was chiefly remarkable on account 
' “ of the oil and fand with which they rubbed their 
bodies, in order to fiipple their joints, to prevent 
excelfive perfpiration, and to elude the grafp of 
their afttagonids. • The wredlers were matched by 
lot, and the prize was adjudged to 'him who had 
thrice thrown his adverfary on the ground. 4. The 
two following exercifeV tried chiefly did ftrength of 
the arms. The fird- confided in throwing a huge 
mafs of polifhed ironV feafs/ or done; of a circular 
form refembling a ihteld, but without handle or 
thong. It was ’called the difk,' and thrown under 
the hand as th^jlpiHsih England. The objeft of 
the competitors'' w^i'^tb furpafs each other in the 
length of th^ai!.' d ‘“Afiuji 66 this was the art of 
darting the javelfe; :.yibich, as that weapon was di- 
rected at a mairfe^re^uifedi deadinefs of eye as well 
as dexterity of -hadd. The lad bf the gymnaftic 
exercifes, botE; Id* order and in efteetn, was that 
of boxing. . It was fometimeS performed by the 
naked fid, "and fomefimes whir 'the', formidable 
caedu^ icpmppfed bf ^m&d!v/ith irietal. 

Before ;&e 'ffikbxy , -it wasne- 

ceflary, irom'The nati^p exerdife, that one 

of bis defeat ; 

st condemn' with the. 
obdinaifr ’bf-'Gfecian'^aJou^iiat 3 few’ Ventured to 


of Spm^a%bf<flut€ly prbmblted ^neV' citizens from 
eyer engaging^in iit, taught 

to difdaiifi faving his 'life by ^Hiding to an oppo- 
nent. Another reafbri^ no lefs remarkable, tended 

3 dill 
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ft'll more to degrade the exercife of boxing. Be- CHAP, 
lides ftrength and agility, the fucceis of the boxer, . f 
it was thought, depended on a certain ponderous 
flelhinefs of arm, which unfitted him to engage in 
any other conteft. The regimen required for keep- 
ing up his corpulency, fo ncceflary for the defence 
of his bones againft the weight of blows, was alto- 
gether incompatible with the life of a foldier ; a life 
of hardlhip and inequality, and continually expofed 
to the want of reft, of provifions, and of fleep. 

Thefe were the five gymnaftlc exercifes in 
which the Grecian youth was trained with fo 
much care, and to which they applied with fo 
much emulation. But befidos thefe Ample fports, 
there were two others formed of their various com- 
bination ; the Pancratium, which confided of 
wreftling and boxing ; and the Pentathlon, in 
which all the five were united ; and to excel in 
inch complicated exercifes required an education 
and way of living not neceflfary to be obferved by 
thofe who coni ended in the Ample feats of ftrength 
and agility, and which was fcarcely compatible 
with the ftudy of any other than the athletic pro- 
fefiion. 

The Hippodrome, or ground nlfott d for the ti e Hip- 
^ horfe races, was twice as long as the Stadium *% Equet- 
and futficiently fpacious to allow ’forty chariots fo tranex- 
drjve abreaft 30 . The 'chariot race was inftiluted ercifes * 
at Olympia about an hundred years after fthe re- 
gular celebration’ of the games, and that w riding* 


r 

Q 4 


v 


PeuGin, Lvi. p 3 §z, 3c 390 . 

horfts 


* 9 IlefychiUb* 


t „ 
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CHAP, horfes twenty years later. Thefe warlike fports 
followed the fame progrefs with the military art - , 
of which they were the image, and in which the 
ufe of chariots long preceded that of cavalry. The 
cars of the Greeks, as evidently appears from their 
medals,’ were low, open behind, furnifhed with 
only two wheels, and unprovided with any feat for 
the drivers, wh,o flood with much difficulty in the 
body of their vehicles, while they command'd foux. 
horfes, which were not paired hut formed on one 
hne. Notwilhflanding this inconvenient poflure, 
they performed fix and fometimes twelve rounds of 
the Hippodrome, amounting to fix Qrccian miles, 
of eight hundred paces each, of which an Englifh 
mile contains one thoufand five hundred and fifty. 
The Grecian heroes excelled, during the heioic 
ages, in this dangerous cxercife $ but in later times 
the owners of the horfes were allowed to employ a 
charioteer, which enlarged the fphere of candidates 
for the Olympic prize, by admitting many foreign 
princes, as well as the wealthy ladies of Macedon 
and Laconia, who could not appear in perfon at 
this important folemnity. 4 Though riding horfes 
were not fo early employed as chariot^ either at 
the games, or in war, yet. wet cannot believe, with 
a fanciful writer 31 , that^j^ds circumflance fhopld 
have been occafionedby the timidity of the Greeks 
to mount on horfeback ) for we learn frbm Ho- 
mer, tl&h even in the moft ancient times, they 
were acquainted with all the feats of dexterity 


** The Chevalier Toiard. 
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pra&ifed by our mod accomplilhtd jockies v . C H A P- 
But before the Perfian war, the poverty of the . _ _ ■ 
Greeks prevented them from importing foreign 
horfes, and their domeftic breed was naturally of 
an inferior kind to thofe of Alia and Africa. The 
Spartans firft employed them in battle during their 
wars with the Mcfienians. In the Pei fun expe- 
dition, Xerxes tried the mettle of the Perfian, 
againft the rhcfldlian horfes, and the former 
carried off the pahn in every conteft. For a con- 
fiderable time after the fhamcful retreat of that 
haughty monarch, the Athenians, who then formed 
the moil powerful community of Greece, had a 
fquadron of only three hundred horfemen : and it 
was not till that ambitious republic had begun to 
extend her dominion over the inferior dates, that 
{he ferioufly applied to the Improvement of her 
cavalry. 

While the Greeks thus acquired the accom- The muli- 
plifliments of the body, and difplayed at Olym- 
pia their {kill in horfemanfiiip, and their vigour 
in 'the gymnadic exfcrcifes, the more refined en- 
tertainments of fhe fancy were not negledled ; and 
the agreeable procliiftions of mufic and poetry 
added luftre and eloquence to every Grecian fo- 
lemnity. It is 'well Obferved byt the only ancient 
writer to whom we are indebted /or an hiftorical 
account of Grecian .mufic* that 'the arts of peace, 
as they are more agreeable and more ufeful than 
'hofe of war, demand, in a fuperior degree, the 


regard 


** Iliad xv. ver.679. 
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CHAP, regard of the hiilorian. If tins had been the ge- 
V ‘ , neral opinion of authors, the ftudy of their works 
would be equally entertaining and inftructive. The 
writer of hitlory would explain the various difeo- 
veries which happily tend to improve and to em- 
bclliflied focial life ; by introducing feenes of gaiety 
and pleafure, he would diverfify the eternal theme 
of human mifery ; and while he expatiated on the 
crimes and calamities of mm, he would nor neg- 
ledV to point out the means l ell adapted to pre- 
vent the perpetration of the one, and 10 ft oth tlv* 
luffering of the other. But (!:•' deceit hi durians 
have not attempted to alfoni us this important in- 
formation; th.y enhi'g > cepioufly cm fuch Iconics 
as are adtpted to the life -if urir countrymen ; and 
they pr'ferve the moll mortifying lilence con- 
cerning thole fuLj els which d-fenedly c-xcue the 
curiofuy of later ages. Of all th * arts cultivated 
1 y the ingenuity of their corn en ‘per. tics, muiic 
wa ( uV moil connected with religion, "imminent, 
and m&n.v«s ; and the effefts aferibed to Grecian 
muHc are numbered among the mofl fingular as 
well ac flic molt authentic of all recorded events 3 ; 
yet as to th- nature, the origin, the progrefs, the 
perfection, in one word, the 'hiftory of this art, 
we can know little more than what we ham from 


3i The continual complaints of Plato and Ariftotle prove that the 
Tnuf*c of their age had greatly degenerated from its ancient dignity. 
It at tei wards continued, like all the other arts, 'gradually to decline ; 
yet, m the fe< on*l century before Chrift, the grave, judicious, and 
well-informed Polybius aPribes the moil extraordinary eifeds to the 
Grecian mnlir. Polybius, l. iv. c. xx. & feq. 


the 
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the mufical trcatife of Plutarch, a work extremely 
fhort and imperfect, obfcure throughout, and in 
many parts unintelligible 34 . 

Without much hillorical information, however, 
we may venture to explain the introduction of 
mufical entertainments at the four public folem- 
nities. Thele gi and fpectacles were deitined to 
exhibit an embelhfncd reprefentation of the ordi- 
nary tran factions of real life, and while the gym- 
lulfic and eqmitrian cxercifes reprefented the 
image of war, the 4 molt ferious occupation of the 
Greeks, mafic rec«lled the memory of religion 
end love, their mofl agreeable amufemeuts. Be- 
fules this, as mufic in ihofe early times was cloftly 
connected with poeiry ,s , and as the ufe of compe- 
tition iii profe was not known in Greece till the 
time of Phereevdes of Syros, and C.adn.us of Mi- 
letus, who flourifhed only five hundred and forty- 
four years before Chrilt 3S , the name of mufic na- 
turally comprehended all the learning of the age ; 
and to obtain the prize in the mufical con tells, 
was equivalent to the glory of being declared fu- 
perior to the reft of mankind, in mental abilities 
and endowments. 


u M. Burette, a French phyfician, ha? tranflated this treatifp, n 
the tenth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy, &c. He finds 
fewer difficulties in it, than prefent themfelvee to men far better ac- 
quainted with the theory and practice of this elegant art. See Burney 
on Mufic, vol. i. p. 36 . 

- s The fame word fignified a fong and a poem, a mufician and a 
ooet ; wSa ib c&cr(jun& j wSo h wiww, aoiSoi* Hefyclu 
^ Strabo, 1 . 1 

Thefe 
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c II A P. Thcfe abilities and endowments were anciently 

»_ 1_ ■ regarded in proportion to their utility. Before 

Purpofe the practice of writing was introduced, the hiltory 
was ap- ,1,t P a ^ cvcnts could be preferved only by tradi- 
plied. tion; and tradition was rendered more fure and 
permanent by being committed to the fafe pro* 
tection of harmonioia numbers’'. The cuftomary 
offices of religion were celebrated in poetical com- 
pofition, and the various hymns appropriated to 
the worfhip of particular divinities, were retained 
s by the faithful memory of theif refpeftivc votaries. 

The tuneful tribe, who were thus employed to 
extol the bounty of the gods, to exalt the glory of 
heroes, and to record and perpetuate the accumu- 
lated wifdom of antiquity, condefcended alfo to 
regulate the duties, and to improve the pleafures 
of private life. The fame bards who taught the 
men to be brave, exhorted the women to be 
chafle 3 ®. Poetry, together with the lifter arts of 
mufic and dancing, are elegantly called by Ho- 
mer the chief ornaments of the feaft. The poet- 
mufician quelled feditions in ftates'% and main- 
tained. the domeftic quiet of families ; while he. 
published laws of the moft extenfive influence over 
the whole community, he difdained not to animate 
the humble but neceflary labours of the mechanic ; 
every profeffion in foejety, even the meaneft and 

37 ft* }s o vifa Xoyoj zoc.rcc(rxwsi<r(xfvof rtf v owtxtf 

€S”** vrgjnru 1} ftowTiKn xvtTCuTMvn to pscrov* 

t Strabo, 1 . i. 

3< * Of this we have an example in Homer’s Dcmodicus. 

J9 See what is laid above of TyUsctts, p* 188. 

* moft 
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molt vulgar, •was encouraged and adorned by its 
particular fong ; and the mofl. ordinary trans- 
actions of common life, however trivial and low 
and unintercfting in them Selves, were heightened 
and ennobled by the combined charms of niufic 
and poetry. 

The degree of perfection in which thefe arts are 
found in any country, depends on the language 
and character of the people by whom they are 
cultivated. Of this there is abundant proof in the 
hiftory of ancient, as well as in that of modern 
nations. The melancholy, hern •*, atrocious, and 
unrelenting temper of the Egyptians (the fuppofed 
inftruCtors of Greece), diiqualificd that nation 
either for improving or for relifliing the beautier of 
harmony. The harfh difibnance of the eafteru 
languages, their deficiency in rowels, and the in- 
flexible thicknefs of their founds, rendered them 
but little fufcep'.ible of mufical compofition. Tin 


2,0 See Athtnaeu3 pafiim, and the dih our r rs 011 the Greek fGiigs, 
in the 3d volume of the excellent filt&iou if Memoirs of die 
Academy \ 

The nature of the government fm nifties inothci reafon for the 
imperfe&ion of Egyptian rauGc. Ifomer Jianuiterifes Egypt hy 
the t pithet tcmpo; bitter, to denote the rigid fe verity of the laws* 
Among that giave and formal people, the hours of amufament, as 
well as of buGnefs, were proferibed hy Jaw* There was a paiticu- 
lar time of the day, not only for attending the courts of juibce, bat 
for walking, bathing, and even for performing ihe duties of matri- 
mony. Dlodor. Siculus. Poetry, rnufi?, feutpture, and all other 
arts, were regulated by^ exprefs flatutej and, if we may believe 
Plato, continued invariable for many thou fa nd years. Plato cle Le- 
gible. The aufterit/ and reltraints of defpotifm are inccnfifient 
with that flowing ficedom of genius neccflary to the perfeihon of 
poetry. 1 . * 

^uific 
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mufic of the Egyptian; and (Mentals therefore d*’ 
pend'd rather on the qvi-i^tity than the quality (<> 
found ; and the principal objedt of their art was 
rather to roufe theatlem'.on by noill, than to charm 
tho foul by melody. 

Th" lmguaoe and nautili vs of th<* Clerks wer p 
of a differ- nl and a tar lupernr kind to thofe of 
the n >!ghbi tiring nations. II< nc° may be deduc'd 
the oiig'n an v l peculiar excellence o( their mufic, 
which, though injudiciouily 4 ’ alcrihed to the in- 
ventlon of Thracians, Myluns, and othoi barba* 
tous (Irnugers, mull have Iven the natural pro 
dudien of Grecian genius, fince the throe m<>R 
ancient modes of mufic were the Dorian, Ionian, 
and Eoiirn, corre r pondtng wi f h the three gri a* 
duifions of the Hellenic race, and th' 1 three prin- 
cipal dillincHons of the Hellenic tongue 4J . 

The perfect-on of language as well as of mufic, 
depends on the melody ot its founds ; their mea 
lure or rhythm ; their variety ; and their luitablc- 
nefs to the fubj, ft which they are meant to deferibe 
or to exprefs. The circumftances of the Greeks 
in the earliell periods of their foci-ty 14 rendered 
them peculiarly attentive to all thefe objidts. They 
lived continually in crouds ; all matters of confc- 
quertce were decided by the voice of the affembly ; 

While detraction referred the difeovery of mufic to grangers, 
vanity referred it to the gods ; and both accounts Jci ve to prove the 
great antiquity of the art. Plut. de Mufic. 

We owe the knowledge of this important circwn (lance to IJeia- 
elides of Pontus, the contempoi ary and fcholar of Plato. His words 
are cited by Atheiiscus, 1. xiv. 

* See above, chap. ii* 

and. 
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and, next to the force of his arm, every warrior e ir a p. 
tele himfelf indebted to the perfuafive accents of his v> 
tongue. The perpetual neccfiity of employing the 
power of eloquence during the infancy of their 
political Hate, made them retain the original tones 
and cadences by which men, as yet unpractifed in 
the ufe of arbitrary figns, had made known their 
afieclions and their wants. Thefe tones and ca- 
dencies, imitating the language of action (the iirft 
and molt natural language of lavages), polfelfed 
a degree of energy and of warmth which can never 
be attained by the mere artifice of articulate 
founds 4i . By uniting them to thefe founds, the 
Greeks gave all the force of a natural, to an ar- 
bitrary fign. Mulic and action were incorporated 
in the fubflnnce of their fpeech ; and the deferip- 
live powot-of words was extended to all thofe ob- 
jects which can be charn&criied by lound and mo- 
tion, or which the various modifications of thefe 
qualities can fuggc.ll to the mind of man. 

A language thus founded on the broad bafis of 
nature, contained within itfell the fruitful feeds of 
the imitative arts, and the rich materials of all that 
is beautiful and grand in literary compofition It 

is 


♦ 5 See an excellent difeourie of the Abbe Arn?ut. on the Greek 
accents, in the 3d volume of fch$ Choix de Memoirs. 

Thefe words very adequately exprefs the wv-; and the 
of Dionyfius, de StnuSt. Oral. The ingenious and philosophical 
critic ranges under two heads, the qualities of ftyle fitted to pleafe 
the ear and the imagination. Thefe are the facet and the fair. Un- 
der the firft are contained fmocthncfs, beauty, grace, perfuafion, See. 
Under the fecond, dignity, weight, magnificence, and force. The 

two 
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c 11 a r*. is a fubje£t of equal curiofity and importance, to 
, examine how. thefe materials were wrought up, 

and how thefe feeds were unfolded. In attempt- 
ing, with much diffidence, to give fome account 
of this delicate and refined operation, we (hail ob- 
ferve the divlfion above-mentioned, and confider 
the, melody, mcafure , variety , . and. exprejfion of 
the Grecian poetry and mufic ; arts once deemed 
fo intimately connected, that their disjunction at 
the Pythian* games, of which we have, already 
taken notice, was emphatically compared by an- 
cient writers to the reparation of the foul and 
body. , 

Melody of The pleafure arifing front the agreeable fuc-. 
language, ceflion of founds depends either on the combina- 
tion of letters, or on that of mufical tones 47 . The 
attention which the Greeks paid to the former, is 
evident from the whole ftruCture of their language. 
Wherever propriety permits 4 % they always employ 
full, open, and magnificent 49 founds ; innumerable 
rules of flexion and dcrivatipmare founded merely 
. on the pleafure of the ear; and the great principle 
of the fifie arts, to move and affeft, without fa- 
tiguing. the fenfes, cannot be better illuftrated 


tw$ kinds of ftyle have a fimilar relation to each others -which the 
pleafure? of the tafte y expreflfed by the word have to tliofe of the 
eye, exprdfed by xalcs* # 

47 Dionyiius comprehends both under the, word ^'Ao^inelpdy. 

^ The tv x$z7tov, Dicnyiius otaferyes; may. fometimesy require- 
fcarih, clofe, and difagreeable founds. . - - 

49 The of Dioiiyfsus* ,.\ v{ » <;■ ,1, * 

. “ * . than”' 
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than by the inimitable compofition s ° of elements chap. 
which chara&erifes the general texture of the . V . 
Grecian tongue. Whether the ancient poets and 
orators difcovered this compofition by inveftiga* 
tion, or only preferred it from tafte, is a queftion 
that may be eafilv anfwered, if we reflect, that 
fuch a difcovery by inveftigation fuppofes an 
acquaintance with the molt abftrufe principles of 
philofophy, principles altogether unknown in that 
early age, during which the compofition of ele- 
mental founds attained its higheft beauty and per- 
fection. We may therefore without temerity 
conclude, that fentiment firft directed to the prac- 
tice of thofe rules which /eafon afterwards ap- 
proved ; ancl that this progrefs equally obtained in 
the articulation of voice, and the intonation of 
found. 

The latter, the agreeable compofition of which Melody c 
is properly ftyied melody, was improved to fuch Mufic ‘ 
an extraordinary degree about the time of Homer, 
as rendered the productions of Olympus, and other 
ancient poet-mu ficians, the admiration of all fuc- 
ceeding ages. Unfortunately for the hiftory of 
the arts, we have not any fuch analyfis of the 
mufic of Olympas, as Dionyfius of llalicarnaffus 
has left us of the poetry of Homer. We are in- 
formed, however, that the ancient melody was not 

S'* As All languages are relative to the organs of ipecch, they may 
all be anaiized into about twenty-four letters, or elemental founds, 
the combination of which forms the wonderful variety of language ; 
a variety refulting from the refjpeftive charafters and clrcumfiances of 
different nations* 

R 


VOJU I. 
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I’M'* C\- 
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only divided, like the modern, by tones and IV mi 
tones, but alio diftinguifhed by the diefis, or 
quarter- tone ; an interval of which modern mufi- 
cians rarely make ufe. r L’hc genus of mufic, re- 
gulated by this interval, a genus to which the mod 
powerful effects arc afcribed by ancient writers, was 
known by the name of the enharmonic ; the genus, 
proceeding by femitones, was called the chromatic ; 
and the diatonic, which denotes a progression by 
tones and femitones, expreffed a mufical fcale 
nearly relembling that of the modem nations of 
Europe- 

Thefe obfervations will give the reader an idea 
of the intervals in the different genera, which is 
all that we can learn on this fubjcct from Un- 
learned collection of Meibomius. In none of the 
mufical treadles jn that collection do \ve find am 
fpecimen of ancient melody j nor are we enabled, 
bv anv circumftancc mentioned in them, to afcer- 
tain the qualities v hich formed its principal merit. 
The invention of the enharmonic genus is afcribed 
by Plutarch to Olympus, who happened to fkip 
certain intervals in the diatonic fcale, oblerved the 
beauty of the effect, and the peculiar force and 
character which the regular omiflron of the fame 
intervals bellowed on the melody. Upon this 
obferraticn, he is faid to have founded a new 


It Is fmTiaent to explain the things fignified by the enharmonic 
•md diatonic. When, or why, thefe names were bellowed on the 
two kinds of muiic which they refpeflively denote, is difputed by 
philologies ; ami 1 have not met with any thing on the fubjedt that 
■hemed wortliy of being tranferibed* 


genu:> 
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of mufic remarkable for fimplicity, gravity, chap. 
and grandeur. Thefe qualities might, doubtlefs, v * 
be produced by the happy difeovery, feconded by 
the lofty genius of Olympus ; and to them, per- 
haps, we may refer the enthuliafm and fublimity 
by which his compofitions were diftinguilhed. The 
employing of the greater intervals fupported the 
dignity and character, while the ufe of the diefis 
chiefly contributed to the refinement and delicacy 
of Grecian mufic. The bold feparation of notes 
exprelTed the firmer feelings, and deferibed the 
llronger emotions of the foul j while the more in- 
fcnfible diflinftions of found painted the innume- 
rable (hades and faint fl actuations of pafiion j as 
■niton the voice gradually afeended through the 
fmalleft perceptible divifions, it would admirably 
oxprefs the progrefs of a refpectful but ardent af- 
fection, unable to hide, yet afraid to reveal its 
force, and flriving by repeated efforts to overcome 
its natural timidity. 

But by whatever conjectures we may explain the Connce- 
powers of ancient enharmonic, it appears from j lon 
the univerfal confenr of Greek writers, thaf the ,ncioity o£ 
melody of mufic and of language differed only in Ian E ua s e 
degree, not in kind. The variations of accent , and muflC ' 
for that is the proper word to expreitv the melody 
of language, leldoin exceeded, m common dif- 
courfe, the difference of three notes and a half j 
which makes Dionyfius obforve, that it never ex- 
ceeds the compafs of one interval, the diapente, 
or fifth. He pretends not, however, that in 
rhetorical declamation, the flexions of thq| voice 
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CHAP, were fo narrowly circumfcribed ; and it is probable 
. , y* . that in poetry, their range was always more ex- 
tenfive than in the moil animated profc. When 
the poet therefore compofed his verfe, he was 
obliged to pay an equal attention to accent and to 
quantity : the acutenefs and gravity of founds, as 
well as the length and fhortnefs of fyllables, con- 
tributed to the effect of his art ; and each particu- 
lar word having not only its determined duration, 
but its appropriated tones, obtained that place ill 
the verfe which was felt to be moil agreeable to 
the ear, and bell adapted to the fubjeft. The 
poet therefore naturally performed the office of the 
mufician, and clothed his own thoughts and fenti- 
ments with that combination of founds, which ren- 
dered them moil beautiful and expreffive. 

Ofquan- As accent regulated the melody, quantity regu- 
tity and lated the rhythm of the ancient mufic. The moil 
w> ’ hra * melodious fucceffion of tones, however flattering 
to the ear, mull foon become tirefome and dif- 
gulling, when continued without interruption or 
paufe, and #ndiftinguilhed by fuch proportions of 
duration, as are readily feized and meafured by 
the fepfes. This truth the Greeks illullrated by a 
companion. The moff 1 - brilliant compofxtion of 
colours is nothing better, they obferved, than a 
gaudy ihow, dazzling the fight for a moment, but 
1 palling afterwards diffegarded and unobferved. But 
to this ffiowy colouring let the painter add the folid 
beauties’ of defign, and he 'Will convert an empty 
amufement of the eye, into an elegant entertain- 
meht&f the fancy. -What defign is to colouring, 
k ‘ • meafure 
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meafure is to melody. It is meafure that animates CHAP, 
the long, and which, combined, with the inimitable , v * , 
charms of Grecian verfe, produced thofe extra- 
ordinary effects, which the ignorance and credulity 
of early ages weakly deemed miraculous. On Ofpro 

meafure principally depended the different modes P nety J m<J 
re** * • ^ " exprefliom 

or inuiic, by which the mo ft oppoftte paffions were 

alternately excited in the mind $ and courage, 

pride, timidity, love, anger, refentment, fuccef- 

iivcly dilfufed through a numerous aflcmbly, at 

the will of a Ikilful compofer. The difference of 

modes, indeed, arofe all'o, in fome meafure, from 

the difference of key ; and the fame fucceflion of 

founds, pronounced with various degrees of acute- 

nels or gravity, may doubtlefs produce effects 

more or lefs powerful : but diilimilar effects it never 

can produce ; fo that the grandeur of the Doric, 

the polifhed elegance of . the Ionic, the Toothing 

fwcetnefs of the Eolic mode s % nntft have refulted 

from the rhythm or meafure, which governing the 

movement of the verfe, thereby determined its 

expreflion. 

Betides thefe three modes, formerly, mentioned 
as the original invention of Greece, the natives of 
that country gradually adopted ieveral others that 
had been difeovered by the neighbouring nations ; 
particularly the Phrygian, confecrated . to religious 
ceremonies ; and the Lydian, appropriated to the 
expreflion of complaint or forrow. The variety, 

51 Lucian, Harmon, fub initio, & HeracliJ. apud Athenaeum, 
l.xiv. \ v 

R 3 . , ir indeed, 
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indeed, at length became greater than can be eddy 
conceived by fuch as are unacquainted with the 
mechanifm of ancient languages, livery fpecics 
of verfe (and of verfe there were above an hundred 
different kinds,) occafioned a change of mufical 
n leaf 11 re, and introduced what, in mufical lan- 
guage, may be called a different time. Thefe 
meafures were only to be employed agreeably to 
t.he rules of propriety and decorum, which had 
been difeovered in 'hofe great principles of nature 
to which all rules of art mull ultimately be re- 
ferred. A flow fucceffton of lengthened tones ex- 
preffed moderation and firmnefs ; a rapid inequality 
of verfe betrayed diforderly and ignoble paflions ; 
the mind was tranfported by iudden tranfitions, 
and roufed by impetuous reiterations of found ; a 
gradual alcent of notes accorded with all ’Infe 
alfedions which warm and expand the heart ; and 
the contrary movement naturally coincided ,vith 
fuch fentiments as deprefs the fpirits, and extin- 
guifli the generous ardour of the foul. Having 
fixed, with the moft accurate prccifion, the wide 
variety of modes and genera, the Greeks feldom 
confounded them in the fame piece, and never 
applied them to any fubject which they had not 
been originally ddlined to exprels. The natural 
perceptions of tafte were gradually ftrengthened by 
habit; the principles of mufic were clearly afeer- 
tained, and univerfally underftood ; and poflefling 
the warmth and energy of the language of nature, 
they acquired the per picuity and extent of the 
language of convention. This is juftly deemed 

the 
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!(hc‘ hcighth of mufical pcrfe&ion SJ ; and to this CHAP, 
hc-ight the Greeks had attained, in the beginning v * 
of the fixth century before Chrift. 

SJ The queftion, whether the Greeks knew mufic in parts, has 
been carefully examined hy M, Burette (Memoires tie 1’Acadcmie 
dcs Tnfcn prions) by Roufieau (Di&ionnaire <?e Muilqrc) ; and by 
Dr. Burney (Millory ol Mufic, vol.i. p.146, & 11 * q.) 'Ihefe writers, 
who aic fo well entitled to decide on this fubjc&, pronounce th® 

Greeks to liave been unacquainted with counterpoint. But that their 
ignorance in this refpedt did not detract from the perfection, or di- 
ms mlb. the effects of their mufic, may be credited on the unfufpi- 
mous feflimohy of an ingenious Italian. < 11 contrapunto, efTemio 
“ com poli to di varie parti, 1'una acuta, f altera grave, qudta dl 
u andamento prefto, quell* di tardo, que hanno a trovarli infieme, & 
u furir I’orecchie ad un tempo, come potrebbe egli muovere rnell* 

4< ammo nofiro, una lal determinata paffione, la quale, di fuan>- 
4 : turn, r.echiede un detmninalo rnoto, et un determinate tuo;.o 
/Mgarotti, Saggio fopra l’Opera in Mufic a. 


f 4 
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CHAP. VI. 

The Grecian Bards.'— -Heroic Poetry. — Change of 
■ Manners.— Iambic or Satire. — Elegy. — Tyr < celts, 
Callinus, Mimnermus. — Life of Archilochus.— 
Terpander. — Lyric Poetry. — The Nine Lyric 
Poets. — Sappho, A leans, Anacreon , Myrtis, Co- 
rinna, Pindar. — Effects of the Sacred. Games. — 
Strength .- — Courage. — Center' pt of Prejudices . — 
Tajle. —Moral Principles. — Intellectual Powers. 
— Genius. 

CHAP. 'ipoETRY has deferibed the wonderful effeds 
v ^ . .of Grecian mufic; and the inimitable excel- 

Early per- lence of ancient poets can alone render the de- 
theGie- f ^ cr *P t i° n credible. Yet the early perfedion of 
ciaa mufic thefe elegant arts, afferted by the graveft writers 
’ andpoeiry. G f antiquity, feems extremely inconfiftent with the 
received dodrines concerning the progrefs of civil 
fociety. Both in the ancient and modern world, 
the great fyftem of pradical knowledge, fubfer- 
vient to the ufeful purpofes of human life, appears 
to have been flowly railed, and gradually extended, 
by fucccflive trials, and reiterated efforts. Among 
favages, Scarcely any diftindion of profdfions takes 
place; the. adivify of each individual fupplies 
his own wants. During the intermediate ftages 
of fociety, inen are ftill condemned to a wide 
variety of occupations ; aiid their attention being 
3 diftraded 
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diftra&ed by a multiplicity of purfuits, it is itn- CHAP, 
pofiible that, in any one art, they fhould reach i VI - j 
proficiency, or even afpire to excellence. But, 
contrary to this obfervation, the Grecian mufic ' 
and poetry are reprefented as mod perfect in their 
united ftate ; the immortal fathers of verfe excelled 
alike, it is faid, in all the various kinds of poetical- 
compofition 1 ; and their inimitable productions 
were fo far from advancing, by a gradual progrels, 
to perfedlion, that the moft ancient are, by uni- 
verfal confent, entirled to a juft preference . 

The hiftory of thefe admired authors is, uiv 
fortunately, as uncertain, as their merit was il- 
lullrious. The Greeks poffefimg much tradi- 
tionary and little recorded information concerning 
the antiquities of their country, the great inventors 
of arts, and generous benefactors of fociety, have 
been deprived of their merited fame and well- 
earned honours. Their names indeed, like firm 
rocks refilling theaffaults of the ocean, bid defiance 
to the depredations of time ; but of Linus, Orpheus, 

Mufasus, and Melampus, little more than the names 
remain ; and to determine the time in which they 


1 We are told by Ariftotle, in the 4 th chapter of his Poetics, that 
Homer wrote an Iambic poem, intituled Margitcs, bearing the farce 
relation to comedy and fatire, that the Iliad bears to tragedy and 
panegyric. Notwithstanding the exprefs tellimony of the great critic, 
two very elegant fcholars have faid, that the hexameter was the 
only kind of verfe known in the time of Homer , the Abbe Arnaut, * 
in his excellent difeourfe on the Greek accents ; and M. 13urette 3 iu 
his Commentary on Plut. de Mufic. 

GrjEcomm antiquilfima quseque feripta vel optima. Horat. 
Epift. 1. 1 :» ep. x. 

flourifhed, 
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CHAP, fiourifhed, was a matter of as much difficulty two 
thoufand years ago % as it remains in the prefent 

a ge*. 

Since even the chronology of the ancient bards 
is fo extremely uncertain 4 , it cannot be expected 
that we Ihould be able to give a circumftantial 
account of their life and writings. Inftead of con- 
liderir.g minutely, therefore, the private hiftory of 


3 Herodotus, who read his hiftory at the Olympic games 444 
years B. C. expreftes himfelf as follows ; u Homer and llcfiod lived 
“ about four hundred years ago ; not more ; and thefe are the poets 
£t who compofbrl a Theogony for the Greeks 5 who aftlgned to the 
“ gods their rcfpe&ive appellations and epithets ; diftinguifticd their 
“ feveral forms, and defined the arts in which they excelled, and 
“ the honours to which they were entitled. As to the poets who 
<c are fuppofed to have preceded them, I am of opinion that they 
“ flourifhed in a later age.” According to Herodotus, therefore, 
the age of Homer is fifty years later than it is placed by the marbles 
of Pare*:. But on this fubjetft we have furer evidence than any 
monuments of marble, or even the teftimony of Herodotus can af- 
ford. The circumftantial iminutenefs, and infinite variety, which 
rharaclerife the Iliad and Odyftey, prove their inimitable author to 
have lived near the times which he deferibes. Heconverfed in his 
youth with thofe who had feen the heroes of the TrOj^n war ; and, 
in the vigour of his age, beheld the grandchildren of JEneas, Ulyfie^ 
Achilles, and Agamemnon. 

Nuv, 5? o>i A-imsto yvjot Tguistrcn a,v<x<T<rtk < * 

Kcw wcu$i<; tc* xev jxsToviaGi yivunui, Iliad, xx. ver. 337. 

The learned reader may confult the note on the paflage in Clarke's 
Ilomer, where Dibuy fnis of HalicarnalTus is quoted, to prove that 
the poet fays nothing inconfiftent with ALneas's voyage into Italy. 
It is to be obferved that the force of the criticifm evaporates in Mr. 
Pope's tranflation. 

4 The preceding note proves the ignorance 6f Herodotus, and his 
contemporaries, concerning the hiftory of their ancient bards ; fince 
of tliefe venerable 'fathers of the Grecian religion and policy, two are 
mentioned by Homer himfelf j Linus, in the defer! ption of the fhield 
pf, Achilles, ll.xviii.; Melampus, in the nth book of the Odyfleyi 
ver. 15., 

‘ individuals. 
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individuals, a talk which fuits neither the defign chap. 
of the prefent work, nor the incredulity of the , VI ~ , 
prefent age, we (hall endeavour to explain the ge- 
neral nature and tendency of their profeflion, as 
well as the circumftances which confpired to raifc 
it to that rank and dignity which it long held in 
fociety. During the heroic ages, the Grecian 
poets had much uniformity ofchar'&er ; and if we - 
may depend on the pofitive aflertions of antiquity, 
the fame individual was' alike fuccefsful in the various 
branches of his divine art s . The earlieil poets, 
therefore, may be reprefented in one picture, and 
delineated by the fame ftrokes, until their profef- 
iion came to be feparated into diff erent departments. 

We (hall then diftinguilh the heroic, iambic, lyric, 
elegiac, and other kinds of poetical compofitipn ; 
offer fome account of the improvers of each par- 
ticular fpecies; and examine fuch fragments of 
their works as deferve attention, not merely on 
account of their own intrinfic merit, but as genuine 
and authentic, and indeed the only genuine aqd 
authentic tranferipts of the manners of that early 
age in which they were compofed. 

In ancient Greece,' the favourites of fortune Tbe Gre . 
were often the favourites of the mufes. There cian bvds. 
remain not, indeed, the work^ of any Grecian 
king; but ,-^ve, are . told . by , Homer, that Achilles 
fung. to his lyre the glory of heroes; Amphion, 
to whofe muffcal powers fuch wonderful 6 ,, effe&s 

5 There are riot any two kinds of' poetry more different than' tliofe 
Scribed to Homer by Ariftotle, Poetic, chap, iv. ‘ 

6 jyjovet Ajnphion lapides canendo, IIok. 

are 
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CHAP, are afcribcd, reigned in Thebes ; die poet Me* 

. v *~ . lampus obtained royal authority in Argos ; and* 

Chiron, the wife Centaur 7 , though defcended of 
the moll illuftrious anceftors, and entided to the 
firft rank among the Theltalian princes, preferred 
to the enjoyment of power, the cultivation of 
poetry, and retired, with his favourite mufes, to a 
folitary cavern at the foot of mount Pelion, which 
was foon rendered, by the fame of his attainments, 
the moll celebrated fchool of antiquity *. 

The mufical arts not only excited the emulation 
of princes, but raifed ordinary men to the higheft 
rank in fociety. By excelling in fuch accomplifli- 
ments, Anthes of Bceotia, Qlen ofLycia, Olympus 
of Phrygia 9 , obtained the nobleft: pre-eminence. 
Nor was it during their lifetime only that they en- 
- joyed the happy fruits of their elegant labours. 
They were regarded as peculiarly deferving of a 
double immortality j living for ever in the memory 
of men, and being admitted, according to the be- 
lief of antiquity, tp the moll diflinguHhed honours 
in the celeftial manfions 

7 Maft of the heroes of the Trojan war were his difciples. Xenopb. 
de Venat. fubl initio. 

8 Xenoph. ibid. 

9 M. Burette has collected the moll intereiling particulars con- 
cerning thefe bards, in his commentary on Plut. de Mufic. 

*° Mufaeum ante orancs. Virg. JEn. vi. It is <iot eafy to dif- 
cover therealbn why Virgil, in his Elyfmm, has placed Mufseus be- 
' fore all the reft. This venerable bard, by fome called the ion, by 
others the flifciple of Orpheus^ is tfniverfally allowed to have been a 
native of Africa. The admirer of Grecian 'eloquence (Orabant Cauf- 

melius) intended, perhaps, to compliment the country of Mufius. 

* «. 

. it 
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It has been already obferved, that the* texture of c R A P. 
the Grecian tongue was Angularly well adapted to 
the improvement of poetry ; and this favourable 
ciycumftance was admirably feconded by the po- 
litical condition of the Greeks in the early periods 
of their fodety. Religion then was the great or 
foie principle of government ; and the belief of 
religion was chiefly fupported by the Theogonies ", 
while its ceremonies were prindpally adorned by 
the hymns of the bards. Thefe two kinds of 
poetry, doubtlefs the mod ancient- and the mod 
venerable, formed the main pillars of the political 
edifice ; and the cffential parts of this edifice con- 
fining in the praife of the gods, its brighteft orna- 
ments were compofed of the glory of heroes. 1 he 
hymns maintained the power of religion, the fong 
animated to valour; and both powerfully affected 
that peculiar fenfibility of temper, and that roman- 
tic turn of fancy, the prevailing charaderiilics of 
Greece during the heroic ages. 

Neither the Rimers of the north, northeTrou- The m 
badours of Provence, nor the Bards of Germany, 01 
nor even the Druids of Gaul and Britain, pofieffed 
more diftinguiihed authority than the Aoidoi, or 
Rhapfodifts, of the Greeks. Ihe firft requifite 
of their profeflion was, to know many foo hlng 
tales ** ; and it ‘was the daily bbjeft of their art, to 

J * t 

l \A Theogony is a poem explaining not merely* as the name 
denotes, tjfi$ generation, hut *llb the hiffory of thp gods. Moll of 
the ancient ppets mentioned m the text wrote Theogonies. Diod. 
luu Phit. do MiiCc, * f 

ix ItoAXf* Homeo. 


delight 
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VI. 

< y- I 


Their tra. 
vels. 


delight gods and men I3 . The piety of the prisft, 
and the infpiration of the prophet, were inti- 
mately connected with the enthufiafm of poetry y 
and poets, who had celebrated the glory of the 
paft, were naturally employed to rear the hopes of 
the future generation It is probable, however, 
that the ancient bards had frequent avocations 
from their literary labours. The curiofity, natu- 
ral to men of genius, would frequently tempt them 
to vifit diftant countries. The admiration paid to 
their abilities could only be upheld by novelty. 
Both inclination and intereft, therefore, would 
prompt them to fail to foreign lands, to examine 
their civil and religious inftitutions, and to converfe 
with their priefts and poets, from whom they might 
derive fuch information as would enable them, on 
their return home, to furprife, entertain, and in- 
ftruct their fellow-citizens. 

Of all nations, the Greeks enjoyed moft ad- 
vantages for travelling; and of all Grecian pro- 
fefixons, that of the bard. The general diffufion 
of their national language and colonies, as well as 
the facred character with which they were inyefted, 
entitled this venerable clafs of men to expert a 
fecure retreat among the moft inhofpitable Bar- 
barians. Whatever country they vifited, the ele- 


,J ©s xat ayGgsttfroicn <x,U$uv» HoMER. 

M In early ages, the education of v youth was entrufted only to the 
firft clafs in fociety. This profeflidn was ' exfircifcd in Greece by 
Homer, as we leiini from his life, fairly aferibed to Herodotus, yet 
certainly very, ancient. In Gaul it belonged to the Druids Vid. 
Ctefar de IJello Gallico, I. vi. - \ 


•\ 


gant 
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gant entertainment derived from their ' art pro- c H A p. 

cured them a welcome reception at religious fefti- v ^ , 

vals, and all public folemnities. Amidlt the molt The rc- 
dreadful calamities which afflift mankind, the bards {*** be * 

longing to 

alone were exempted from the common danger, their cha- 
They could behold, in fafety, the tumult of the ra<aer ’ 
battle ; they could witnefs, undifturbed, the horror 
of a city taken by ftorm ; calm and ferene them- 
felves, they might contemplate the furious con- 
flifts, and wild agitations of the paffions. It 
belonged to them only, and to the facred character 
of the herald, to obferve and examine, without 
perfonal danger, the natural exprcfiions of fear, 
rage, or defpair in the countenances and geltures 
of the vanquilhed, as well as the infolent triumph 
of fuceefs, the fury of rcfentrftent, the avidity ot 
gain, and the thirft of blood, in the wild afpe& 
and mad demeanour of the vi£tors. Having con- 
fidered at full leifure the molt flriking peculiarities 
of thofe agitated and diltrefsful fcenes, the poet favourable 
might retire to his cavern or grotto, and there 
delineate, in fecure tranquillity, fuch a warm and flufc. 
expreflive picture of the manners and misfortunes 
of men, as (hould aftonifh his contemporaries, and 
excite the fympathetic terror and pity of the moll 
dillant pofterity. 

If the Grecian bards were fortunate in obferv- Peculiar 
ing fuch events of their own age as bell ad- tng« of 
rnitted the ornaments of poetical imitation, the age in 
they were flill more fortunate in living at a period tney 
which afforded a wonderful variety of fuch events. 

Amidft the unfettled turbulence of rifing Hates, 

the 
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CHAP, the foundation and d ftru&ion of cities, the per* 
VJ * pctual wars and negotiations oi neighbouring com* 
mutinies,, thty were daily prefehted with fubjeth 
woi thy the grandtur of the heroic uiufe. The 
* eHabl.flims.nt of colonies, the origin of new fuper- 
flitions, as well as the imaginary legends which 
fuppoited the old, furniihed copious materials for 
many a wondrous long. Thcfe materials, being 
eagerly embraced by the choice, were embellilhed 
by the fancy of the early bard* : who, continually 
lohoctrlmg them to their contemporaries, had an 
opportunity of remarking, in 'heir approbation or 
difljke, the circumftnncts neceflary to be added, 
taken away, or altered, in order to give to their 
productions the happielt ofl’oet, and the higheft 
degree ol flrength and beauty. As wi iting was 
little pn.clifcd for*' the purpofe of communicating 
feiMonai’d knowledge, fuccecding poets learned to repeat tiic 
*utli( r.ty varies of their prodecelfors ; and, having treafured 
them in their "memory, they adopted them as their 
own. l'requent repetition, attended with fuch care- 
ful obfervations as were natural to men whofe fame 
and fortune depended on the fuccefs of their art, 
produced new alterations and amendments ' 5 ; and 
their performances, thus improving by degrees, ac- 
quired that juft nvafure of perfection, to which 
nothing could with propriety be added, and from 
which nothing could with propriety be taken away. 
In this manner, perhaps, the Iliad and Odyflcy 

15 £<* rrjy sro *k tx* 

Ariflot. Poet, c .i\. 
leceived 
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received the laft poliih; the harmonious anima- CHAP, 
tion of poetry was admired as the language of the , , 

gods ; and poets originally the minifters of hea- 
ven, the inftru&ors of youth, and the rewarders of 
merit, were finally regarded as the great eftablifhers 
of religion, the principal benefactors of mankind, 
and, as fhall be explained hereafter, the wile le- 
giflators of nations. 

As the Angular manners and events of the he- Change of 
roic ages naturally produced the lofty (trains of 
the epic mufe, fo the Hate of fociety in Greece, di.<fUon of 
during the immediately fucceeding periods, highly ‘ f a ^ lc ’ or 
favoured the introduction of other kinds of poetry. 

The abolition of the royal governments gave 
free fcope to the activity and turbulence of de- 
mocracy j and the riv:.!fhips and enmities of 
neighbouring dates, rankling in the minds of 
their citizens, prepared the imaginations of men 
for taking a malignant pleafure in works of in- 
ventive and reproach. The innumerable caufes 
of alienation, hatred, and difguft, which operated 
alfo within the bofom of each little republic, 
opened an inexhauftible fource of fatire. The 
competitions for civil offices, for military com- 
mand, and for other places of truft, profit, or 
honour, all of which were conferred by the free 
fuffrages of the people, occafioned irreconcilable 
variance between the ambitious members of the 
fame community, and fubjeCted the chara&ers of 
men to mutual ferutiny and remark. The fen- 
timents of the Greeks, not being perverted by"* 
the habits of flavery, nor reftrained by the terrors 
vo h, 1. s of 
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Elegiac 

yerfe. 


The pur- 
poses to 
which it 
was ap- 
plied na- 
turally 
fuggeftcd 
by the ftaic 
of fociety. 


of a defpot, they boldly expreffed what they 
freely thought ; they might openly declare a juft 
contempt ; and while they extolled in the lofty 
ode and fwelling panegyric the heroes and patriots 
whom they admired, they Iaflied the cowards and 
traitors .whom they defpifed, with all the fcverity 
of fatire. 

The ode and fatire may be fuccefsfully cultivated 
by imitators in the worft of times ; but they could 
fcarcely have been invented and perfected under 
any other than a popular government. The 
plaintive elegy, on the other hand, which de- 
feribes the torments of unfuccefsful love, or which 
paints the affliction of a miferable parent, an af- 
fectionate fon, a difconfolate wife, or a faithful 
friend, for the lofs of the feveral objeds moft dear 
to their hearts, feems to be the fpontaneous pro- 
dudion of every foil, and hardly to receive any 
change of impreffion from the fluduating forms of 
fociety. The particular purpofes, however, to 
which the Greeks principally applied this fpecies 
of poetry, appear to have been fuggefted by their 
peculiar circumftances at the time of its origin. 
During the violence and diforder occafioned by the 
political revolutions, the frequent migrations, and 
the almoft uninterrupted hoftilities which fucceeded 
and increafed the calamities of the Trojan war, it 
was natural for thofe who reafoned concerning the 
affairs of men, to form, according to the original or 
acquired bent of their minds, two oppofite theoriesfor 
*ihc belt improvement of human life. Men of a firm 
texture of foul would prepare for the mifery which 
i awaited 
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•waited them, by ftrengthening their natural hardi- CltAP. 
nets, and fortifying their natural intrepidity. The Vl * 
contempt of pain, and danger, and death, would be 
the great principle of their lives, and the perpe- 
tual fubjeft of their fong ; and while they defcribed 
die inevitable difgrace of weaknefs and cowardice, 
they would extol, with the moil lively fenfibility, 
the glory of valour, the triumphs of fuccefs, and 
the joys of victory. Such themes might delight 
the martial mufe of Tyrtseus and Callinus, but 
could ofFer no charms to the effeminate foftnefs of 
Minmermus, or to the licentious debauchery of Ar- 
chilochus. To perfons of their character, the 
calamities of the times, inftead of appearing an 
argument for virtue, would prove an incitement 
to pleafure. The precarious condition or their 
lives arid fortunes, while it depreciated all other 
objects, would increafe the value of prefent enjoy- 
ment. In the agreeable amufements of the fleet- 
ing hour, they would feek refuge againft the me- 
lancholy profpeft of futurity. The pleafures of 
the table, the delights of love, the charm of the 
elegant arts and of converfation, would be perpe- 
tually itudied in their lives, and perpetually re- 
commended in their poetry. 

The precious remains of their writings, and {Fill Thefe oh. 
more the authentic circumftances related concern- nin'ftrat’"d 
ing the characters of the ancient poets, fufflciently by the hi ft 
confirm the truth of thefe obfervations. Next to chilochus^* 
Homer, Archilochus is the carlieft Greek writer, Oiymp. 
whofe life is recorded fo minutely as may ferve to ^ v '^* 
throw any confiderable light on the hiftory of his 1 ’ 

s % country. 
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country. We are told by Herodotus 1 *, that he 
flourifhed in the time of Gyges, King of Lydia, 
who mounted the throne feven hundred and eigh- 
teen years before Chrift. He was a native of the 
ifle of Paros, one of the Cyclades, which had al- 
ready become wealthy and populous. His father, 
Teleficles, mult have been a perfon of diftinftion, 
fince he was employed to head a deputation of his 
countrymen to the oracle of Apollo. The objeft 
of the Parians was to obtain a favourable anfwer 
from the god concerning an enterprife, which they 
had long meditated, of fettling a colony in the 
valuable ifland of Thafos, oppofite to the coaft of 
Thrace. The oracle approved the defign, and 
in order to reward the refpe&ful behaviour, and 
to repay the rich prefents delivered to the holy 
fhrine by Teleficles, who had unfortunately dis- 
graced the dignity of his rank by an unequal mar- 
riage with a beautiful flave named Enipo, declared 
that the fame of Archilochus, the glorious fruit of 
this diihonourable connexion, fhould defceftd to 
the latefl: ages of the world. 

.The prophecy would naturally contribute to its 
own accomplilhment ; efpecially as Archilochus 
defcended from a family in which the love of poetry 
was an hereditary paflion. Tellis, his grandfather, 
accompanied the prieftefs of Ceres, in order to 
eftablifh the Eleufinian myfteries, hi the ifle of 
Thafos, an employment which, like the faered 
commiflion of Teleficles af the city of Apollo, 

" Lib.i. cap. i»j 


could 
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could not have been exercifed by any other than CHAP, 
a favourite of the Mufes. Enjoying the example 
of fuch anceflors, and encouraged by the admo- 
nition of the god, it was to be expected that the 
young poet fhould fqcond the gifts of nature by 
the efforts of induftry ; and that his juvenile pro- 
ductions fhould foon have been diftinguifhed above 
thofe of his contemporaries, by dignity of fenti- 
ment, force of expreflion, and beauty of imagery. 

In that . martial age, no fuperiority of genius, 
rank, or fortune could exempt its poffeffor from 
the duty of ferving his country in the exercife of 
arms' 7 . The Parian colony in Thafos, having 
ineffectually endeavoured by its own ftrength to 
eftablifh a fettlement in Thrace, was obliged, in 
order to accomplilh this defign, to have recourfe 
to the afliftance of the parent ifle. Archilochus 
ferved in this expedition, which, though finally 
fuccefsful, was chequered with a great variety of 
fortune. During an engagement with the barba- 
rous Thracians, in which his countrymen were de- 
feated and put to flight, he faved his life by 
throwing, away his fhield ; an aCtion fo abhorent 
from the military prejudice of the age, that all 
his eloquence and ingenuity were incapable of ex- 
tenuating, its infamy. 

pn his return home, he renewed his acfdrefles 
to a Parian damfel named . Neobule.. Her father 

This was not the cafe in the heroic ages ; the bards, though 
called ■ as ' being of the firft rank in fociety, were exempted 
from the fatigues of war* Horn* OdyiT. palfim. 

■" ' * 3 
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CHAP. Lycambes, who had at firft granted, afterwards 
V1 ‘ refufed his confent, whether difgufted by the un- 
warlike and therefore defpifed chara&er of 
Archilochus, or tempted by the alluring offers of 
a richer rival. If we believe the poet, it was ava- 
rice alone that corrupted the fordid mind of Ly- 
cambes ; and both he and his daughter, regardlefs 
of their plighted faith and repeated oaths, facri- 
ficed their fentiments and character to the mean 
gratification of this ignoble pallion. 

This affertion he maintained by his poetical 
invectives, full of indignation and refentment 
againft the whole family of the fuppofed traitors. 
His verfes were rehearfed at the public games, 
where the force and vivacity of the fatire were 
nniverfally admired. Calumny, however, feems 
to have joined her poifoned darts to the more 
fair and equitable weapons employed by the anger 
of difappointed love. Neobule and her fitters were 
accufed of every vice moft inconfiftent with the 
modeft dignity of the female character. Yet fuch 
an accufation is extremely improbable, confider- 
ing the referred circumfpe&ion of Neobule her- 
fclf, during the ardent folicitations of Archilochus ; 
a behaviour which naturally increafed the fire of 
his paflion, and lharpened the edge of his fatire. 

His reproach and calumny, however ill-grounded 
and unreafonable, gained an eafy credit among the 
rivals and enemies of Lycambes ; . and the bitter 
taunts and inve&ives, which the malice of the 
poet had invented, the fcomful contempt of the 
\ Parians too faithfully retained. An old poem wa? 

no 
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no fooner in danger of being forgotten, than it 
was fucceeded by new verfes, couched in the live- 
lieft turns of ingenious fatire. The perpetual 
ftrokes of malevolence, darted againft the family 
of Lycambes by the perfevaring cruelty of the 
poet, rendered their charafters fufpicious to the 
public, and their lives painful to themfelves. They 
determined to withdraw from a feene, which feemed 
a conftant variation of mifery ; and died in de- 
fpair by their own hands. 

The poems which produced this melancholy 
effett, and of which fome fcatlered remains have 
reached the prefent times, were written in iam- 
bic *“ verfe of fix and four feet. When the lines 
were of the fame length throughout, the piece was 
entitled an iambic j and when fhort and long verfes 
alternately fucceeded each other, it was called, from 
this circumltance, an epode 10 ; a name which 
Horace has given to thofe performances in which 
he imitated the poetry and fpirit of Archilochus, 
not copying* with fervility, his fentiments and cx- 
preffion •°. 

18 The term iambic is fynonymous in G 'cek with the words 
reproachful, fatirical. Arift. Poet. 

This word, concerning the meaning of which there have been 
innumerable difputes, (imply denotes the. fuccefiion of verfes or 
flanzas of different length or ftru&ure. In the firft fenfe it is ex- 
plained in the text ; in the fecond it will be explained in fpeaking of 
the ode, of which the epode regularly formed, the third ftartza, ai we 
learn from Hephcftion, Terentianus Maurus, Marius Vi&orinus, 
and other ancient grammarians and philologifts. 

i0 .Parios ego primus iambos 

Oftendi Latio, numeros 'animofque fecutus 
Archilochi, non res, & agentia verba Lycambep. 

Epift. lib. i. 19c 

s 4 Though 
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C H A P. Though iambic was the favourite 11 purfuit of 
. VI * . Archilochus, his genius was not entirely confined 
to that fpecies of writing. Endowed with an ex- 
treme fenfibility of heart, he was inclined to grati- 
titude and friend (hip, as well as to enmity and 
refentment. Animated bv the former fentiments, 
he lamented the death of a kinfman and friend, 
who had unfortunately perifhed by lhipwreck. The 
piece confided of alternate hexameter and penta- 
meter verfes, and abounded in elegiac drains, 
which were admired by the greatefi: critics of an- 
tiquity. The fublime Longinus, in particular, 
extols the afie&ing deferiptiou of the fhipwreck ; 
and Plutarch 11 has preferved the conclufion of the 
piece, in which the poet, having afierted the hurt- 
fulnefs of.forrow to the living, and its inutility to 
the dead, determines thenceforth to abftairi from 
unavailing lamentations, and to feek relief for his 
affli&ion in wine, love, and other fenfual plea- 
fures. 

HlsnuGg- Thefe fentiments of Archilochus feem to prove, 
nity ‘ that whatever may have been the poetical merit of 
his elegy, the tender paffions were lefs fitted than 
the irafcible, to make a durable impreflion on his 
heart. ‘ He foon forfook the elegiac mufe; and his 
natural difpofition, as well as the fame which he 
had already acquired by his fatires, led . him to 
purfue this fpecies of writing with unabating ar- 
dour. The perjfetual rivahhips and competitons 
among the principal Parian citizens, who afpired 

41 Archilochum propria rabies armavk iambo* 

” De audieml. Poet. v 
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at the firft offices of " government, frequently dege- 
nerating into hatred, malice, and revenge, they 
obferved, with infinite delight, the' afperfions, 
however foul and falfe, that were call on their 
opponents. The malignity of the public thus 
nourifhed and exafperated the venom of the poet ; 
but there was a degree of virulence beyond which 
it could not with lafety proceed. After making 
the circle of the' whole fociety, and equally offend- 
ing friends and foes by his exceflive and indiferi- 
minate reproach, Archilochus came to be regarded 
as a public enemy. The licentious impurity of his 
manners, which bade defiance to every law of 
decency and of nature, heightened the deteftation 
of his character ; and he was compelled to fly in 
difgrace from his native iflaud, to which his genius 
would have been an ornament, had his behaviour 
been lefs offenfive * ! . 

Banilhed from the ifle of Paros, the poet fought 
prote&iai in the Thafian colony, to the eftablilh- 
ment of which the fervices of his father had fo 
eminently contributed ; but, unfortunately for his 
repofe, the fame of his fatircs had gone before 
him, and the difgrace of having loft his fhield in the 
Thracian expedition was a ftain not eafily wiped 
off. His reception among the Thafians, there- 
fore, anfwered neither his own - expectations, nor 
the liberal fpiHt of ancient hofpitality. He foon 
quitted a place in which his company was 
fo little acceptable, yet not before he had lain- 

** Cr&as apud iElian# Hiflt- l.ix. 
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CHAP, pooned the principal citizens of Thafos, and with 
. , a whimfical and abfurd' excefs of refentment, 

fatirifed the narrownefs and fterility of the ifland 
itfelf. 

Recovm The wandering poet was not more fortunate in 
efteJmt* feveral other diftrifts of Greece, in which he took 
Olympia, refuge. The warlike Spartans would fcarcely ad- 
‘ mit into their city, a writer who had faid that a 

foldier did well to fave his perfon by lofing his 
fhield, becaufe he might purchafe new armour, 
but could not recover a new life. Archilochus, 
thus abandoned, perfecuted, and contemned, made 
one fpirited effort for recovering his ancient cha- 
racter and regaining the public efteein. The time 
approached for celebrating the Olympic feftival. 
The irregularity of his manners, the general de- 
teftation of his behaviour as a foldier, and, above 
all, his avowed vindication of cowardice, fhould, 
according to received rules, have excluded him 
from afiifting at that folemnity : but, bavin jj^removed 
the prejudices which the citizens of Elis na- 
turally entertained againft him, by difplaying his 
wonderful talents for mufic and poetry, he took 
care to infinuate that he was poffeffed of an ode 
in praife of Hercules, which, . if rehearfed before 
the public affembly, would equally entertain the 
fancy, and improve the piety of the fpe&ators. 
Theintereft of religion being materially concerned 
in this propofal, the. judges, of the games thought 
proper to comply with it. Archilochus appeared 
on the appointed day among the Olympic bards. 
After his competitors had given fpecimens of their 

art 
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art in fuch mufical corapofitiorxs as the audience CHAP, 
were accuftomed to hear, he began the fong in V1 ‘ 
honour of Hercules, accompanied with the found 
of his lyre, and written with fuch new variations 
of verfe, as neceffarily occafioned new modulations 
of melody. It is probable that, on this occafion, 
he firft pra&ifed the invention aferibed to him by 
Plutarch I4 , of pafling, with rapidity, from one 
rhythm, or meafure, to another of a different kind, 

The novelty, the beauty, and the grandeur of his 
compofxtion, ravifhed the fenfes, and elevated the 
fouls of his hearers. The demerit of the per- 
former was obliterated in the perfection of his fong. 

The unanimous applaufe of the aflembly declared 
his fuperiority to every rival, and he was imme- 
diately rewarded by the prize, and adorned with 
the crown of vi£tory *\ 

Having acquired fuch diftinguifhed renown in Return* to 
the public theatre of. aflembled Hates, Archilochus his native 
returned with exultation to his native country, 1 a " ' 
the glory of which had been proclaimed at Olym- 
pia, in confequence of the fuccefsfui merit of a 
banifhed citizen. This proclamation being deemed 
the higheft honour which an individual could 
procure for his community, the hatred and refent- 
ment formerly entertained againft the poet was 
converted into gratitude and ^admiration. The 

* 4 De Mufic. 

2S . We learn from Pindar and. hi* fchoHaft, Ode Olym.ix. that 
this celebrated poem of Archilochus long continued to be fung at the 
Olympic games, in onier to grace the coronation of thafe victors who 
either could notaiford, or who did not incline, to purchafe an ode in 
their particular honour. 
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chap, renewed refpeft of his country occafyg&ed many 
. ^ , ebullitions of poetical vatiity, which evaporated in 
fome verfes that have reached the prefent times * ** ®. 
When death put an end to hi$ labours, it ferved 
only to heighten his fame. His obfequies were dif- 
tinguilhed by every fad circumftance of funeral 
H»rmgu- pomp; and his memory was celebrated by a fefti- 
jiourr val, eftabltihed by the gratitude of his country- 
men, and adopted by the general admiration of 
the Greeks, during which the verfes of Archilochus 
were fung alternately with the poems of Homer* 7 : 
and thus, by a fatality frequently attending men 
of genius, he fpent a life of mifery, and acquired 
honour after death. Reproach, ignominy, con- 
tempt^ poverty, and perfecution, were the ordinary 
companions of his perfon ; admiration, glory, re- 
fpeft, fplendour, and magnificence were the me- 
lancholy attendants of his lhade, 

Archilochus was the principal improver, not 
the ly T lc ° only the iambic, but of the graver kind of lyric 
P 0 ^- poetry; and Terpander, who flourilhed in the 
Terpander. fame ag e , was, as far as-'We can trace the hiftory 
of the arts, the chief promoter of the gay and 
feftive kinds of lyric cotripofition. This agreeable 
poet was a native vf Leibos. He obtained the 
mufical prize in the Carnean feftival at Sparta ; and 
in the beginning of the feventh century before 
Chrift, gained Jour fucceflive prizes at Delphi, as 
appeared by a correct regiiier of the conquerors ' in 

* Atheaseus, l xlv. Paufanias,' Lx* Stotaeus f feta. xa$* 

** MtLol. 4). 11%. Arillot. Rhetor* L ii* 
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the Pythiap games, preferred in the time of Plu- chap. 
tarch **» * Thcfe advanfages procured him the VL 
refpeft of his contemporaries ; but he was ho- * 
noured by pofterity chiefly for his improvement of 
the lyre, and for the new varieties of meafure which 
he introduced into the Grecian poetry **. 

The example of Archilochus ‘and ,0 Terpander 
was followed by the nine Lyric poets, who, in the 
courfe of two centuries, flouriihed almoft in regular 
fucceffion, and maintained the poetic fame of tjieir 
country. Of the two moft ancient, Aleman and 
Stefichorus, we have only a few imperfect re- 
mains : of Sappho there are two complete odes ; 
her followers, Alcaeus, Simonides, Ibycus, and 
Bacchilides, are known by a few mutilated frag- 
ments, and by the remarks of ancient critics ; but 
we ftill poffefs many inimitable odes of Pindar, and 
many pleafant fongs of Anacreon. 

As to the Grecian lyrifts in general, it is worthy Sappho, 
of obfervation, that except Aleman of Sardis, who ^f SEU8 * 
on account of his merit was naturalifed at Sparta, 

.Pindar of Thebes inficeotia, and Stefichorus of 
Himera in Sicily, all the reft were bom on the Afia- 
tic coaft, or in the iflands^of the JEgean fea. The 
foft beauty of thefe enchanting climates was the belt 
adapted to infpire the raptures |>eculiar to the ode, 

** De 4 * -Euclid. Hirmon. Strabo, 1 . xiii. 

56 tlijicqai tym or* rw cncoXuty fxs\w T tfirwSpos cugtTyg ffi. 

Pint, de Mufic. * Pindar fay* tbit Terpander invented the Scho- 
« lia, 99 which, according to Polhts and Hefychius, properly denote 
the drinking ibngs of the Greeks ; but, in a more general fenfe, lig- 
nify every kind of lyric poetry not afpiriflg to the dignity of the 
ode* 
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CHAP, as well as to excite that voluptuous gaiety cha- 
V1, . racteriftic of the Grecian fong 3 '. Amidft the 
romantic feenes of Ionia, was felt with uncommon 
fenfibility the force of that plcafing painful paf- 
fion, which, uniting grief, joy, and enthuliafm, 
contains the fruitful feeds of whatever is moft per- 
feft in mufic and poetry 3 \ Here the celebrated 
Sappho breathed the amorous flames by which fhe 
was confumed ; while her countrymen and lover 
Alcaeus declared the warmth of his attachment, 
excited lefs perhaps by the beauty of her perfon, 
than by the bewitching charms of her voice. But 
neither Alcaeus, who flourifhed in the beginning 
of the fixth, nor Anacreon, who flourilhed in the 
beginning of the fifth century before Chrift, al- 
lowed the natural vivacity of their tempers to be 
overcome by the feverities of a paffion which they 
confidered chiefly as an inftrument of pleafure. 
When unfortunate in love, they had recourfe to 
wine; and their lively invitations to, this enjoyment 
compofed the favourite airs of antiquity 33 . Of 
Alcaeus it is ufual to judge by the fcattered remains 
of his works preferved in Plutarch 34 and Athe- 
naeus 3S , and by the high, commendations beftowed 
on him by Horace and Quintilian. The Latin 
poet, however, feems on many o.ccafions to have 

31 Hippocrat. de Locis, vol. ii. p. 346. Edit. Ludg. Bat. 

31 Agreeably to the principles eftabltfhed by Theophrafhw in Plu- 
tarch’s Sympofium. 

3i Give us along of Alcaeus or Anacreon, was a common laying in 
the age of Socrates. Athenwus, L x. c. viii. 

34 Syrnpof. c. vi. & Lib. x, 

fo 
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fo exactly imitated, or rather tranflated the Greek, chap. 
that the copy will perhaps bed enable us to form a i V** < 
complete idea of the original 3 ®. 

Alcaeus, though he chiefly indulged in the gay 
and fportive drains of poetry, was yet qualified to 
undertake more lofty 31 themes; but the whole foul 
of Anacreon was of that effeminate texture which Anacreon, 
fitted him only to fing of lo.vc and pleafure 38 . 

Venus, Bacchus, Cupid, and the Graces, were the 
peculiar divinities whom he adored ; and the pre- 
fents which he offered at their Ihrine were the mod 
acceptable that any votary could bedow. He not 
only obferved the external rites and ceremonies 
which they commanded, but proved that his heart 
and mind had imbibed the genuine fpirit of their 
worlhip. Throughout the whole of his works 
now remaining J9 , we find the mod inimitable 
fimplicity, purity, and fweetnefs of diction: his 


Jf MiJe* aXAo (Pimvtms vqo ngov Ssvfyo* Al<C. 

Nullam, Vare, facra vitc, piius feveris arborem. 

Other tranflations, equally literal, may be difcovered by carefully ex- 
amining the fragments in Athenseus, 1. x. 

s7 In lufus & amores defeendit, majoribus tamen aptior. Qwx. 
1.x. c.x. 

jS *A fag&rog Si %opS«t? 

Eguura juyvov " ~ Axag* Od. i. 

39 The works of Anacreon are faid, by Petrus AJcyomus do 
exilio* to have been burned by the Greek priefts of Conflant inople, 
from which fome learned men, deftitute of taftc, have abfurdly con- 
cluded, that the works aferibed to the old poet are fpurious. It can- 
pot, furcly, be faid of thole poems, « Etfi excitant animos noilio- 
« rum hominum ad flagrantiorem religionis cultum, non tamen 
u yerborum Atticorum proprietatem & linguae Graces? elegantiam 
« docent;” which is the charatfler that Petrus Alryonius gives of 
the compofitions fubftltuted by the priefts in their place. 
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flpw.TOtfc a. fmooth Volubility ; ‘ his images* 
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' the foulitfeifi " ' 

/. J ; The d^olute jg<aetjr of jinacreon, thedeiicate 
- pf p&g0jpj -. and the tegiyful complaints of 

Simonidea^weyp^rexpmlfedllnthat eafy equable 
fflow of ; 'unin£efir^ed : harmony* which, in the 
opinion of die : 'mcj'ft learned of their countrymen ^ 
difplays more, gim'chl^an., ftrength, and more 
beauty .thati graiid^»l%^ l ^»e majeftic. mufe of 
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nations of antiquity, render both his perfon and CHAP, 
his works obje&s of a very natural curiofity. He VI * 
was born five hundred and twenty years before 
Chrift, and his long life almofl completed the full 
revolution of a century. His age therefore, ex- 
tended beyond the period of hiftory now under our 
review ; yet the works of his predecefTors having 
perilhed by the ravages of time and barbarifm, it 
is neceffary to examine, in this place, the nature 
and chara&er of the writings of Pindar, as the 
only materials remaining that can enable us to form 
a general notion of the performances recited by 
the lyric poets at the principal Grecian folemnities. 

Pindar, from his earlieft years, was carefully trained 
by his father (himfelf a mufician) to the ftudies of 
mufic and poetry. His genius, naturally wild and 
luxuriant, was corre&ed by the lelfons of his fair 
countrywomen, Myrtis and Corinna 4 % whofe 
poetical produftions had acquired unrivalled fame, 
not only in Thebes, but in many neighbour- 
ing cities. 41 . His firft efforts for equalling their 
renown were difplayed at the mufical contefts cele- 
brated in his .native country ; where, after con- 
quering Myrtis, he was five times overcome by 
Corinna, who, could we .believe the voice of fcan- 
dal, owed her repeated victories more to the 
charms of her beauty than to the fuperiority of her 
genius 4S . But in the four public affemblies of **, **»*• 
Greece, where females were not admitted to con- whhh'he 

was held. 

41 Paufanias, 1. ix. c. xxli. 44 Lucian. JElian. Var. Hilt. 

45 Paufan. ibid. 
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tend, Pindar carried oil' llicpri from every com- 
petitor. Ihc glory , in particular, which his 
poetry both gained and conferred at Olympia, 
made the greateil generals and' flatefmen of the 
age court the friendfhip of his mufe. To the 
temples of the gods, and efpecially to the celebrated 
temple of Delphi, J)is hymns and pceans drew an 
extraordinary concovrfe of Greeks and fri angers. 
The priefts, prophets, and other minifters of Apollo, 
fenfible of the benefits which they derived from hi* 
mufical fame, repaid the merit of his fen ices by 
erecting his ftatue in the mod confpicuous part of 
the temple, and declared by their organ the PyJiia, 
that Pindar fhould be honoured with one-half of the 
firft-fruit offerings annually prefented by the de- 
vout retainers of the Delphian flume 4 \ Pindar 
wras thus, during ,his lil clime, aflbeiated to the 
honours oi the gods; and, after his death, his 
memory was adorned by every mark of refped 
that public admiration can beftow. The beauty 
of the monument, eroded to him by his fellow - 
citizens in the Hippodrome of Thebes, w'as ad- 
mired after the revolution of fix centuries 41 . At 
the Theoxonian feftival, a portion of the facrcd 
vidim was appropriated, even as late as the lime of 
Plutarch, to the defendants of the poet. The 
inveterate hoftility of the Spartans, when they de- 
ftroyed the capital of their ancient and cruellelt 
enemies, (pared the houfe* of Pindar, which w r as 

equally rtfpeded in a future age by the warlike and 
* 

t 46 Paufjn. PhcK.it. 4 Paufaa. B erotic. 
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impetuous fon of Philip, and the giddy triumph of CHAP, 
his Macedonian captains 4S . , ^ 

Pindar, we are told, acquired unrivalled fame Divifion 
by his hymns to Jupiter, his pceans to Apollo, and nature 
his dithyrambics to Bacchus. But as all thefe works ^ orl[8> 
have perilhed, as well as his love verfes, his ele- 
gies, and his Parthenia 49 , we are unfortunately 
obliged to confine our obfervations to the odes, 
which were rehearfed at the facred games, in praife 
of the conquerors in the gymnaftic and equeftrian 
contefts. Thefe conquerors being perfons of the 
fir ft diftin&ion in Greece, the poet takes occafion 
to celebrate the fplendor of their part lives, the 
dignity of their character, the fame of their 
anceftors, and the glor^jpf their feveral republics. 

1'he tutelary deities, to whom they owed their 
felicity, are not forgotten j and hence, by an eafy 
tranfition, the poet paffes to the worfhip of the god 
in whofe honour the games were eftabliflied ; to the 
adoration of the heroes by whom they were confti- 
tuted or confirmed j and to innumerable other epi- 
fodes, which are often more interefting and more 
beautiful than the original fubjedf . 

Such, moft commonly, are the materials of the 
ode ; and its form ufuaily confided of three ftanzas, 
of which the two firft were of an equal length, and 
either of them longer than the third. This ar- 
rangement was introduced as moft fuitable to the 
occafion of the poem, as well as to the fcene on 

4 * Polyb. Hiltor. 

49 Sang, as the word denotes, by a chorus of virgins. 

t 2 . which 
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€ H A P. which it was rehearfed. The occafion was the 
V1 ‘ , ' folemn facrifice, accompanied by a public enter* 
tainment given to the fpcftators by the friends of 
the fuccefsful candidate for Olympic fame. Grate* 
ful acknowledgments to the gods formed a princi- 
pal part of the ceremony, which could not, with- 
out impiety, be omitted by the viftor, who had. 
obtained fo honourable a prize through the affiftancc 
of his protecting divinity. On the altar of this, 
divinity the facrifice was performed; and in his 
temple was fung the panegyrical poem, contain- 
ing the united praifes of the beneficent god and 
of his favoured votary. The chorus waited, as 
ufual, to begin the fong, till the preparations were 
made for the feaft. Thevtrepeated the firft ftanza, 
properly called ftrophe, while they gracefully dan- 
ced, towards the right, round the well-replenifhed ‘ 
altar; returning,- in an oppofite direction, to 
the place from which they fet out, they recited 
the fecond ftanza, therefore called antiftroph& ; 
then flandmg motionlefs before the altar, and, as 
it were, in the immediate prefence of thj? divinity, 
with whofe ftatue it was adorned, thepfung the 
concluding ftanza, with a richer exuberance* and 
more complicated variations,, of melody so . The 
ode, therefore, was diflingpilhed from other pieces 
of poetry, not by being , fit to mufic 5 ‘. (for this 

wds common to them all), but by being fung by a 
J ’ -• ' » \ t . _ 

50 Marius Vi&orimis de Oram, andthe Scholia 6n Hephseilipn. 

^ 5 * This errojr runs through the whoK of the otherwife very- fenfible 
dJicomfe of Mr. Charbanon on lyric : poetry, in the Memoires de 
TAcademic. 

choru|. 
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chorus, who accompanied the various modulations chap. 
of the voice with, fuitable movements and attitudes . . 

of the body. 

The lyric poetry of the Greeks thus united the His cha- 
pleafures of the ear, of the eye, and of the under- 
{landing. In the various nature of the entertain- 
ment confided its effential merit and perfection ; 
and he only could be entitled the prince of lyric 
poets, whofe verfes happily confpired with the ge- 
neral tendency of this complicated exhibition. By 
the univerfal confent of antiquity, this poet is Pin- 
dar, whom, ever fince the eulogium of Horace, cri- 
tics have extolled for the brilliancy of his imagina- 
tion, the figurative boldnefs of his diCtion, the fire, 
animation, and enthufialin of his genius. The pane- 
gyrics beftowed on him have generally more of the 
wildnefs of the ode, than of the coolnefs of criti- 
cifm ; fo that the peculiar nature of his excellen- 
cies may ftill deferve to be explained. It will be 
allowed by every one who reads his works with 
attention, that great as his ideas are, Pindar is not 
'more diftinguifhed by the fublimity of his thoughts 
and fentiments, than by the grandeur of his lan- 
guage and exprefTion j ami that hi a appropriate and 
- inimitable 51 excellence confifts in the energy, pro- 
priety, and magnificence of his, ftyle, fo Angularly, 
fitted to aflbciate with the lengthened tones of niu- 
fic, and thefigured movements' of jthe dance. . The 
uniform cadence, the fmqoth volubility, and the 
fight unimportance of ordinary compofition, are ex-* 

}*■ Pindarum quifquis ftudet cmulati, See* 

t 3 * trefnely 
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CHAP, tremely ill adapted to this affociation, which 
vr ‘ ( bringing every Angle word into notice, and fub- 
je&ing it to obfervation and remark, mult expofe 
its natural meannefs, infignificance, and poverty. 
But as much as the laiymage of ordinary writers 
would lofe, that of Pindar will afiuredly gain by fuch 
an examination. His words and phrafcs are chofen 
with an habitual care, and ftamped with impreffion of 
grace and dignity, which, the more they are con* 
templated, mull be the more admired. It is this 
magnificence of di&ion, thofe compound epithets, 
and thofe glowing expreflions, (which the coldnefs 
of criticifm has fometimes condemned as extra- 
vagant# that form the tranfcendent merit of the 
Pindaric ftyle, and difiinguilh it even more 
the general flow of the verfification, which is com- 
monly Yo"'^ tU ’ a1, ^ ree » ant * unreftrained, that 

inftead of the nfoSSHf ' t0 P oefic nu ™- 
•bers, it breathes *11 the richnefs of the .beau- 
tiful and harmonious profe. It is not meant, how- 
ever, that this, great poet paid more attention to 
the choice, than to the arrangement, of words. 
The majefty of the compofition equalled, and in the 
opinion of a great critic, even furpaffed the value 
of the materials. Dionyfius, the critic to whom I 
allude, has explained by what admirable refine- 
ments of art, Pindar gave to hi^uwords a certain 
firmnefs and folidity of confiftenceT feparated them 
at wide intervals, placed them on a broad bale, and 
raifed them to a lofty eminence, from which they 
darted thofe irradiations of fplendor, that aftoniihed 
tfie moft diftant beholders. 


But 
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But the molt exalted fame cannot extend with CHAP, 
equal facility to diftancc of time and to diftance of , ^ y 
place. The poems of Pindar are now deprived of 
their accompaniments of jmufic and dancing* by 
which they were formerly ennobled and adorned. 

They are now read in the, retirement ot the clofet, 
without perfonal intereft and without patriotic emo- 
tion. They were anciently fung to large alfcmblies 
of men, who venerated the religion which they de- 
scribed, revered the characters, whom t^ey celebrat- 
ed, and felt the influence of that piety and patriorifm 
which they were admirably calculated to uphold. 

Such paffages as may appear molt exceptionable in 
the cool moments of folilary ftudy ? woul^, obtain 
the highelt applaufe atnidlt the joyous animation of 
locial tiiumph, when men are naturally diipoled to 
admire every happy boldnefs of exprtffion, and to 
view with unufual rapture, the rovings of thofe 
lofty flights which elevate the dating mufe of, 

Pindar. 

In examining the effects of fhe games as infti* Phyficai 
tutions for bodily exercife and mental improve- 
ment, it is necelfary to refleft, not only on the gl me8. C 
univeifality of their eftablifliment, but on the fre- 
quency of their repetition. “Befides the public 
folemnities already deferjbed,^ innumerable; pro- 
vincial feftivals were celebrated in each particular 
republic. The Athenians, employed near a third 
part of the year in, fucli amufements j and if we 
may be allowed td conjecture, |hat thofe commu- 
nities which inftituted mof\ festivals, would mo ‘l 
excel in the arts and exereiics difplayed in them, 

t 4 we 
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chap, we may conclude from the national deiignations of 
» - ‘ j the Olympic viftors preferved in ancient authors, 
that the number of the Athenian feftivals was 
rivalled by that of feveral other ftates. 

For thefe warlike and elegant amufements, the 
youth were carefully trained by the difdpline of 
the gymnafia, in which they learned whatever can 
give ftrength and agility to the limbs, eafe and 
grace to the motions, force and beauty to the 
genius. Bodily ftrength and agility were accom- 
panied by health and vigour of conftitution. 
Their athletic hardinefs bore, without inconveni- 
ence, the viciflitudes of cold and heat. Even in the 
fcorching warmth 55 of July (for that was the feafon 
of the Olympic games.^ f&y' received, bareheaded, 
but unhurjyth;; {hrett rays of the fun: And the 
linn organization, acquired by perpetual exercife, 
countera&ed that fatal propenfity to vicious in- 
dulgence, too natural to their voluptuous climate, 
and produced thofe inimitable models of ftrength 
*and beauty, which *are fo dcfervedly admired in the 
precious remains of Grecian ftatuary. 

They pro- Thefe corporeal advantages were followed by a 
Uueedcou- 0 f higher excellencies to which they are nearly 
allied. There is a courage depending on nerves 
and bipod, which w as improved to the higheft pitch 
among the Greeks. They delight, fays Lucian 
to behold the combats of bold afld generous ani- 
mals; and their own contentions are ftill more 
animated. In the memorable war with Perfia, 


5 3 Lucian, Solon 


3 


54 In Su’on* 


they 
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they fhewed the fuperiority of their national cou- CHAP, 
rage: and it is worthy of obfervation, that the . vr * . 
mod fignal exploits were performed in the field of 
battle by thofe who had been prcvioufly adorned 
with the Olympic crown. It was a general boalt, 
that one Grecian could Tonquer ten Perfians 55 ; 
and the fuggeftions of reafon tend to confirm the 
evidence of hiftory. In the battles of the Greeks 
and Perfians, victory was not obtained by the me- 
chanical exertions of diftant hoftility. The conteft 
was decided by the point of the fword and fpear. 

The ufe of thefe weapons required a&ivity in the 
limbs, fteadinefs of the eye, and dexterity of the 
hand. It improves the courage as well the 
vigour of the foldier ; and both qualities were ad- 
mirably promoted by the habitual exercifes of the 
gymnafia, which infpired not only the fpirit to ,un- 
dertake, but the ability to execute, the molt dan- 
gcrous and difficult enterprifes. 

The gymnaftic arts promoted other attainments and tem- 
of a nobler nature than bodily accomplifhment P erance * 
and courage: Chiefly by their influence, the love 
of pleafure and the love of action, the two mofl 
powerful principles in the human breaft, were di- 
refted to purpofes not only innocent but ufeful. 

The defire of an Olympic crown reftrained alike 
thofe weakneffes which form the diferace, and 
thofe vices whiclFform the guilt and mifery of 
undifeiplined minds ; and an object of earthly and 
perifhable ambition led to the lame external purity 
and temperance, that is recommended by the pre- 

55 Herodot. 1. vui. 

icepts. 
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VI. 


Contempt 
for the 
modern 
notions ^ 
concern- 
ing the 
point of 
honour. 


cepts, and enforced by the fan&ions, of - a divine 
and immutable religion. The oil, the crown, the 
robes, and the palms compofe not the only re- 
femblances between the Chriftian and the Olympic 
vigors. Thefe vilible images have been borrowed 
indeed by the facred writers, to affift our imperfeft 
conception of divine truths 56 j but they- have been 
borrowed from an inflitutkm which, refembles 
Chriftianity, not in the honours and rewards which 
it propofed, but in the efforts and duties which it 
enjoined. The ambition of honeft fame ”• taught 
men to controul the appetites of the body by the 
affections of the foul; the fprings of emulation 
repreffed the allurements of fenfuality'; one dan- 
gerous pafiion combated another (till, more dan- 
gerous ; and a train of ufeful prejudices fupported 
the caufe, and maintained the afeendant, of virtue. 

Many of the peculiarities which diffinguilh the 
Greeks from the mafs of ancient and modern na- 
tions, feemed to have derived their origin from the 
fame ufeful inftitutions;; particularly the cuftom of 
going unarmed, and their perpetual contempt for the 
capricious notions concerning , the point of honour. 
Thefe high-minded republicans were accuftomed jin 
the private gymnafias- and palseftras, as well as at the 
public games and folgpinities, to infii&.and to fuffer 
the moft provoking indignities. ... A barbarous 
Scythian, who witneffed a, fpe&acle that feemed 

56 i Corinth. 9 th chapter, four lait verfes. 

57 Qui ltudet optaUm curfu contingere metatn. 

Multa tultt fecitque puer, fudavit & alfity 
Abftinuit venere 5c vino. 
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to him as fliocking and intolerable as it would 
appear to a punctilious modern gentleman, de- 
clared to his Athenian condu&or, that if any one 
ventured on offering the fame infults to him, which 
the Athenian youths were continually offering to 
each other, he would foon, convince the affembly, 
that his fword was not an empty ornament of his 
perfon, but an ufeful guardian of his honour 4 
Such were the fentiments of the Scythian; and 
fuch, as hiftory attefts, are the fentiments of all 
unculti\ ated minds. An untutored Barbarian fets 
no bounds to his refentment. Ihe fmallefl injury 
renders bis anger implacable ; his indignation 
againft the offender being proportioned, not to the 
nature of bis offence, but to his own pride, which 
is boundlcfs. The flighteft fault requires the 
fevereft atonement ; and not only a blow, but a 
word, or a look, may inflict a ftain on the deli- 
cacy of his fuppofed honour, which can only be 
waflied out in the blood of the aggreffor. The 
exceffes of this brutifh fierceiiels, before they 
were corre&ed by the refinements of Grecian phi- 
lofophy, were repreffed by the habitual pra&ice of 
the gymnaftic exercifes. In the fchools appro- 
priated to the advancement of thefe manly arts, 
the Greeks learned the valuable leffon of repelling 
injuries by others of a fimilar kind, of proportioning 
the punishment to the offence, and of thus preventing 
a flight occafion of animofity from degenerating 
into a permanent caufe of rancorous revenge. If any 


II A P, 
VI. 


s’ Lucian Anacharfi*. 


citizen 
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CHAP, citizen of thofe warlike republics had worn armour 
t VI - f in times of peace, he muft have been regarded 
either as a madman or as an aflaflin ; for to the 
chaflifed principles of Grecian difeipline, it would 
have appeared altogether abfurd, that the fword or 
dagger lhould be thought necdlary to retaliate the 
reproaches of the tongue, or even the more daring 
infults of the arm. 

Emulation The entertainments of the public fdlivals thus 
and re- tended to eradicate the wild excefles of refentment, 
rhetors 1° improve the mild anil gentle virtues ; but 
confidered in another view, the fame entertain- 
ments were calculated to promote ardour, emula- 
tion, friendfhip, patriotifm, and all the animated, 
principles and contentions of adive life. The 
rewards bellowed on the conquerors were the molt 
flattering which in that age could be propofed. 
Odes were fuug in their praife ; ftatues were 
ere ded to them on the feene of vidory ; the names 
of their parents and country were jointly celebrated 
with their own ; they were entitled to the firlt 
feats at all public entertainments ; maintained at 
the expence of their refpedive communities ; and, 
in their native cities, rewarded not only with mo- 
numents and inferiptions, but fometimes with 
altars and temples. Of thefe honours and rewards, 
' the appropriated fymbols were the olive, the pine, 
the parflcy, and the laurel crowns; which were 
refpedively diftributed to the fevcral vidors at 
Olympia, the Ilfhmus, Nemea, and Delphi. 
Obferving the fmall value of thefe badges of dif- 
tindion, without adverting to the folid benefits 

which 
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which they conferred, the Perfian Tigranes would CHAP, 
have diiTuaded his mailer from going to war with . . 

a people, who, infenfible to interefl, fought only 
for glory s ‘ 1 . But had* Tigranes been more com- 
pletely informed concerning the inflitutions of 
Greece, he would have underflood, that both 
intereft and glory operated moll powerfully upon 
the candidates for Olympic fame, and not only 
their perfonal interells, but thofe of their friends, 
their parents, and their country, who, being aflo- 
ciated to their honours, were regarded by them 
with that fondnefs of affection which men naturally 
feel for the objects of their protection and bounty, ^influence 

In explaining the influence of the Grecian fo- ^ h ® n ™ u " 
lemnities, we mult not forget the muftcal and poetical 
poetical exhibitions, which, from being employed contefls ' 
to reward the victors in the gymnalllc exercifes, 
came to be themfelves thought worthy of regard. 

The martial leffons of Tyrtteus and Callinus ad- 
mirably confpired with the cffe£ts which have 
already been deferibed, encouraging the firm and 
manly virtues, both by the enthufiafm with which 
their precepts were conveyed, and by the lively im- 
prelfions which they gave of thofe obje£ls for which 
it is important and honourable to contend. The 
courage, depending on blood and-jnerves, is uncertain 
and, tranfitory in its exillence ; and even while it 
exills, may be indifferently employed to purpofes be- 
neficial or deltruftive. It belonged to the martial , 


50 The word is sterns in the original ; but here means the reward 
of virtue. Vid. Hcrodot. 1. viii. c. a 6. 

bards 
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bards to determine its doubtful nature, to illuftrate 
and enforce its genuine moti\cs, and to direct it un- 
erringly to the proper objedts of its purfuit. 

The mufical entertainments thus promoted, 
refined, and exalted* the manly pi inciples infpired 
by all the cuftoms and inftitutions of that warlike 
age. But as brat ery is a j^ardy plant that grows 
in every foil, the molt beneficial confequence of 
the arts confiftcd in infufing a proper mixture of 
foftnefs and fenfibility into the Grecian character. 
This is well known to be their effect in every 
country where they have been allowed to flourilh * . 
( The Greeks, in a peculiar manner, required their af- 
fxftance ; nor qould it have been poffible for that 
people, without the happy influence of the arts, to 
control the barbarity naturally occafioned by their 
conftant employment in war, the favage cruelty 
introduced by the pra&ice of domeltic fervitude, 
and that unrelenting ferocity of chara&er which 
feems elfentially inherent in the nature of demo- 
cratical government. Amidlt thefe fources of 
degeneracy and corruption, the time and applica- 
tion neceffary to attain proficiency in the purfuits 
of genius, habituated the Greeks to gentle amufe- 
ments and innocent pleafures. The honours and 
rewards bellowed on the fuccelsful candidates for 
literary fame, engaged them lo feek happinefs and 
glory in the peaceful’ fliade of retirement, as well 
as on the contentious theatre of active life j and 
the obfervations and difeoveries occafionally lug- 


fi ° Tngenuas didicifle fideliter artes, 

Emollty mores, nec fiixit cfle iww. 

, gelled 
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g riled by the free communication of fentimmt, c u A r. 
itrengthened and confirmed thofe falutary maxims , VI - , 
which combat on the fide of virtue, and maintain ' 
the pradice of fuch rules of behaviour as are mod 
ufeful and agreeable in fociety# 

If the mufical and literary entertainments ac- and on the 
quired fuch an happy influence over the moral 
difpofitions of the heart, "they produced a dill more «»> 
confiderable effed on the intelledual faculties of 
the mind. It is almod impoflible, in the prefent 
age, to conceive the full extent of their efficacy in 
improving the memory, enriching the imagina- 
tion, and correding the judgment. As to the 
memory, indeed, there is a period in the progrcfs 
of fociety preceding the introdudfbn pf writing, 
when the energies of thfe faculty have been exerted 
among many nations with a wonderful degree of 
force. Even among the barbarous Celtic inha- 
bitants of our ‘own iflartd, the Druids could repeat 
an incredible number of verfes, containing the 
knowledge of their hidory, laws, and religion ; 
and a period of twenty yeafS was required to com- 
plete the poetical dudies of a candidate for the 
priedhood 1 

But if the Greeks were equalled By other nations prepared 
in the power of memory, they have always ^ * 
been unrivalled in the delicacy of their tade, and high at- 
the inimitable charms of^feeir ’fancy. Thefe ex- 
cellcncies, whether originally produced by natural qumceand 
or moral caufeo, or more probably by a combina- ^ ofo ' 


61 Cse&r, de bello Galileo, L vi. cap. 13 . 
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CHAP, tion of both, were, doubtlcfs, extended and im- 
^ proved by emulation and habitual exercife. To 
this exercife the public folemnities afforded a pro- 
per field ; and, in the contells of mufic and poetry, 
were difplayed the lopcning bloffoms of Grecian 
genius, bloffoms which afterwards ripened into 
thofe fruits of philofophy and eloquence, that will 
form the admiration and delight of the laft ages of 
the world. 
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CHAP. VII. 


State of the Grecian Colonies. -^-The lonians fourijh 
in Arts and Arms. — Their. Wars with the Ly- 
dians. — The AJtatic reeks fubdued by Crafts. 
— Splendour of the Lydian Court.— Foundation of 
the Perjian Monarchy. — Caufes of its rapid 
Grandeur— Which alarms Crafts.— His Alliance 
with the Lacedemonians. — He invades the Per- 
fan ^Dominions. — Meafures of his Allies. — 
Crafus defeated by Cyrus. r~> End of the Lydian 
Monarchy. t 

a »ove two thoufan^^lSrs have 'elapfed fince 1 
it was obferved, to the honour of Europe,', 
that a handful of Greeks having eftablilhed 
themfelves in Afia and Africa, continually main- 
tained and extended their jpoffeflkms in thofe 
quarters of the world/. Whenever the fpirit of 
enterprife diffufed their fettlements ? they per- 
ceived, it is faid, on the flighteft comparifon, the 
fuperiority of their own religioh, language, infti- 
tutions, an<| manners j and the dignity of their 
chara&er and fentiments eminently diftinguiflu"’ 
them from the general'mafs of rations whofe tqp 
tories they invaded, and whom they juftly Hen 
minated Barbarians % Yet thefe honourable a 
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1 Hippocrtt. voUio p»350. edits Legdun. 1763# 
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C l \u P " vanta S cs J inftead of conciliating good-will, tended 
■ v -—* only to exafperate hoftility. The northern Greeks 
were perpetually haraffed by the fierce inroads of 
the Thracians : the fouthern were endangered by 
the united ftrength of Egypt and Lybia. The 
colonies in Magna Gracia having eafily refilled 
the rude, though warlike natives of that country. 


State of 
the Greek 
colonies in 
Aha. 


were called to contend with the more formidable 
power of Carthage. But the confequences of all 
thefe wars, which Ilia 11 be deferibed in due time, 
extended not beyond the countries in which they 
firfl arofe. The memorable conflict between the 
Greek colonies in the Ealt, and the great nations 
of Afia, forms a fijbjeft more vaft and more in- 
terefting. Not confined Ito the extremities, it 
reached and Ihook the cdSIfe of Greece. It re- 
coiled with more deftru&ive violence on Perfia ; 
its duration comprehends the moll illuftrious pe- 
riod in the hiftory of both countries ; and its ex- 
tent embraces all the great nations of antiquity, 
together with the fcattered communities of Grecian 
extra&ion in every part of the world. 

In the third century after their eftablilhment in 
the eaft, and above feven hundred years before the 
Chriftian sera, the Greeks of Afia, and particu- 
larly the Ionians, far furpaffed their Eurqpean an- 
ceftors in fplendor and profperity s . While ancient 
Greece was haraffed by intelline diffenfions, and 
its northern frontier expofed to the hoftility of 
neighbouring Barbarians, the eaftern colonies en- 


3 Herodot. paffim. Plin. l.v. & Senec. ad Helv. 
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joyed profound peace, and fluuriflicd in the vicinity 
of Phrygia and Lydia, the beft cultivated and molt 
wealthy provinces of Lower Afia 4 , and perhaps of 
the ancient world. Iliftory and poetry alike extol 
the golden treafures of the Phrygian and Lydian 
kings 5 . Their fubjefts wrought mines of gold, 
melted the ore, moulded figure:; in bronze, dyed 
wool, cultivated mufic, enjoyed the anmfemcnts of 
leifurc, and indulged the demands of luxury % 
when the neighbouring countries of Cappadocia 
and Armenia remained equally ignorant of laws 
and arts, and when the Modes and Perfiaus, 
deftined fucceflively to obtain the empire of Afia, 
lived in fcattered villages, fubfifted by hunting, 
pafturage, or robbery^nd were clothed with the 
fkins of wild beads \ 

Yet the Lydians and Phrygians, fatisfied with 
their domeftic advantages, feeni never to have 
directed their attention towards foreign com- 
merce 9 . When the voluptuoufnefs or oftentation 
ot their kings and nobility made them covet the 


4 Strabo, L xii. and L xiii. 

5 Idem. p. 6a8 & 6zi. edit. Paris. 

6 Herodot. Li. c. xciv. Plin. Lvi. c.IvL 

7 Herodot, Li. c.lxxi. Conf. Ifocrat. Pan&then. 

s The Lydians and Phrygians are mentioned, in Caftor’s Epoch:, 
among the feventeen nations, who, according to that carelcfs and 
ignorant compiler, fucceflively became mailers of the Mediterranean 
fea; but the extravagant dreams of this fabulous writer are at va- 
riance with the whole tenor of ancient hiftory. It Is extraordinary 
that thofe who ever looked into Herodot ns ftiould pay an y regard to 
the unwarranted aflertions of Caftor ; yet this fabulifl has been gene- 
rally followed by modern chronologers and compilers. Sec Blair’s 
Tables, &C' 
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CHAP, conveniences and luxuries of diftant countries, 
they were contented to owe thefe new gratifications, 
firft to the Phoenician merchant^ and afterwards 
to the Greek fettlements eftablifhed on their coafts. 
Through the fupine negleft of |heir neighbours 
refpe&ing maritime affairs, the Afiatic Greeks ac- 
quired without conteft, and enjoyed without mo* 
leftation, befides feveral valuable iflands, the whole 
weftern coaft of the continent, extending, in a 
waving line, above fix hundred miles in length, 
beautifully diverfified by hill and dale, interfered 
by rivers, broken by bays and promontories, and 
adorned by the noblell profpefts and*fineft climate 
in the world. The face of that delightful country 
will be more particularl yfl defcribed, when it be- 
comes the unhappy fc^^K>inilitary operations. 
It is fufficient at prefent tdjomerve, that its Ionian 
inhabitants, poffeflmg the mouths of great rivers, 
having convenient and capacious harbours before 
them, and behind, the wealthy and populous na- 
tions of Afia, whofe commerce they enjoyed and 
engroffed, attained fuch early and rapid proficiency 
in the arts of navigation and; traffic^ as railed, the 
cities of Miletus’, Colophon 9 10 , and Phocea ", to 
an extraordinary pitch of opulence, and grandeur. 
Their population increafing with their profperity, 
they diffufed new colonies every where around 

9 Athenaeus, I* xii. p. 543. Comparing their ancient and a&nal 
ftate, the Greek proverb faidi tlatau ttqt* aXu/utot MiXwoi: 
Once, but long ago, the Milefiana were powerful* 

10 Athen. l.xiv* p. 643- 

Strabo, p. 581. & p. 647* Herodqt. 1 . iv* c.clii. 

3 " them. 
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them. Having obtained footing in Egypt ,J , in CHAP, 
the eighth century before Chrift, they acquired, . V * L , 
and thenceforth preferred, the exclufive commerce 
of that ancient atid powerful kingdom. Their terri- 
tories, though, in their greateft breadth, compreffed 
between the fea and the dominions of Lydia to the 
extent of fcarce forty miles, became not only flou- 
rifhing .in peace, but formidable in war *•', and 
bore fomething of a fxmilar relation to the powerful 
kingdoms of Egypt, Lydia, and Afiyria, which had 
hitherto fwayed the politics of the ancient world, 
that the final! but induftrious republics of Italy 
maintained towards the , Veit of Europe, in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centtpieg : or* to defcribe their 
condition ftill morej.^jrey* that the Netherlands, 
three hundred yearsago, maintained towards the ex- 
tenfive countries ofFrance, England, and Germany. 

Such multiplied advantages could not languilh ^ p ™ v s ed 
in the hands of men, who, as . we fliall foon learn which they 
from their hiftory, had genius, to conceive, and had Iearn ' 
courage to execute^ |he molt arduous deugns. countries. 
With the . utmoft- induftry and perfeverance they 
improved and ennobled the ufcful or elegant arts, 
which they found already- exerdfed among the 
Phrygians .and Lydians.’ They incorporated the • 
mufic of >thofe nations ^yfith. their own. Their 
poetry, as above deferibed, far excelled whatever 
Pagan antiquity could boaft moil precious They 
, - ‘ 

12 Herodot. Lii. c. cxxxii. 

,J Idem. ibid. & Ariilot. de Clvatat. 1. iv. c. iv. 

See Chap. vi. 

u 3 
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rivalled the {hill of their neighbours in moulding 
clay, and calling brafs. They appear to have been 
the firft people who made Jlatues of marble. The 
Doric and Ionic orders of architecture perpetuate, 
in their names, the honour of their inventors. 
Painting was lirft reduced to rule, and provided 
with f needs among the Greeks ; and we rnay be 
aii’urcd that, during the feventh century before 
Chrilt, the Ionians furpalfed all their neighbours, 
and even the Phoenicians, in the arts of defign, 
fince the magnificent prefents which the far-famed 
oracle of Delphi received from the ofeentation or 
piety of the Lydian kings, were chiefly the pro- 
ductions of Ionian artifls ‘ 5 . In the following 
century Ionia gave birlh^o philofophy ; and we 
{hall have occafion to explain hereafter by what 
means both fcience and talte were diffufed from 
that country over Greece, Italy, and- Sicily. But 
our prefail fubjedt reeals us from the hillory of arts 
to that of arms. 

T he firft formidable enemies with whom the 
Aftalic Greeks had to contend, were the barbarous 
Cimmerians’ 6 , who, being driver, from the banks 
of the Kuxine, by a Scythian horde {till fiercer 
than themfelvcs, overflowed, with lefiftlefs vio- 
lence, the finelt provinces of Afia Minor. But 

15 Herodot. 1. i. 

16 Strabo, p. 292. fays, that: the Cimmerians were called Cimbri 
by tiheKomcm. He fpeahs frequently of them, partic\;Iarly pp.ic8. 
J93, 19a. 494. Their impetuous and deftnuftive incurfions arc well 
c*prefled by the elegiac poet Cullinus, cited in Strabo, p. 648. 

J’ STTi ffXETCU 
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the invafion of the Cimmerians is defcribed as a 
predatory incurfion I? , not as a regular plan of 
enterprife directed to the purpofes of conquelt and 
fettlement. The hurricane foon fpcnt its force; 
the Greeks recovered from the terror infpircd by 
thefe defuliory ravagers, and, within a few years 
after their departure, the Ionian and Eolian colo- 
nies, who feem to have carried their ancient en- 
mity into their new acquifitions, totally forgot their 
recent and common danger, and engaged in cruel 
domcfb'c wars. 

Thefe unnatural diffenfions were repreffed by the 
growing power of the Lydians, which, extending 
itfelf on all fides, finally reduced the greateff part 
of Letter Afia, a country once affording the ma- 
terials of many rich and flourilhing kingdoms, but 
now reduced to beggary and barbarifm under the 
oppreffive yoke of Turkifh tyranny. The terri- 
tory of Lydia, which extended its -name with its 
authority from the river Halys to the fEgcan, and 
front the fouthern fhore of the Euxino to the 
northern coait of the Mediterranean, was anciently 
confined to that delightful uiitricl fituate at the 
back of Ionia, watered on the north by the river 
Pa&olus, famous for the golden particles 11 inter- 
mixed with its fand, and on the fonth by CayfLr, 
whofe banks, frequented by fwans, have afforded 
one of the moffc beautiful comparifons in the 


17 Oy xaT«rgo$n fysuFTo tmv vcMw aXXa, s£ EmSo/jsi; apway*. 

liMiODOT. 

18 They were waflied down from Mount Tmolus, the gold of 
which was exhaufted in the time of Strabo. Vid. Strabo, l.xiii. 

u 4 Iliad, 
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CHAP. Hiad 19 . The kingdom of Lydia was anciently 
v . fubjeft to a race of princes* 0 , ftyled Atyatidse, 
from the heroic Atys, the. great founder of their 
. houfe. To the family of Atys fucceeded that of 

Hercules, which had obtained fovereignty in Lydia 
before the war of Troy, and continued to reign five 
hundred and five years, till their honours expired 
in the unhappy Candaules. The ftory of Can- 
daules, of his beautiful wife, and of his fortunate 
fervant, has been adorned by the father of hiftory 
with the imputable charms of his Ionic fancy. The 
vain, credulous prince, injudicioufly difplaying the 
beauty, offended the modefty, of his injured fpoufe. 

"* Gyges *', the moft favoured of her hulband’s at- 
tendants, to whom his weak matter had proftituted 
the fight of her naked charms, was involuntarily 
employed as the inftrument of her refentment. To 
reward him for taking away the life of Candaules, 
he was honoured with the hand of the Queen, and 
from the rank of captain of the guards, advanced 
to the throne of Lydia. 

Gyge* This revolution, which happened feven hundred 
w and eighteen years before Chrift, was felt by the 
Ionian*, neighbouring nations, who foon difcovered in the 

* &c. Hiad it. vcr. 460. fend Pope, 

ver-540* ... 

*° Herodotus, Li. throughout, and Dionyfius of Halicarnafliis, 
Li. c.%7* & feq. furnilh the principal materials for the hiftory of 
Lydia. 

** Herodotus Vfes unacquainted ^with the wonderful ftory of 
Gyges’s ring, which had the power of rendering him ihvifible , by 
means of which he was enabled to Jtill his mafter, and ufurp his 
throne. . Plato, Lii. de Repub. * 


enter* 
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enterprifing character ofGyges, the difference be- chap. 
tween adventurers who acquire, and princes who V n - 

inherit, ’ a - crowh. The Ionian cities of Afia of- ' * 

fered a tempting* prize to the valour of Gygts, 
arid the valuable mines 1 * difcovered between the 
cities Atameu® and Pergainus, as well as the gold 
obtained from the.river Pa&olus 13 , enabled him to 
hire fuch a number of troops as feemed neceffary to 


accomplifh his ambitious defigns. The citizens of TaIces 
Miletus and Smyrna were haralfed by a long war ; oK-mp! 
but of all the Ionic fettlements, Colophon alone xxv. 1. 
fubmitted to his arms. A ' C ’ 6! 


Ardys his fuccelfor, following the military ex- The war 
ample of Qyges, ftormed the city of Priene, and continued 
itvaded the territories of the Milefians. He facceflbrs. 
tranfmitted his enmity againft that people to his fon 0| y m P- 
Sadyattes, from whom it defcended to his more a!c. 619. 
warlike grandfon. ■ Alyattos, grandfon of Ardys, 
annually invaded the country, of Miletus, cut 
down the. trees, burnt the Handing corn, ra- 
vaged and defolated the whole territory. The 
houfes he allowed to;remain entire, that the Mi- 
lefians, governed by that powerful attachment 
which binds men to their ancient habitations, might' 
return thither after his departure, and again apply 
to the fowing and cultivation of the ground, the 
fruits of which he was determined next harveff 


** Strabo, Lxjii. p. 6ij. 

33 Strabo, p. 680. The wealth of Gyges was proverbial in the 
time of itaacrpoin , * , - ) V - 

Ov juot u&u Tvyuo 
TtiieofpwctvaiKTOfr &p* , , 


to 
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c II A P. to deflroy. In this manner he continued, during 
V11 ' eleven years, to barafs, but was unable to conquer, 
the Milefians. The inhabitants of. the country 
retired at his approach, and fhut themfelvcs up in 
their capital, the walls of which bid defiance to*his 
alfaults ; nor was it poffible to reduce by blockade 
a city that had long been, and ftill continued, 
miftrefs of the fca. But Alyattc-s perfifted in dif- 
treffing thofe whom it feemed impoflible to fubdue; 
and he was carrying on his twelfth autumnal in- 
curfion with fire and fword, when an unforefecn 
accident occafioned a fpeedy termination of the 
war. 

An un- The beautiful territory of Miletus was, accord- 
forciecn j n g to annual cuftom, thrown into a blaze, and the 
an end to flames of the Handing corn, impelled by the vio- 
tLe war. lence of the wind, communicated with the temple 
of Affefian Minerva. That facred edifice was 
A. C. 6cj. burnt to the ground. Alyattes, who was attended 
on his march by pipes, harps, and flutes, adapted 
to the voice both of men and of women, did not 
immediately confider, arnidft the noife of feftivity, 
and the parade of military triumph, the fatal con- 
fequcnces of this enormous impiety. But falling 
iick foon after at Sardis, he had leifure, during the 
quiet and folitude of his diftemper, to reflect on 
the horror of his crime ; and prying into futurity 
with that anxious folicitude which ufyally attends 
guilt, ^ne difpatched meflengers to the temple of 
Delphi, to confult the Grecian god concerning the 
means of mitigating the diftrefs of his prefent un- 
eafy Hate of mind. Apollo refufed giving an 

anfwer 
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anfwer to his petition, unlefs he Ihould rebuild the 
temple of Minerva. The Lydian prepared to com- 
ply with this condition, and immediately fcnt'am- 
baffadors to Miletus, to propofe a fufpenfionof arms, 
until the great work fhall be completed. That city 
was then governed by Thrafybulus, who, by one 
of thofc revolutions not unfrequent in the Grecian 
republics, had attained the rank of tyrant - + , as it 
was then called, in a ftate ufually fubfifting under 
the form of a democratical community. Similarity 
of views and difpofitions had introduced a friendly 
connexion between Thrafybulus and the celebrated 
Pc-riandcr of Corinth, who was no fooner acquainted 
with the advice of Apollo, then he font immediate 
intimation of it to the Mifofian prince, counfelling 
him at the fame time to avail himfolf of the prefent 
conjuncture to promote the intereft of his country. 
In compliance with this advice, Thrafybulus em- 
ployed an expedient equally Angular and fuccefsful. 
When the Lydian ambafladors arrived at Miletus, 
they expedted to behold a city in diftrefs, not only 
deftitute of the accommodations and luxuries, but 
ill provided with the cliief neceflhries of life. But 
their furprife was extreme, to obferve vaft maga- 
zines of com open to public view, to perceive an 
extraordinary abundance of all other fruits of the 

24 In the ftridl fenfe, rvpcwvo; means him who has acquired fo« 
vereignty in a free republic. The word has no relation to |he abufe 
of power* as in the modem acceptation. Thrafybulus of Miletus, 
Periander of Corinth, Pififtratus of Athens, Polycratcs of Samos, 
Alexander of Pherse, and Dionytlus of Syracufe, were all called 
Tupywi, though their characters w^e as widely different as thofe of 
Titus jwd Domitian, the extremes pf virtue and vice. 

ground; 
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fulhds and feibvjty, asif tfipr cminUT fcj n( f ve ” 

fullered the : cruel ravage of 'an mvUS^fuZ 
c^f Ce - ° f f 6 “ d P len !f ™» nilniiti'by the 

. corn and other proyifions had been carried from* 
private magazines into the'ftreets, that the LydC 
returning to Sardis, the ufual refidehce of their 
prmce, might acquaint him with ' the 'profperous 

0 S 10 7't J pe0p h ' whom it had been the great 
objed of his reign to; afflid , and ’ to annoy * 

Alyattes was much affeded.by the intelligence* 
and at length confented to. a peace WitV the 

tetiTS ■ h T UrabI 5 '*r°C To compenfate 

dedicate Promifed to 

dedicate to Mmerva two hew edifices/ the mag- 
nificence of which ihould faf furpais ' the fplj. 
dor of her ancieht ‘^temple; ! The prbmife^vas 
per ormed, the fiefc temples were confecrated, 
Alyattes recovered from Ms' difiempef and 

peace fubfifted for a lhort time between the two V; 
nations. \ ^ *•■■■■■ i. _ wu 

'■?? &&&> wliiil.; if we may 

l 0 * 1 -*! ^'"“ of.falWnntliorafc 
matters of chmnoldir#: r a fi^d-fif^i^ : ' 


Happy 
reign of 
Alyattcs r 


~ rr y terntory.of'Smyrna, a 

Gfec^ fetdement then inits irifaricy, but 7 which 

d^^ccune,. by%%p py 
fituanon for commerce/ the moft wealthy anffi 
pfatoMst eftabliflimerit * in thofe parts, and to be 
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fr y led, in the. pompous .language of infcription, chap. 
the ornament of Ionia', the firft and, chief city of ^ - 
the Af19.dc cqaft JEjps arms ' wer y e equallyviuc- 
cefsfulin rppeiung the, deftru&iye Jnyailons of 
the Scyithian hordes, who ravaged the northern, 
parts, of his dominions, and in refitting tlie dan*. ■ 
gerous ambition of the’Medes, ,the moft powerful, 
nation of ^tipper Alia. Satisfied Nyjtfy thefe ad- 
vantages, . Alyattes became unwilling, to 'commit 
his future fortune to the viciflitudes of war. Fixed 
in this purpofe, he fpent his remaining days amidft 
the Bappinefc pf* his, wealth 'and grandeur,, in 
contemplating the various ftages of his profperity,, 
in liftening to the flattery of His courtiers, in re- 
ceiving ’the gratgful homagq pf his fubjefts, and in 
enjoying that pomp and pleafure which ufually fur r . 
round aneaftern throne. 


This fortunate, prince was fucceeded five hun- The war 
dred and. fixty-two years before Chrift, by his.fon f' en ?'* re !? 
CroeluSj, whofe, uninterrupted prosperity, in,., the oiymp. 
flirtt years ; of his reigri, far eclipfpdl the glory pf|ll 
his predeceflbrs. But the fplendor of Croefus. ;was ' * 6u 
that of a pafllng meteor,, which dazzles fpr* a 
momeift ? and^ifappears for eyer.^Of all the kings,. . 
or Lydn^jtq cpqqyeror, but J19 

was al^m|*ifaft king of tnat'cbuptry 1 ^, as wella$s\ 
the la|l piincq oftjtt famfly^ .IJnder. various, unju/t 
<pretehc^'’S|'/atttacHed ,’tfcq C»recjah ctties^Qf ’Afia,-' 

Minor j ;wlucn v . beipg. undifturbed^ibyifpreiCTL yvari . 

■‘•"y ^ \ '’.V. 

-^l^du^ieijieii'dod to the rank of 'a province/ as will appear bo- 
th' *mte snrv-"- • ,s r. 


low* 
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had unfortunately engaged in domcftic diiTenfions. 
"While jealoufy hindered the Greeks, ignorance 
prevented the Barbarians, from forming a confe- 
d-„ nicy fufficient to refill the Lydian power. The 
Carians, Mylians, and Phrygians, fighting fingly, 
were fucccflively fubdued j and the whole peninfula 
of Lefler Alia (except only the little territory of the 
Lycians and Cilicians), extending eafhvard as far as 
the river llalys, and inhabited by three nations of 
Grecian, and eleven of Barbarian extra&ion* 7 , 
finally acknowledged the power of Crcefus, and 
tamely received his commands. 

Having met with fuch extraordinary fuccefs by 
land, the Lydian prince determined to render his 
power equally confpicuous by fea. For this pur- 
pofc, he thought ferioufly of equipping a fleet, with 
which he purpofed to invade and conquer the Gre- 
cian iflands directly fronting his dominions. But 
this defign, which, confidering the flow progrefs 
in maritime power among the nations molt diligent 
to attain it, would probably have failed of fuccefs, 
was prevented by the advice of a philofophical 
traveller, conveyed in fuch a lively turn of wit, 
as eafily changed the refolution of the King. Bias 
of Priene, in Ionia, fome fay Pittacus of Mity- 
lene, in the ifle of Lelbos, while he travelled, 
after the Grecian cuftom, from curiofity and a 
love of knowledge, was prefented to Croefus at the 
Lydian court ; and being a Iked by that prince 

37 The Phrygians, Myfians, Mariandynians, Chalybians, Ly- 
dians, Paphiagomans, Ihracians, Bithynians, Carians, and Pam- 
phylians. 

what 
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what news from Greece ? he anfwcred with a re- 
publican freedom that the iflanders had collected 
powerful fquadrons of cavalry, with an intention of 
invading Lydia. “ May the Gods grant,” faid 
Croefus, “ that the Greeks, who arc unacquainted 
“ with horll-maalhip, Ihould attack the dif- 
“ ciplincd valour of the Lydian cavalry j there 
es would foon be an end to the conteft.” “ In 
“ the fame manner,” rep fed Bias, “ as if the 
“ Lydians, who are totally unexperienced in naval 
“ affairs, Ihcuid utade the Grecians by fea.” 
Struck by the acutcnefs of this unexpected obi'er- 
vation, Crcefus deli (led from his intended expedi- 
tion againft the illands ; and in •'Lad of employing 
new means for exMiuitig his conquefts, deter- 
mined peaceably to enjoy the laurels which he had 
won, and to difplay the grandeur which he had 
attained. 

His court was the gayeft and raoft lplendid of 
any in that age ; and the Afiatic Greeks, whatever 
dilhonour they incurred,' fuftained not, pa haps, 
any real lofs by their cafy fubmiflion to a vain arid 
weak man, but a magnificent and liberal prince lS , 
who was extremely partial to their country. They 
acknowledged the. conqueror, indeed, by a very 
moderate tribute, but they enjoyed their ancient 

* Such is the character which refults from confident the ronduft 
of Crcefus. The tranfa&ions of his reign will not warrant our 
adopting the admirable panegyric of him by Pindar (Pvlh. i.): 

Ov Kgotcru faXofgw a^ry, See. 

He was taught wifdom late, nd only by adverlity. 

laws. 
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laws, and adminiftered without controul, their do- 
meftic concerns and government 49 . Croefus fpoke 
their language, encouraged their arts, admired 
their poets and fophijis. Ionia, perhaps, was 30 
never more happy than under the eye of this 
indulgent mafter, whole prote&ion nourifhed the 
tender fhoot of philofophy, which had begun to 
fpring up fhortly before his reign. Thales of Mi- 
letus, Pittacus of Mitylene,' Bias of Priene, Cleo- 
bulus of Lindus, and the other wife men, as they 
are emphatically ftylcd, who lived in that age, not 
only gave advice and afliftance to their countrymen 
in particular emergencies, but corrected their vices 
through wholefome laws, improved their manners 
by ufeful leflfons of morality, and extended their 
knowledge by important^and difficult difeoveries. 
We fhall have occafion hereafter to confider more 
fully the improvements made by thofe ancient 
fages, who are faid to have maintained a cor- 
refpondence with each other, as well as with Ghilon 
of Sparta, Periander of Corinth, aud Solon of 
ifthens, men who acquired fuch reputation by their 
practical wifdom, as rendered them the oracles of 
their refpeftive countries. Moll of t|jefe, as well 
as vEfqp the fabulift, and the elegant Greek poets 
of the times were bountifully received at ' the court 
of Croefus. There is Hill on record a memorable 
converfation between that prince and Solori, which 
feemed to predidt the fubfequent events of “his reign, ' 
and which had a late, but important influence on 
the chara&er and fortune of the -Lydian King. 

. I 9 Ilerodot. *° Thucydid. 

*• Croefus 
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Crcefus having entertained his Athenian gueft, chap. 
according ( to the ancient fafhion, for feveral days, vil 
before he afked him any queftions, oftentatioufly ^"coaT"* 
(hewed him the magnificence of his palace, and verfation 
particularly the riches of his treafury. After all wtll8oloa ' 
had been difplayed to the beft advantage, the King 
complimented Solon upon his curiofity and love 
of knowledge ; and afked him, as a man who had 
feen many countries, and reflected patiently and 
acutely upon what he had feen, whom of all 
men he efteemed mod happy ? By the particular 
occafion, as well as the triumphant air with which 
the queftion was propofed, the King made it evi- 
dent that he expedted flattery rather than informa- 
tion. But Solon’s character had not been enervated 
by the debilitating air of a court, and he replied 
with a manly freedom, “ Tellus, the Athenian.** 

Croefus, who had fcarcely learned to diflinguifh, 
even in imagination, between wealth and happinefs, 
inquired with a tone of furprife, why this pre- 
ference to Tellus? “ Tellus,” rejoined Solon, 
was not confpicuous for his riches, or his gran- 
deur, being only a Ample citizen of Athens ; but 
he was defended from parents who deferved the 
firft honours of the republic. He was equally 
fortunate in his children, who obtained univerfal 
efteem by their probity, patriotifn, and every 
ufeful quality, of the mind or body ; and as. to him- 
felf, he died fighting gallantly ip the fervice of hjs 
epuntry, .wjhich his .valour rendered victorious in a 
doubtful -combat on, vyhich , account the Athe- 
nians buried him on the fpot where he fell, and 
vox.. 1. x diitin- 
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CHAP, diftinguilhcd him by every honour which public 
gratitude can confer on illuftrious merit.” 

Crocfus had little encouragement, after this an- 
fwer, to afk Solon, in the fecond place, whom, 
next to Tellus, he deemed moll happy ? Such, 
however, is the illulion of vanity, that he ftill ven- 
tured to make this demand, and ftill, as we are’ 
informed by the molt circumftantial of hiftorians, 
entertained hopes of being favourably anfwered. 
But Solon replied with the fame freedom as be- 
fore, ** The brothers Cleobis and Biton ; two 
youths of Argos, whofe llrength and addrefs were 
crowned with repeated victory at the Olympic 
games; who deferved the affection of their pa- 
rents, the gratitude of their country, the admira- 
tion of Greece ; and whet* having ended their lives 
with peculiar felicity 3l , were commemorated by 
the molt fignal monuments of immortal fame.” 
” And is the happinefs of a king, then,” faid 
Crcefus, “ fo little regarded, O Grecian ftranger ! 
that you prefer to it the mean condition of an 
Athenian or Argive citizen?” The reply of So- 
lon juftified his reputation for wifdom. “ The 
life of man,” laid he, “ confifts of feventy years, 
which make twenty-fix thoufand two hundred and 
fifty days ; an immenfc number, yet in the longeft 
life, the events of any one day will not be found 
exactly alike to thole of another. The affairs 
of men are liable to perpetual viciflitudes ; the 
Divinity who prefides over our fate is envious 

31 7 &ww T3 Gw wsw STnysvfiTo. Ilerodot* l«i» c. 31. 
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of unvaried profperity j and all human life, if not chap. 
condemned to calamity, is at leaft liable to acci- , vn ' 
dent 34 . Whoever has uninterruptedly enjoyed a 
proljperous tide of fuccefs may juftly be called for- 
tunate j but he cannot before his death be entitled 
to the epithet of happy.” 

The events which foon followed this converfa- 9 rosfus af * 
iion, prove how iittle fatisfattion is derived from k^of 
the potleflion of a throne. Victorious in war, un- l* fo« 
rivalled in wealth, fuprems in power, Crocfus felt Atys " 
and acknowledged his unhappinefs. The warmeft 
affections of his foul centered in his foil Atys, a 
youth of the mod promifing hopes, who had often 
fought and conquered by his fide. The ftrength 
of his attachment was |pcompanied wilh an excefs 
of parental care, and the anxiety of his waking 
hours dilturbed the tranquillity of his reft. He 
dreamt that his beloved fon was flam by a dart j 
and the folicitude with which he watched his fafety, 
preventing the youth from his ufual occupations 
and amufements, and thereby rendering him too 
eager to enjoy them, molt probably expofed him 
to the much-dreaded misfortune. Reluctantly 
permitted to engage in a party of hunting, the 
juvenile ardour of Atys, increafed by the impa- 
tience of long reftraint, made him neglect the pre- 
cautions neceffary in that manly aniufement. He 
was flain by a dart, aimed at a wild boar of mou- 
ftrous fize, which had long fpread terror over the 

32 *Qv tv £y Kfo hts sraj sr» av9 * wttoj ov/Ji'pogvi. The lafl word i£ 
improperly explained in all the tranlktione that I have met with. 

x 2 country 
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country of the Myfians. The weapon came from 
the hand of Adraftus, a Phrygian prince and fugi- 
tive, whom Croefus had purified from the involun- 
tary guilt of a brother’s blood, and long diftin- 
guifhed by peculiar marks of bounty. To the 
grateful prote&ion of the Phrygian, Croefus recom- 
mended, at parting, *he fafety of his beloved fon. 
A mournful proceffion of Lydians brought to 
Sardis the dead body of Atys. The ill-fated mur- 
derer followed behind. When they approached 
the royal prefence, Adraftus ftepped forward, and 
intreated Croefus to put him to death j thinking 
life no longer to be endured after killing firft his 
own brother, and then the fon of his benefa&or. 
But the Lydian King, notmthftanding the excefs of 
his affliftion, acknowledged^ the innocence of Adraf- 
tus, and the power of fate. ** Stranger, your ac- 
tion is blamelefs, being committed without defign. 
1 know that my fon was deftined to a premature 
death.-” Adraftus, though pardoned by Croefus, 
could not pardon bimfelf. When the mourners 
were removed, he privately returned, and periflied 
by his own- hand on the tomb of Atys. 

Two years Croefus remained difconfolate for the 
lofs of his fon, and might have continued to in- 
dulge his unavailing affliction during the remainder 
of fife, had not the growing greatnefe of Perfia, 
which threatened the fafety of his domhudns, roufed 
him from his dream of mifery. That country was 
andently -eonfined to afmall part of the. upmeijfe 
region at prefent known by the Perfian name. Its 
inhabitants had recently- become formidable, and 
in the courfe of a few years, under Agradatus, after- 
- '3 - . wards 
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wards called Cyrus ”, they extended their conquefts c H A P. 
over Upper Aha, overturned the power of Crcefus, t ^ , 
enflaved the Greeks of Afxa Minor, and, for the 
firft time, threatened Europe with the terrors of 
Aiiatic defpotifm. . This memorable revolution de- 
ferves not only to be examined in its confequences, 
but traced to its fource, becaufe the Grecian .wars 
and tra’nfa&ions, during the fpace of atove two 
centuries, with the Perfian empire, form an im- 
portant object of attention in the prefent hiltory. 

The firft Aflyrian monarchy held dominion The rcv0 , 
in Upper Afia, from the northern deferts of lutionsin 
Scythia, to the Southern or Indian Ocean. On ^ er t;jl 
the weft it was ' feparated by the river MalyS from the efta- 
the dominions of Lydi^ The river Indus formed ^j^ cnt 
its eaftern boundary J \* The conquerors of the eaft Perfian 
have a (fumed, in all ages, the title of King of em P ,ro * 
Kings ; a title expreffive of the nature, as well as 
of the greatnefs of their power. The various pro. 
vinces which they conquered, though acknow- 
ledging their univerfal dependence on the Emperor, 
were yet fubjed to their particular princes, who. 
while they paid their appointed tribute during 
peace, and furniflied their contingent of troops in 
time of war, were permitted, in their ancient ter- 
ritories, to. retain their, power,* and to difplay the 
pomp of royalty. This fyftem of government is 
more favourable to the extenfion than to the per- 
manence of empire. The different members of 
this unwieldy body were .fo feebly conne&ed with 

J1 Strabo, l.xv. p.729.- ( : ? ' ' 

3 ' J fpeak according toreceived account?-, a critical and confident 
Jpftory of Affyria is attempted ia my hiltory of, the world, &c. fe&.ii. 

V’. " ■" «ach 
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each other, that to fecure their united fubmiffion 
required almoft as much genius as to atchieve 
their conqueft, When the fpirit which animated 
the immenfe mafs was withdrawn, the different parts 
fell plunder ; revolutions were no Ids rapid than 
frequent ; and, by one of thofe events familiar in 
the hiftory of the Eaft, the warlike feeptre of Ninus 
and Semiramis was wrefted from the effeminate 
hands of Sardanapalus. In the year feven hundred 
and forty-fix before Chrift, the provincial gover- 
nors of Babylonia and Media, difdaining to receive 
orders from this enervated ftiadow of their ancient 
lords, rejected his contemptible authority, and efta- 
blilhed two new dynafiies, which, having governed 
Afia for two centuries, were again reunited by the 
fortunate valour of Cyrus. 

This extraordinary man, who raifed the Perfian 
glory on the ruins of the Medes and Babylonians, 
was the fon of Cambyfes, the tributary prince of 
Perfia : on the mother’s fide he derived a more 
honourable defeent from Mandana, daughter of 
Aftyages, the fupreme lord of Media, and many 
kingdoms of the Eaft. The powerful monarchy 
created by Cyrus was diftinguilhed by the name of 
his native province, as the preceding empires had 
been denominated after the provinces of their 
refpe£tive conquerors, although all of them, com- 
prehending the fame nations, were bounded by 
nearly the fame limits, Cyrus alone having extended 
his empire to the Grecian fea. 

The territory of Perlia, to the name of which 
we allude, is fituate on the fouthern frontiers of 
Media, an4 reaches to tile perfian gulph. The 

moun- 
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mountainous nature of the country renders it hnpro- C Ii A P. 
per for cavalry, but it formerly produced a bold . t 
and hardy race of men, who, uncorrupted by the 
effeminacy of the Afiatic plains, required only the 
directing genius of a commander to conduct them 
to war and victory. Such a commander they found 
in Cyrus, whofe mind, burding through the fhackles 
impofed on virtues and abilities by the manners and 
climate of the Eaft ”, extended the name and con- 
quells of Pcrfia from the Tigris to the Indus, and 
from the C.afpian Sea to the Ocean ; a name 
which, after the revolution of fo many ages and 
empires, is dill retained by that Ipacious region of 
the earth. 

As it is natural to account, by extraordinary Tlie Mrly 
caufes, for extraordinary events, hiftoriaus have inllitutions 
aferibed inllitutions and cufloms to the Perfians 
worthy of rendering them the mailers of the world, embeffiih- 
The philofophical Xenophon, embellifhing with 
wonderful art the mod admired, and the moll ad- torians. 
mirable, branches of Grecian difeipline, has be- 
ftowed them with two lavifli a generality on the 
founders of a nation who became the unrelenting 
enemies of his country. But, notwirhilanding all 
the refinements of his ingenious and well-cultivated 
invention, it is not impoflible to fee through the 
laboured artifice of tile difguife ; and as truth only 
is confident, we may difeern very material contra- 
dictions in the only remaining accounts of the ancient 
mariners of the Perfians, . 

33 See his panegyric ia Xenophon's Cyropiadia, andlti JEfchylu^ 

P^rfse. . 

. ' *.'4- -Tit# 
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CHiP. Their early education confifted, if we may ere- 
. . dit both Xenophon and Herodotus, in learning to 

manage the horfe, to ihoot With the bow, and to 
fpeak truth. Yet it is neceflfary to' obferve that the 
firit^bf thofe arts, how well foever it might be un- 
derftood in later times by the Perfian nobility, muft 
have been very little known to their anceftors in the. 
time of Cyrus. . The craggy mountains which they 
inhabited were unfavourable to the rearing of horfes, 
Realcaufea the poverty of their circumftances was ill a- 
of the Per- dapted to maintain them. While all the other 
^ r sraa ' nations of Upper Afia, except fome tribes of 
Scythians, fought on horfeback, the Perfian armies 
were compofed chiefly of infantry : and when we 
confider the tremendous jenergies of the phalanx 
under Philip and Alexander, and that the Romans 
under the republic, as well as the northern B$ba- 
rians who overran and fubdued the countries of the 
eaft and weft, became mailers of the world chiefly 
through the firm intrepidity of their infantry, there 
is reafon to aflign, as the main caufeof the Perfian 
conquefts, not their acquaintance with horfeman- 
Ihip, blit rather their ignorance of that art, which 
obliged them to employ the determined valour of 
* foot foldiers againft thedefultory affaults of horfe- 
men; • The Perfians were commonly armed with 
lances, inftead of bows and darts, the 
is of the people of Afia. ;; This diftinc- 
tion was oceafioned by their want of cavalry? . While 
their f neighbours) trufting to the ftvettlefahd fwift- 
n#sif empfoyed: fhe^haiTfilhi&eflrorts 
of dift^athoftility^ the Perfisns fought bind to handy 
. _• -v. - ' • V> , . each 
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each man buckling clofely to his foe. „ If defeated, CHAP, 
they had no means of efcape ; ; but, itwasnot to be , VII ‘ . 
^iexpefted that, praftifing fuch a fuperior ftyle of , 
war, under the conduft of an accompli Ihed general, 
they Ihould ever meet with a defeat $ and indeed 
Cyrus always proved viftorious over the civilized 
nations of Afia ; nor was the career of his triumph 
interrupted, till contending againlt the barbarous 
Scythians, who joined the Perfian arms 'and 
difcipline to their own refiftlefs fury, he loll at , . 

once his army . and his life 3 \ 

But before experiencing this fatal reverfe of for- The reign 
tune, he was dellined, in the courfe of thirty years, ^ £ 5 '™* 
to aft a diftinguilhcd part on the theatre of the — 529. 
world, which long retained the marks, and will 
always preferve the memory, of his reign. Among, 
the filft conquefts of Cyrus were the territories - of : 

Armenia and Chaldea, which had openly revolted 
againlt eltablilhed authority. If we believe Xeno- 
phon, Cyrus was fent agaihlt . thofe rebellious 
countries as the lieutenantof his grandfather Ally- 
ages, who from his palace in Ecbatan diffufed,his 
fover^ign mandates over many provinces of Upper 
Afta. The relation of Herodotus makes it probable 
that Cyrus had before this time affumed the govern- 
ment of Media, over which the , cruelty, injuftice, 
and fuperftitious , fears of A-ftyages, rendere^, him 
unworthy to • reign,, even in the opinion of his moll 
trufty fubie^si- : ; 

J . Jk, 4 _ 1 ^ s £ 

the hfltory o£Cyru«, the plain relation of Herodotus is to he 
preferred to* th£ xnpral embellilhments of Xenophon,/ except whew , 
the accounfa&df 1 the . latter are confirmed by the authority*of ferip- 

f”lll"PL v ' 1 » V li - isn » 1 * , . ' I.M ^ , / v l' ' s' 

However!, 
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However that may be, (for it affefts not the 
defign of tile prefent narrative,) it was natural to 
expert that the Perlian fuccefs in Armenia, a pro- 
vince fituatc fo near to the Lydian dominions , 0 
Ihould alarm the fears of CraTus, and determine 
that prince to refill the encroachments of a power 
which endangered the permanence of his own. In 
taking this refoiution, which might probably be 
attended with the moil important confequences, he 
was defirous to learn the will of heaven concerning 
the ilTue of the war. The principal oracles which 
he confuUed were thofe of Branchis in Ionia, of 
Haminon in Lybia, and of Delphi in Greece. 
Among rhefe refpecled fhrines, the oracle of Del- 
phi maintained its afcendanl, as the meft faithful 
interpreter of fate. Croefus was fully perfuaded 
of its veracity; and defirous generoufly to*com~ 
penfatefor the trouble which he had already given, 
and dill meant to give, the priefts of Apollo, he 
lacrificed three thoufand oxen to the god, and 
adorned his flirine with dedications, equally va- 
luable for the workmanfhip and for the materials ; 
precious vcflels of filver, ewers of iron beautifully 
inlaid and enamelled ; various ornaments of pure 
gold,* particularly a golden lion, weighing ten ta- 
lents, and a female figure, three cubits, or near 
five feet high. In return for thefe magnificent 
pref^lts, the oracle, in ambiguous language, flat- 
tered Croefus with the hope of obtaining an eafy 
victory over his enemies, and enjoying a long 
life and a profperous reign. The god at the fame 
time enjoined him to contract an alliance with the 
mod powerful of the Grecian dates. 


Elated 
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Elated with thcfe favourable predictions of CHA P 
.Apollo, Crcefus prepared to yield a ready obedi- vii. 
cnce to the only condition required on his part, j^Xinto 
for the accomplilhment of his afpiring purpofe. an alliance 
Not deeming himfelf fuiTiciently acquainted With 
the affairs of Greece, to know what particular monl-uv.. 
republic was meant by the oracle, he made par- 
tiular inquiry of thofe beft informed concerning A. C.54S- 
the ftate of Europe, and difeovered, that among 
all the members of the Grecian confederacy, the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians were juflly entitled 
to the pre-eminence. In order to learn which of 
theft; communities deferred the epithet of molt 
powerful, it was ncccffary to fend ambafTadors 
into Greece, The Lydians, dilpati hod with this 
important commiffion, foon dii’covered that the 
Athenians, after having been recently much haraff- 
cd by internal difibnfions, were actually governed 
by the ty rant Pififtratus. The Spartans, on the other 
hand, though anciently the wurll-regulaled of all 
the Grecian communities, had, enjoyed domeftic. 
peace, and foreign prosperity, ever fince their adop- 
tion of the wife inilitulions of Lycurgus. After 
that memorable period, they had repeatedly con- 
quered the warlike Argivcs, triumphed over the 
hardy Arcadians, and uotwiihflanding the heroic 
exploits of Ariftotncncs, fubdued and enflaved 
their unfortunate rivals of Meffcne. To the Ly- 
dian ambafladors, therefore, the Spartan republic 
appeared to be pointed out by the oracle, as the 
community whofe alliance they were enjoined to 
Solicit. Having repaired accordingly to Sparta, 
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CHAP, they were introduced not only to the kings and 
, r fenate, but, as the importance of the negociation 

required, to the general aflembly of the Lacedae- 
monians, to whom they, in few words, declared 
the objeft of their connniflion : “ We are fent, 
O Lacedaemonians ! by Crocfus, King of the Ly- 
dians and of many other nations, who being 
commanded by the oracle of Apollo to feek the 
friendfliip of the mod powerful people of Greece, 
now fummons you, who juftly merit that epithet, 
to become his faithful allies, in obedience to the 
will of the god whofe authority you acknowledge.” 
The Lacedaemonians, pleafed with the alliance of a 
warlike king, and dill more with the far fpread re- 
nown of their valour, readily accepted the propofal. 
To the drift connection of an effenfive and defenfive 
league, they joined the more refpefted ties 'of fa* 
cred hofpitality. A few years before this tranfac, 
tion, they had fent to purchafe gold at Sardis, for 
making a ftatue of Apollo. Crcefus had on that 
occafion gratuitoufly fupplied their want. Re- 
membering this generality, they gave the Lydian 
ambafladors, at their departure, as a prefent for 
their mafter, a veflel of brafs, containing three 
. hundred amphoras, (above twelve hogflieads,) and 
beautiful carved on the outfide with various forms 
ofanimals. ’’ 

His Cat- ' Crcefus^ having thus happily accomplilhed the 
tcring pro- g e fjg n recommended by the oracle,, was eager to 
fpeas. |> et ou t ' upon his intehded expedition. He had 
formerly entered into alliance with AmadsfKing of 
Kgypt, and Labynetus King of Babylon. He had 
’ " : "• 'i\ ., now. 
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now obtained the friend fhip of the mod warlike 
nation of Europe. . The newly-ralfed power of 
Cyrus and the Perfians feeraed incapable of refill- 
ing fuch a formidable confederacy. 

Elated with thefe flattering ideas of his own 
invincible greatnefs, Croefus waited not to attack 
the Perfian dominions until he had collected the 
ftrength of his allies. The fangume impetuofity 
of his temper, unexperienced in adverfity, unfor- 
tunately precipitated him into meafures no lefs 
ruinous than daring. Supported only by the arms 
of Lydia, and a numerous band of mercenaries, 
whom his immcnfe wealth enabled him at any 
time to call into his fervice, he marched towards 
the river Ilalys, and having eroded, with much 
difficulty, that deep and broad ft ream, entered the 
province of Cappadocia, which formed the weftem 
frontier of the Median dominions. That unfor- 
tunate country foon experienced all the calamities 
of invafion. The Pterian plain, the'inoft beauti- 
ful and the molt fertile diftritl of Cappadocia, was 
laid waftej the ports of the Euxine, as well as 
feveral inland cities, were plundered ; and the in- 
offenfive inhabitants were either put to the fword, 
or dragged, into captivity. Encouraged by the 
unrefifting foftnefs of the natives of thofe parts, 
Croefus was eager to pufh forwards ; and if Cyrus 
did not pr^vioufly meet him in the field, he had 
; determined to ^proceed in triumph to the moun- 
tains of Perfia. Againft this dangerous refolution 
be was in vain exhorted by a Lydian, named 
Sandanis, who, when alked his opinion, of the 

war. 
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CHAP, war, declared it with that freedom which the 
. vn ‘ . princes of the Eaft have in every age permitted, 
amidft all the pride and caprices of defpotic power, 
to men dittinguifhed by the gifts of nature or edu- 
cation. “ You are preparing, O King, to inarch 
again!! a people who lead a laborious and mifer- 
able life ; whofe daily fubfiltence is often denied 
them, and is always fcanty and precarious ; who 
drink only water, and who are clothed with the 
Ikins of wild beads. What can the Lydians gain 
by the conqueft of Perlia ; they who enjoy all the 
Jr. advantages of which the Perfians are deftilutc ? 
For my part, I deem it a blefling of the gods, that 
they have not excited the warlike poverty of thefe 
miferable Barbarians to invade and plunder the 
luxurious wealth of Lydia 35 .” The moderation of 
this advice was rejected by the fatal prefumption 
of Crccfus, who, confounding the di elates of expe- 
rienced wifdom with the mean luggellions of 
pufillanimity, dilmifled the counfellor with con- 
tempt. 

Meanwhile, the approach of Cyrus, who was 
not of a temper to permit his dominions to be ra- 
ts defeated vaged with impunity, afforded the Lydian King an 
m Cappa- °Pp ort tin ity of bringing the war to a more fpeedy 
docia. iffue than by his intended expedition into. Perfia. 
The army of Cyrus gradually augmented on his 
march, die tributary princes cheerfully contri- 
buting with their united ftrength •towards the af- 
fiftance. of a matter whofe valour and -generofity 
they admired, and who now took arms to protect 

<s Herod ot. Li* c.lxxi. 
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the fafety of his fubjects, as well as to uphold the c n A P. 
grandeur of his throne. Such was the rapidity of * 1 " 
his movement, efpecially after being informed of 
the deftru&ivc ravages of the enemy in Cappa- 
docia, that he arrived from the fhores of the 
Cafpian to thofe of the Euxine Sea, before the 
army of Croefus had provided the necelfaries for 
their march. That prince, when apprifed of the 
neighbourhood of the Pcrfians, encamped on the 
Ptcrian plain ; Cyrus likewife encamped at no 
great diflance ; frequent ikirmilhes happened be- 
tween the light troops, and at length a general , 
engagement was fought with equal fury and per- 
feverance, and only terminated by the darknefs of 
night. The lofs on both fidcs hindered a renewal 
of the battle. The numbers, as well as the 
courage of the Pcrfians, much exceeded the ex- 
pectation of Croefus. As they dlfcovercd not any 
intention to harafs his retreat, he determined to 
move back towards Sardis, to fpend the winter in 
the amufements of his palace, and after fummon- 
ing his numerous allies to his Itandard, to take 
the field early in the fpring, with 1'uch an increafe 
of force as feemed fufficient to overpower the Pcr- 
fians 3S . 

But this defign was defeated by the careful vi- The pru . 
gilance of Cyrus. That experienced leader allow- ^ 
ed the enemy to retire without moleftation ; care- Cyrus, 
fully informing himfelf of every Hep which they 
took, and of every meafure which they feemed 

• * Herodot. I.i. c.txxvii. 
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determined to purfue. Patiently watching the 
opportunity of a juft revenge, he waited until 
Croefus had re-entered his capital, and had dif- 
banded the foreign mercenaries, who compofed 
the moft numerous divifion of his army. It then 
feemed the proper time for Cyrus to put his Per- 
fians in motion ; and fuch was his celerity, that he 
brought the" firft news of his own arrival in the 
plain; of Sardis ”. Croefus, whofe firmnefs might 
well have been fhaken by ; .the imminence of this 
unforefeeh danger, v/as not wanting* on the prefent 
occafion, to the duties which he owed to his own 
fame, and the luftre of the Lydian . throne. 
Though his mercenaries were difbanded, his own 
fubjeds, who ferved him from attachment, who 
had been long accuftomed to viftory, and who 
were animated with a high fenfe of national ho- 
nour, burned with the defire of enjoying an oppor- 
tunity to check the daring infolence of the in- 
vaders. Croefus indulged and encouraged this 
generous ardour. The Lydians, in that age, 
fought on horfeback, armed with long fpears ; the 
ftrength of the Perfians confifted in infantry. They 
were fo little accuftomed to the ufe of horfes, that 
camels were almoft the only animals which they 
employed as beafts of burden. This circumftance 
fuggefted to a Mede', by name Harpagus, a ftra- 
tagera, which!, being communicated, tp Cyrus, 
was immediately adopted with approbation, by that 

37 At ) tot ayytXof Kfouru t\n\v 9 ei. “ He* came hit own meflenger 
to Crce&s." .. ‘ /. 
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prince J *. Harpagus, having obferved that horfes chap. 
had a ftrong averfion to the fhape and fmejl of . ^ ^ 
camels, advifed the Perfian army to be drawn up 
in the following order. All the camels, which had 
been employed to carry baggage and provifions, 
were collected into one body, arranged in a lonj^ 
line fronting the Lydian cavalry : the foot fol- 
dieis of the Per Bans were ported immediately be- 
hind the line, and placed at a due diftance : thl 
Median horfe (for a few fguadrons of thefe fol- 
lowed the rtandard of Cyrus) formed the rear of 
the army. As the troops on both fides approached j^f eats 
to join battle, the Lydian cavalry, terrified at the Cncfus In 
uuufual appearance of tfie camels, mounted with sardisT* 0 * 
men in arms, were thrown into diforder, and 
turning their heads, endeavoured to efcape from 
the field. Creefus, who perceived the confufion, 
was ready to defpair of his fortune ; but the Ly- 
dians, abandoning their horfes, prepared with un- 
common bravery to attack the enemy on foot. 


Their courage deferved a better fate ; but unac- r w». 
cuftomed as they' were to this mode of fighting, touts him- 
they were received and" repelled by the experienced [hat “city) 
valour of the Perfian infantry, and obliged to take «rave« 
refuge within the fortified ftrength of Sardis, where 
they imagined themfelves fecure. The walls of Sp«taa 
that city bid defiance to the rude art of attack, as 
then prc\£tifed by the mart warlike nations. If the 
Perfian army fibould invert it, the Lydians were 
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CHAP, provided with magazines containing provifions for 
u j feveral years ; and there was reafon to expett, that 
in a few months, and even weeks, they would re- 
ceive fuch affiftance from Egypt, Babylonia, and 
Greece (to which countries they had already fent 
ambafTadors), as would oblige the Perfians to raife 
the fiege 3 *. 

State of The Lydian minifters difpatched into Greece 
thaTtime. ™et with great fympathy from the Spartans. That 
people were particularly obfervant of the faith of 
treaties ; and while they puni/hed their enemies 
with unexampled feverity, they behaved with ge- 
nerous compalfion towards thofe whom they had 
once accepted for allies. The benevolent principles 
of their nature were actually warmed and elevated 
by the triumph of a fuccefsful expedition againfl 
the molt formidable of their domeftic foes. They 
had maintained a long and bloody war with the 
Argives, for the fmall, but valuable diftrict of 
Thyrea, lying on the frontiers of the rival ftates. 
The Spartans at length obtained pofleflion of it ; 
but the Argives advanced with an army more 
powerful than any that they had ever led into the 
held, m order to make good their ancient pre- 
teniions. The wars of the Greeks were not merely 
undertaken from the di&ates of intcreft and ambi- 
tion, but confidered as trials of fldll, and contefts 
of honour. When a conference, therefore, was 
propofed, we know not by which of the parties, it 
was agreed, in order to prevent a greater effufion 
of blood, that three hundred combatants on the 
Herodot. 1. i. c. Ixxx. 
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Spartan, and an equal number on the Argive fide, chap. 
fhould determine, by the fuccefs of their arms, the . v | r ~ , 
difputed title to Thyrca, as well as the warlike pre- 
eminence of their refpettive republics. Three 
hundred champions being fele&ed for this purpofe 
from either army, it feemed neceflary that the re- 
mainder of both nations fhould retire; for the 
Argive and Spartan citizens, who felt with a re- 
publican fenfibility for the interefl: of their com- 
munities, could not have remained tame fpe&ators 
of the battle. The combatants fought with an Their vlc- 
obftinate valour, of which there are few examples ^” e ^ >ver 
in hiftory. Each loldier behaved as if the fuccefs gives, 
of the day had been committed to his fingle ipear ; 
and each was eager to facrifice his own life to the 
prefervation of his aountry’s fame. Thefe gene- - 
rous fentiments were fully proved by the iffue of 
the battle. At the approach of night only three 
combatants furvived, two Argivcs, and the Spar- 
tan Othryades. The Argives, either through 
negleCt or pity, fpared the life of their fingle op- 
ponent, and returned home with the melancholy 
tidings of their bloody victory. Othryades ftill 
kept the field, collecting the fpoil, and carrying 
into his own camp the arms of the enemy, which 
he ereCted into the ufual trophy of military fuccefs. 

Next day the two armies, confifting of a great ■ 
proportion, of the citizens capable of bearing arms, 
arrived at the fcene of aCtion. The furprife of the 
Argives is not to be exprefled, when they beheld 
the appearance of the field. Notwithftanding the 
Spartan trophy, they ftUl infilled, that as two of 

y a their 
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CHAP, their champions* and only one of the enemy’s, had 
furvived, they were juftly entitled to the glors of 
the day j but^ fcemingly with more reafon^ the 
Spartans maintained that this honour belonged to 
Othryades. From verbal altercation, darried on 
with that warmth which the importance of the 
difpute naturally infpired, they made an eafy tianfi- 
tion to adts of violence 4 \ The conflift was long, 
fierce^* and bloody ; but the fuperior discipline of 
Sparta finally prevailed. The Argivts lamented 
their defeat, as the greateft calamity that had eve* 
befallen them. The inward feelings of their hearts 
were expreffed by external uemonftratlons of for 
row. Like inoft of the Grecian nations, they had 
hitherto adorned their long hair, to increale the 
gracefulnefs of manly beauty and to render their 
appearance more terrible to their enemies. But in 
remembrance of this difafter, they fhaved their 
heads 4I , deprived the Argive women of thcir,golden 
ornaments, and bound themfelves by a dreadful 
imprecation that neither fliould refume their wonted 


^ Herodot. 1. i. c. lxxxii. 

«* * At flmenh, the Greeks cut off their hair, to be confumed a 
the funeral pile with the bodies of their friends. Thus, at the in- 
terment of Patroclus, Achilles 

Xtoit a.ftotytv'Qi tvfVi %tzv9rv cnrSKUfaTO xafrrv 
TV ZVffXHV TFOTOtJAU Tf TVXtQvVCCm* 

fn the Oreftes of Euripides, Helen is blamed for iparing her locks, 
and cutting off only the ends. «« She is>” fays EieQra, « ?ra- 
the lame coquette as evei.” lyiias, fpeakmg of a great 
national calamity, lays metaphorically, “ It become* Greece to (have 
her head.” • Lyfias, Oran Funek The'Argives/ as k community, 
reaUTed. thy ynetaphor. , i 

‘^3 i x ' * / 
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wonted finery, until they had recovered pofleffion chap. 
of Thyrea. The Spartans, on the other hand, . vtf ‘ ( 
celebrated their viftory with the livelieft exprfeffions 
of national triumph. Othryades alone partook not 
the general joy. Afliamcd of returning to Sparta 
a folitary monument of three hundred brave men, 
he, with a generous defpair, facrificed his own life 
to the manes of his warlike companions. Such 
were the circumftances of the Lacedaemonian re- 
public, when the ambaffadors of Crcefus came to 
demand their afiiftance. The profperity of their 
own fituation naturally heightened, by contrail, the 
melancholy condition of their unfortunate ally, be- 
fieged, as they learned, in his capital, by a vic- 
torious army. They immediately refolvcd to fend Tbe r de_ 
him a fpeedy and effe&ual ijjjief ; and for this pur- Ima cr<*? 
pofe alfembled their troops, made ready their veffels, lus - 
and prepared every thing neccflary for the expe- 
dition. 

The valour of the Spartans might perhaps have S ' irjis 
upheld the finking empire of Lydia, but before Ihe've!’^ 
their armament could fet fail, Crcefus was no fi-w*" 5 * 
longer a fovereign. Notwithftanding the llrength 
of Sardis, that city had been taken by florm, on A.c. 
the twentieth day of the fiege ; the walls having 
been fcaled in a quarter, which, appearing' alto- 
gether inacceffible, was too carelefsly guarded. 

This was effected by the enterprife of Hyreades 
a'Mede, who accidentally oblerved a centinehde- 
feend part of the rock in order to recover his hel- 
met. Hyreades was a native of the mountainous 
province of Mardia, and being acctiilomed tc 

^ 3 clamber 
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CHAP. 

VH. 


Ungene- 
rous treat- 
ment of 
Croefuf* 


clamber over the dangerous precipices of his na- 
tive country, refolved to try his activity in palling 
the rock upon which he had difeovered the Lydian. 
The defign was more eafily accomplilhed than he 
had reafon to expeft ; emulation and fuccefs en- 
couraged the bravell; of the Perfians to follow his 
example ; thefe were fupported by greater num- 
bers of their countrymen ; the garrifon of Sardis 
was furprifed ; the citadel ftormed ; and the rich 
capita®' of Lower Alia fubje&ed to the vengeful ra- 
pacity of an indignant viftor 4 \ 

The Perfians wtere accuftomed, like other na- 
tions of the ancient world, to exercife the rights of 
conqueft without refpe&ing the laws of humanity. 
Though they fought, and conquered, and plun- 
dered, only for the benefit of their prince, whofc 
(laves and property they thcmfelves were, yet in 
the firft emotions of military fuccefs they difeo- 
vered all the eagernefs of avarice, and all the furf 
of refentment ; acting as if they had been called 
to punifli, not the enemies of their king, but their 
own pcrfonal foes ; and as if each man had been 
entitled to reap the full fruits of his rapacious 
cruelty. * 

The. Lydian prince, delivered, as vreJSre told, 
by an extraordinary accident from thqjpihd rage 
of the foldiery 43 , feemed to be refi^pcd for a 

" ♦- Hcrodot. Li. c.lxxxiv. 

43 II erode C. p. 36. Crtefus had a dumb fon, who feeing a Per- 
fian rulh againft his father* whole misfortunes had rendered him 
carelefs of life, firft fpoke on this occafion : An fJW xtuk K^to-ov* 
The learned m phyiiology will decide, whether certain impediments 
of fpeech may fometimes be conquered by the impetuous violence of 
a burfting pafiion. 

1 harder 
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harder fate. Dragged Into the prefence of his ( 
conqueror, he was loaded with irons : and the ^ 
ftern, unrelenting Cyrus, of whofe humane tem- 
per of mind, we have fo beautiful, but fo flatter- 
ing a picture in the philofophical romance of Xe- 
nophon, ordered him with the melancholy train 
of his Lydian attendants to be committed to the 
flames. An immenfe pile of wood and other 
combuftiblcs were erected in the molt fpacious 
part of the city. The miferable victims, bound 
hand and foot, were placed on the top of the 
pyre. Cyrus, l'urrounded by his generals, wit- 
neflfed the dreadful fpectaclc, either from an abo- 
minable principle of fuperftition, if he had bound 
himfelf by a vow to facrifice Croefus as the firft 
fruits of his Lydian victory, or from a motive of 
curiofity, equally cruel and impious, to try whe- 
ther Croefus, who had fo magnificently adorned 
the temples, and enriched the minifters of the 
gods, would be helped in time of need by the 
miraculous interpofition of his much honoured 
protestors 44 . 

Meanwhile the unfortunate Lydian, opprelfed 
and confounded by the intolerable weight of his 
prefent calamity, compared with the fecurity and 
fplendour of his former ftate, recollected his me- 
morable converfation with the Atheniad fage, and 
uttered with a deep groan, the name of Solon. 
Cyrus alked by an interpreter, “ Whofe name he 


44 Hcrodot. 1. i. c.lxxxvi, 

v.4 invoked V 9 
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CHAP, invoked ?” “ His” replied Crcefus, emboldened 
. ^ ■ by the profpeffc of certain death, “ whole words 
ought ever to fpeak to the heart of kings.” This 
reply not being fatisfa&ory, he was commanded to 
explain at full length, the lubjeft of his thoughts. 
Accordingly he related' the important difcourfe 
which had paired between himfelf and the Athenian, 
of which it was the great moral that no man could 
be called happy till his death 4S . 

Cyrus ie- words of a dying xttan are fitted to make a 

totTf him ft ro ®ir impreffion on the heart. Thofe of Crcefus 
vaur. ' deeply affe&ed the mind of Cyrus. The Perfian 
confidered the fpeech of Solon, as addrefled to 
himfelf. He repented of his intended cruelty to- 
wards a fallen prince, who had formerly en- 
joyed all the pomp of profperity : and dreading 
the concealed vengeance that might lurk in the 
bofom of Fate, gave orders that the pyre Ihould 
be extinguilhed. But the woikmen who had been 
employed to prepare it, had performed their talk 
with fo much care, that the order could not fpeedily 
be obeyed. At that moment, Crcefus calling on 
Apollo, whofe favourite Ihrine of Delphi bad ex- 
perienced his generous munificence, and whofe 
perfidious oracle had made him fo ungrateful a 
return, the god, it is faid, fent a plentiful Ihower 
to extinguHh the pyre. This event, which faved 
the life, and which fufficiently attefted the piety of 
Crcefus, ftrongly recommended him to the credu- 
lity of his conqueror. It feemed impofiible to pay 


4S See above, p. 30 $. 
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too much refpeft to a man who was evidently the c H A P. 
favourite of heaven. Cyrus gave orders that he , v ^‘ , 
fhould be feated by his fide, and thenceforth treated 
as a king ; a revolution of fortune equally fudden 
and unexpe&ed. But the mind of Croefus had 
undergone a ftiil more important revolution ; for, 
tutored in the ufeful fchool of adverfity, he learned 
to think with patience, and to a£t with prudence j 
to govern his own paflions by the dictates of reafon, 
and to repay by wholefome advice the gencrog^ be- • 
haviour of his Perfian mafter 4<s . 

The firft advantage which he derived from the Croefus re- 
change in Cyrus’s difpofition towards him, was 
the permifiion of fending his fetters to the temple of Delphi, 
of Delphian Apollo, whofe flattering oracles had 
encouraged him to wage war with the Perfians. 

“ Behold,” were his mefiengers inftruded to 
fay, “ the trophies of our promifed fuccefs ! be- 
hold the monuments of the unerring veracity of 
the god !” The Pythia heard their reproach with 
a fmile of contemptuous indignation, and an- 
fwered it with that folemn gravity which Ihe 
was fo carefully taught to affuine : “ The gods 
themfelves cannot avoid their own defliny, much 
lefs avert, however they may retard, the deter- 
mined fates of men. Croefus had fuffered, and • 
juftly fuffered, for the crime of his anceftor Gyges, 
who entrufted, as chief of the guards, with 4he 
perfon of Candaules, the laft king of the race of 
Hercules, . was feduced by an impious*, woman to 
murder his mafter, to defile his bed, and to ufurj> 

46 Horodot. Li. c.lxxxix. , 
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c p * his royal dignity. For this complicated guilt of 
. . Gyges the misfortunes of Croefus have attoned ; 

but know, that, through the favour of Apollo, 
thefe misfortunes have happened three years later 
whole pre- than the fates ordained 47 .” The Pythia then pro- 
diaions ceeded to explain her anfwers concerning the event 
pkined to the war againft Cyrus, and proved, to the con- 
vidion of the Lydians, that her words, if properly 
~ ' oa ' underftood, portended the deftru&ion, not of the 
Perfi^p, but of the Lydian empire. Croefus heard 
with rcfignation the report of his meffengers, and 
acknowledged the juftice of the Delphian oracle, 
which maintained and increafed the luflxe of its 
ancient fame. 


y Hcrotloi. 1. t* c. xri. & feq. 
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ciiap. vm. 

Cyrus threatens the Afiatic Colonies. — Their Mca- 
fures. — The Spartans rcmonjlrate againji his De- 
Jig n. — Conqucjh of Harpagus. — Migrations of 
the vanquijhed Greeks. — Cyrus takes Babylon . — 

Cambyfes fubducs Egypt. — Receives Tributeffproni 
the African Greeks. — Reign of Darius. — Final 
Settlement of the Pcrfian Empire. — Degeneracy of 
Manner '. — Revolt of Ionia. — State of Greece . — 

The Ionian Revolt abetted by the Athenians and 
Eretrians — who burn Sardis. — The Afiatic Greeks 
defeated by Sea and Land. — Their Condition under 
the Pcrfian Government. 

Inuring the reign of Croefus, and his four c II A l>. 

warlike predeceffors, the Afiatic Greeks ^ Vi it ~ 
fornctimcs enjoyed their favourite form of repub- 
lican government, fornctimcs fubmitted to domefLic 
tyrants, alternately recovered and loft their national *e iu- 
indepcndence. The fuccefs of the ambitious Cyrus oiyaip. 
was not bkely to improve the condition of the ivili. s. 
Ionians, who, during the dependence of his for- A ' < '’ 547 ‘ 
tune, had repeatedly uogle&cd opportunities to de- 
ferve his gratitude. Before invading Lower Afia, 
he eameftly entreated them to {hare the glory of 
his arms ; but they preferred their allegiance to 
Croefus, before the friendfhip of a lefs known, and 
perhaps feverer, tyrant. When the fortune of 

war. 
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CHAP. ,war, or rather the fuperiority of his own genius, 
. , had given Cyrus' pofleffidn of all the neighbouring 

provinces, the Ionians were forward to declare? by 
embafly, their acceptance of his- proffered alliance ; 
' or, if that ihould now be refufed, to. requeft his 
protection on the fame terms granted by liis 
Lydian predeceffor. This fubmiilive propofal only 
inflamed the ambition of the Perfian j and his cele- 
brated anfwer ’, on this occafion, clearly an- 


Meafures 
of the 
Afiatic co- 
lonies. 


noy^eed to the Greeks, that if they would efcape 
the' rigour of fervitude, they muft owe their fafety 
to the ftrenuous exertions of a brave defence, not 
to the clemency of Cyrus. 

"VJhen his hoftile intentions ivcre made known 
in Ionia, the inhabitants of that delightful country 
aifembled in the Panionian grove, their ordinary 
rendezvous in general and important deliberations. 
This place, which, together with the adjoining 
promontory of Mycald, was folentnly confecrated 
to. Neptune, formed the centre of the Ionic coaft. 
Towards the north extended the fpacious bay of 
Ephefus, beyond which the beautiful peninfula of 
Clazomene ftretched an hundred miles into the 
iEgaean. On the fouth, the territory of. Miletus 
occupied fixty-two miles of the winding Ihore. 
But' the Milefians fent hot their deputies to the 
prefent convention ; for having 'been the con- 


’•! After th^brietfkl falhion, he anlweied thenr by aftapelogue. 
.A piper feeing a great fwarm of fithes in the fea, began to play, «- 
order to allure them to lancT. But as they disregarded his mufic, he 
employed a net with better fuccefs* Wheh caught, the filhes jumped 
about in the net.. But he told them, « Ir is tmnete$uy now tq 

danceJ 'fujce I have ceafed to play.” r Herodot; l.i.c.cjdi. 

' . * ,■ , * < 
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federates, rot the fubjefts of Crccfus, they were ad- 
mitted into, the Perfian alliance on' terms of equa- 
lity and independence. The Grecian: intereft in 
Alia, thus ungeneroufly abandoned .by the princi- 
pal member of the confederacy, was fupported with 
unufual fpirit and unanimity by all the inferior 
communities. Reprefentatives immediately ap- 
peared from Myus and Priene, which were fituate, 
like Miletus, on the coaft of Caria ; from Ephefus, 
Colophon, Lebedus, Tros, Clazomene, Erylfrae, 
Phocaja, and Smyrna, which formed the maritime 
part of Lydia $ and from the flics of Chios and 
Samos, which completed the whole number of the 
Ionic fettlements. 

Meanwhile the .Eolians, alarmed by the fame 
danger, convened in their ancient capital of Cyme. 
Their inferior towns were Larilfa, Neontichus, 
Tonus, Cilia, Notion, JEginocdTa, Pitane, 2E gsea, 
Myrina, and Greneia. Their territory was more 
extenfive and morp fertile than that of their Ionian 
rivals, but their climate lefs temperate % their har- 
bours lefs 'commodious, , and their cities far lefs 
coniiderable in power and fame. 

It may feem' extraordinary that the Dorians, 
efpecially : thofe inhabiting the peninfula of Caria, 

2 Herodotus’s encomium cm the climate of Ionia is remarkable; 

Ol is I*VS$ «T0», KUi TO 1'faVUUrtOV in, 7 « pa UQCtVX X.di Ti>y 

cy ra> f S}> tyverapty m vrokict: t cravrwv Qtfywrw rw ipn; 

: « Thefe lonians, to whom Panionium belongs, have built 
cities in the hneft. r climate, and in the molt beautiful fituations, of* 
all men whom., we, know/’. He then proceeds to obferve* that the 
countries lou all lides of Ionia were opprefled by cold and humidity 
on the one hand* p r heat and drought on ; the other. Herodct. L i. 
c.cjdii. 

who 
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n a P. vv h° werc likewife deftined to feel thePerfian power, 
VIII. fliould not have joined in meafures neceffary for 
' y ' the common defence. But this circumftance it 
is dill poflible to explain. Of the, fix Doric re- 
publics, who annually aflcmbled at Triopium to 
celebrate the feflival of Apollo, four 5 were en- 
couraged, by their infular fituation, to contemn 
the threats of Cyrus. Cnidus, as will appear here- 
after, hoped to derive from art the fame advantages 
which its confederates, Cos, Hindus, Jalifius, and 
Camirus, enjoyed by nature. And Ilalicarnaflus, 
the fixth Dorian ftatc, as we are informed with a 
laudable impartiality by a native of that city, had 
been recently excluded from the Triopian feflival. 
This dilgrace was occafioned by the fordid avarice 
of Agaficles the Halicarnaflian, who having con- 
quered in the Triopian games, carried away the 
tripod, which was the prize of his vi£lory ; where- 
as, according to an eftablilhed rule, he ought to 
have confecrated it in the temple of Apollo. His 
facrilege deprived his country of the common be- 
nefits of the Dorian name 4 . 

To enliven the drynefs of geographical deferip- 
bttwiJa tion, dl'ential, however, to the perfpicuity of the 
t’ic ancient prelent narrative, we fliould in vain turn our 
tJwn'ftctc. thoughts to the adlual condition of the Afiatic 
o) 'i.cv.-r fhore. Few veftiges remain of the Doric and 
.u.*. 3?oIic cities; and even the Ionic, which far Air- 

mailed them in magnificence and fplendor, can 
fearedy be recognized by the learned and curious 

3 Three in the ifle of Rhodes^ one In Cos. 

4 Herodct. l.i. c.cxliv. 
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traveller. Nothing now remains but the indelible c h ap. 
hngreffions of nature; the works of men have V111 - 
perilhed with themfelves. The phyfical advantages 
of Lower Afia continue nearly 5 the fame now as 
two thoufand years ago ; but the moral condition 
of that country, compared to what it once was, is 
the filent obfcurity of the grave, contrafted with 
the vivid luftre of aftive life. 

• The Afiatic Greeks having examined the ftate The Afia- 
of their affairs, felt their own weaknefs, coni- J. !c i Crt ' ck * 
pared with the ftrength of the enemy. In embafly, 
forming their eftablifhments in Alia, they had c l‘ lvin B 
confined themfelves to a long and narrow line on Mother- ** 
the coaft, looking with a wilhful eye towards the country, 
mother-country, from which, in every calamity, 
they expected alii fiance and protection. The re- A. c. S40. 
fult, therefore, of the prefent deliberation was to 
fend an embafly into Greece, in order to explain 
the danger to which they were expofed, and to 
iliew the neceflity of powerful and timely aid. It 
might have been expected that Attica, the native 
country of the Ionians, lhould have received the 
firft vifit of the ambafifadors ; but Athens was then 
governed by the tyrant Pififtratus, who, it was 
fuppofed, would be averfe to take arms againfi 
a tyrant like himfelf. Sparta, though a republic 
of greater power and renown, was little connected, 
either by commerce or affinity, with, the Greeks 
of Afia. The propofals of the Afiatic ambafladors, 

5 The changes in the face of the country, produced chiefly by the 
receding of the fea, may be feen in the fpleiidid work of Monf. Choi- 
feuil Gouflier, Lc Voyagfc Pitorrefque de la Grcce, &c. 

therefore. 
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chap, therefore, were very coolly received by the Spartan 
, . fenate. On fuch occafions, however* it was cuf- 

tomary to take the opinions alfo of the people. In 
the affembly convened for this purpofe, Pythermus, 
a Phoczean, clothed with purple, as a mark of his 
consideration in his native country, fpoke for him- 
felf and his colleagues. But the beauties of his 
Ionic dialed were unable to move the refolution of 
the Lacedaemonians, who, mindful of the ancient 
enmity between the Ionic and the Doric race, de- 
clined fending any forces into Alia, to refill: the 
uns re Par * arms Cyrus. Though their generality fumithed 
monitrate no public alfiftance, their caution privately dif- 
againft^h's P atc ^ e< ^ feveral Spartan citizens to obferve the 
defign of operations of the war. When thefe men arrived 

theMatic * n * on * a ’ t ^ e ) r were eafily perfuaded to exceed the 
Greets, bounds of their commiflion. They appointed 
ilacrines, the tnoft confiderable of their number, 
to travel to the Lydian capital, in order to ac- 
quaint Cyrus, that if he committed hoftilides 
againft any of the Grecian cities, the Lacedaemo- 
nian republic would know how to punilh his in- 
juftice. Cyrus, aftoniflied at fuch an infolgnt mef- 
fage from, a people altogether unknown to him, 
alked the Greeks prefent, (for there was always a 
great number of Grecian fugitives in the armies of 
their neighbours,) who the Lacedaemonians were 6 ? 
and what number of men they could bring into 
the field? When informed of thefe particulars, 

'V'-' ■ • " 'V 1 ■ 

* 6 Herodotus leaves it uncertain Whether this ignorance was not 

affeited,- the better to mark his contempt. % ' ■* _ 
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he replied to , the Spartan ambaffador, <e That he CHAP, 
never fliould fear men who had a fquare in the . vni ' f 
ruidft of their city,, in which they met together to His anfwcr 
praCUfe. mutual falfehood and deception 7 ; and that t0 thenu 
if he continued to enjoy the bleffipgs of health, he 
hoped to afford -the Spartans more domeftic reafops 
of complaint, than his military preparations againil: - 
the Greeks of Afia.” 

The interview with Lacrines happened among lieu * 
the laft public tranfa&ions during Cyrus’s refidence Harpague 
at Sardis. Having reduced Crcefus into captivity, reduces all 
the only enemy in thofe parts who feemed worthy tries^T* 
of his arms, he was eager to return towards the Lower 
r.aft, in order to complete his conquefls in Upper ofymp. 
Afia. The Grecians he knew to be a warlike peo- !*■ «• 
pie; but as their numbers were inconfiderable, their A * C ‘ S39 ' 
cities ' finall and ill fortified, he thought proper to 
attempt in perfon enterprifes of greater renown, and 
to commit the Grecian war to the Ikill of his lieu- 
tenant, Harpagus 8 . 

In the courfe of a few months, this general made * 
himfelf mafter of all the countries of Lower Afia, 
pofleffed by either Greeks or Barbarians. Having 
the command of men and labour, he caufed , 
mounds of earth to be thrown up adjacent to the 
Grecian walls. In this fervice, injmenfe numbers . 

7 Cyrus alludes to the market-places, or public fquares, common /' 
in all Grecian cities, with the ufe of which the Perfians were totally 
unacquainted, “ being deftitute,” as Herodotus fays, “ of all places 
of public refort.” 

* His predeceflor, Mazares, died almoft immediately after he had 
taken Pricne and Magnefta, and fold the iuluibitants for Haves* 

Herodot. 1. i. c. lxi. 

muft 


VQk, 1 . 


Z 
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CHAP, muft have pcrilhed by the darts of the enemy j 
. vro ’ , but the work was no fooner completed, than the 
Perfians, running up to the mounds, got poffelfion 
of the walls, drove the Greeks from their battle- 
ments, overpowered them from their' own fortifica- 
tions, entered and facked thqir towns °. 

The Pho- "When we confider the fury with which the wars 
leave their of the ancients were carried on, and refleft that 
country, the immediate confequences of a defeat were fer- 
lx. vitude or death, we have reafon to believe that the 
A* C. j 39. Greeks would make a refolute and bloody defence. 
This indeed fufficiently appears by the evidence of 
a few fcattered fadts preferved in hiftory. The fit ft 
place which Harpagus attacked was the celebrated 
capital of the Phocaeans, the moft northern city of 
Ionia. The inhabitants, as already mentioned, 
were famous for their long and fuccefsful naviga- 
tions, in the courfe of which they had often vifited 
the coafts of Spain, the Mexico and Peru of the 
ancient world. The money derived from that 
country had enabled them to build the beft forti- 
fication that was to be feen in all thofe parts j yet 
they entertained not any hopes of refilling the 
Perfian invaders. Such, however, was their love 
of liberty, and their dread of feeing in their llreets 
the army of a conqueror, that they refolved on a 
meafure which has been often propofed, but 
feldom executed. When Harpagus fent them his 
commands, they begged the favour of a day’s^paufe 
for deliberation# In all probability they had already 

* 

9 Herodot. lib. i. cap. clxii. clxiii. & feq. 
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embraced many neceflarymeafures for effecting their 
efcape j for, during that fhort interval, their {hips 
were prepared, their money and goods put on 
board, their wives and families embarked, and the 
whole community was floating on the waves, when 
the Pvrfians arrived to take poflcfliou of defolated 
dwellings and empty walls. The advantageous 
flotation of Phocaea, and the pains which had been 
employed to improve and t<j embellilh it, make this 
refolution appear the more extraordinary ; if any 
thing, at leaft, can add to the wonder, that a whole 
people Ihould rnanimoufly abandon their temples, 
their altars, and what in ancient times feemed not 
lefs facred, the tombs of thtir anceftors ; fhould 
totally diveft themfeves of every right to a country 
which they had been accuftomed to call their own ; 
and fet fail with their wives and children, 
ignorant whither to direCt their courfe, or in what 
friendly port they might expeCt protection or re- 
pofe ,0 . 

The Phocaean fleet, confiding of more than two 
hundred fail, made for the ifle of Chios, which, of 
all the Ionic fettlements, feemed moft fecure againft 
the Perfian arms. Having arrived there, they en- 
deavoured to purchafe from the Chians the fmall 
Oenuflian iflands { but the Chians, jealous of their 
commerce, and knowing the adventurous fpirit of 
the fugitives, denied their requeft. The Pho- 
casairi, thus cruelly rejected by men of the fame 
race and language with themfelves, fet fail on a 

l * Herodot. L L c. clxiv. 
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CHAP. 

VIII. 


, Part of 
them re- 
turn. 


The Te- 
ians fettle 
in Abdera. 


much longer voyage, for the ifle of Cymus, or 
Corfica, where, about twenty years before, they 
had formed a fmall eftablifhment. As they coafted 
in the night, along the folitary Ihore of their an- 
cient city, a few Ihips, manned with enterprifing 
crews, landed in the harbour, furprifed the Perfian 
garrifon, and put every man to the fword. After 
applauding this memorable a£l of revenge, the 
whole fleet, tranfportedwith rage againfl: the Per- 
fians, bound themfelves by mutual oaths never to 
return to Phocsea, until a burning ball of iron, 
which they threw into the fea, Ihould again emerge 
unexdnguilhed ,I . Yet fuch is the powerful at- 
tachment of men to their ancient habitations, that 
in a few hours, more than one half the fleet, un- 
able to refill: the alluring profpeft of their native 
Ihore, difregarded their oaths, and failed for the 
well-known harbour. The deftru&ion of the Per- 
fian garrifon removed the only obltacle in the way 
of immediate poffelfionj and the blame of this maf- 
facre might be thrown on their countrymen who 
fled, while thofe who returned to Phocsea might 
prove their innocence, by fpeedily l'ubmitting to 
every burden impofed on them. Meanwhile, the 
bell and bravell portion of the Phocaean republic 
arrived with fafety at the illand of Corfica ; where^ 
their fubfequent adventures not being immediately 
conne&ed with our . prefent fSbjed, will merit at- 
tention in another part of this hiltory 

The Phoc'aeans were not the only people of 
Afiatic Greece who deferted their counti*y, rather 
. , Ilerodot. l.i. c»c1xy. ! 2 Idem, ibid. 

than 
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than furrender their liberty. The Teians, who in- c H A P. 
habited the fouthem fhore of the Ionic peninlula, vm ‘ , 
had not yet been foftened into cowardice by the oiymp. 
effeminate mufe of Anacreon. They followed, the 
generous example which the inhabitants of Phocsca 
had fetj forfook a city in which they could no 
longer remain free, and fought refuge in Abdera, 
an ancient colony of Clazomene, on the coaft of 
Thrace, and near the mouth of the river Nefius 
The city of Clazomene, now mentioned, was built ^^ Ire8 
on the continent; but on the prefent occafion, the ciazomc- 
inhabitants, to avoid flavery, fettled in eight fmall niant ’ 
iflands, at a little diftance from the fhore, .on 
which they founded a new city, the model of that 
of Venice. The advantage which the Clazome- 
nians enjoyed by nature, the Cnidians endeavoured Of the 
to procure by art. They dwelt at the extremity c,udians ' • 
of the Carian peninfula ; and their city being joined 
to the continent by an ifthmus of only half a 
mile broad, they attempted, by means of a ditch, 
to detach themfelves entirely from the main land. 

If this could be effected, they might defpife the 
power of their enemies, who not having as yet 
fubdued the Phoenicians, poffeffed not any naval 
force fufficient to conquer the Grecian ifles. But 
the approach of the Perfians, and ftill more their 
own fuperftitious fears, interrupted this, ufeful un- 
dertaking ; and the#city of Cnidus, as well as all 
others on the Afiatic coaft, Miletus alone ex- 

" , ^ Herodot. l.i* c.Ixviii. &,c. clxviii. 

ccpted. 
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.CHAP* cepted, were reduced to unconditional fubmiffion 
v un der the Perfianyoke,.' ’ 1 ^ - 

Cyrus be- While the arms ofHarpagus Were thus fuc- 
fiegesBa. ce fef u j bn the weftem fhore, thpfe, of Cyrus ac- 
oi^np. quired (till -greater glory in the central ■ parts of 
^ *• Aha * 4 * : ’ With amazing rapidity hfs - victorious 
- ' ’ S39 ' troops over-ran the rich countries between the 
Mediterranean-and the Tigris. ; Every thing gave 
way before their valour and their fortune. The 
city of Baoylon alone, the ancient and proud capi- 
tal of the Aflyrian empire, oppofetfeits lofty and 
impenetrable walls to the ambition of the con-, 
qyeror. When all the countries round: -were re- 
duced into obedience it might ieem abfurd in the 


inhabitants of one place to think of refilling the 
Perfian arms. Bqt when we confider the fiogular 
refources of this place, we ihall perceive* that a 
defign which would have been obftinate folly m any 
other citizens, was no more than praper firmnefs 
in the Babylonians. Their capital 15 , which was 
celebrated . for its magnificence, wealth, and magni- 
tude, when nothing deferving the name of . capital 
exifled elfewhere in the world, was fituate in a fpa- 
cious plain Surrounded on all fides by .broad and 
rapidr rivers. The outward wall was of a firm 


quadrangular form, feventy-five feet high, ex- 
<: tending ' forty-eight miles in circumfergnbe, 1 and 
furf^mded by a. deep dilch^ continually Supplied 

Cyrppfidia, and Herodotus,’ Contain' tfe ifeterials 
, for^e.ii^gn of,€ym,< ai far as it-i*. eonneiSed W^:.tiei:l^:ory of 
Gre#ce.,'Jt is foreign .to die fubjedt of the preffent work),' tuiiMnune 
the diflerences between tjiefe authors. 

; 4«'For the fucteflivi capitals of ' Afljrria, ;fee my Hiflory of the 
' Wcrti^i fedt.ii.; and for a particular acaeuntwof Babylon, fie fedt.iii. 


with . 
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with water. Behind this extraordinary bulwark, chap. 
of whofe exiftence the wall of China and the . v ^ 1, , 
pyramids of Egypt can alone ferve to convince 
modern incredulity, was another of almoft equal 
dimenfions ; and befides both thefe general fortifi- 
cations, each divifion of the city had its appro- 
priate mounds and defences. It is unneceffary to de- 
icribe the parks or paradifes,the towers, and temples, 
which, by their lingular greatnefs, evidentlyannounc- 
ed the feat of a mighty empire. Thefe magnificent 
monuments tended, ipdeed, to adorn, but others 
lefs fplendid, ferved to defend Babylon ts . There 
were magazines of corn and pro vi lions, fuflicientfbr 
maintaining the inhabitants during twenlyyearsj and 
arfenals, which fupplied with arms fuch a number 
of fighting men as feemed equal to the conqueft 
pr defence of a powerful monarchy. It was to be 
expe&cd that Babylon would exert its ulmoft. 
ftrength, being then governed- by Labynetus, or 
Belthazar, whofe dcfpotifm, injuftice, and impiety, 
exceeded even the crimes of his father .Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and left him no room to expedl forgivenefs 
from the clemency of Cyrus. 

During two years Cyrus blocked up the city. Takes the 
without attaining any nearer profpeft of fuccefs 
than .when he firft approached its walls. The oiymp. 
events of this memorable fiege are not related by 
ancient writers. Wtfonljr know, that the efforts 
of the Perfians proved fruitlefs, until ftrengtl^ 
was directed by ftratagem. The river Euphrates 


‘J Herpdot. Li. c.dxxix. &feq. 

■ * z 4 
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CHAP, entered, by a deep channel, the northern walls of 
vnr * Babylon, and iffuing forth from the oppofite fide, 
alnioft equally biffe&ed the city. Of this circum. 
fiance Cyrus availed himfelf to become mafter of 
the place. He employed his numerous army in 
digging a profound cavern adjacent to the lofty 
mound which confined the courfe of the river. 
This work being completed, he patiently waited 
an opportunity for cutting the mound, and thus 
turning the waters of the Euphrates into the pre- 
pared cavern ; fince if this could be done without 
being perceived by the enemy, his troops, Rationed 
at the two palfages of the Euphrates, in and out of 
the city, might,enter Babylon by the channel which 
the river had abandoned. This defign was hap- 
pily executed, when the Babylonians, who had 
long defpifed the impotent efforts of the befiegers, 
were employed in celebrating a feftival, with every 
circumftancc of the moll licentious fecurity. The 
mound of the Euphrates being divided, the highefl 
waters deferted their channel, the river became 
fordable, and the troops of Cyrus, who, had not 
the Babylonians been funk in riot and debauchery, 
might have been confined between the walls, and 
overwhelmed by darts from the battlements, made 
their entrance miperceived into the place, cut to 
pieces the unarmed inhabitants ; and having pu- 
nifhed an impious king and his voluptuous courtiers, 
took pofTeflion of the greatefl and richeft city of the 
ancient world 1 . 

* 16 Ilerodot. 1% i. c. clxxvii. — c. cxcii. Confer. AriftoU Politic. 

. 1. ni. c. %. . * 

This 
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This memorable event rendered Cyrus foie chap. 
mafter of thofe valuable countries around the Ti- , VIIf ' . 
gris and Euphrates, which, from time immemorial, Conqucfts 
had been the feat of defpotifm and luxury, wealth f e ^ luL ' 
and wickednefs. The adive ambition of 'this great Camb>iis, 
prince was adopted by the emulation of his imme- 
diate fucceffors. His lbn Cambyfes received the a. c. 529. 
lubniiffion of Tyre and Cyprus, and effeded the oiymp. 
important conquelt of Egypt, in the confequences k“'J; > 
of which the Greek colonies in that country^ and ’ * 5 
on the adjoining coaft of Africa, were involved. 

In the eighth century before the Chriftian aera, Pfammcti- 
the adventurous colonies in Ionia and Caria had, 
amidft other commercial, or rather piratical expe- thioue of 
ditions, undertaken a voyage to Egypt. Their 
brazen armour w , their courage, and their adivity, ra t^ P> 
were beheld with amazement and terror by the 
Egyptians, often divided by fadion, and then torn 
by fedirion. Plammctichus, one of the many pre- 
tenders to the throne, engaged the Greeks in 
his fervicc. Through their valour and difcipline^hc 
made himfelf mafter of Egypt. Ilis rewards and y 1 ' 0 fettle 
promifes prevailed on them to fettle in that country, coumry* 
They upheld the throne of his fucceifors, until 
Apries, the fourth in defeent from Pfainmctichus, 
having undertaken an unfortunate expedition agaitift 
the Greek colony of Cyrene, was dethroned by 
Amafis, the contempoi*ary and ally of Croefus * 

Amafis rivalled the Lydian prince in his par* Are em- 
tiality for the language and manners of the Greeks. 

'i Herodot. Lii. c.clii. Sc feq. guard of 

* Ilerodot. ibid. & Diodor. Sicul. l.i. c.xlvi. his fuccef- 

u for Amafis. 
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chap. He rafted a Cyrenean tvoman to the honours of his. 

. VTT *‘ , bed. The Greeks who had ferved his predeccffors, 
and who, in copfequence of the Egyptian law, 
obliging the fon to follow the profeflion of his fa- 
ther, now amounted to near thirty thoufand, he re- 
moved to Memphis, his capital, and employed them 
as his body guard. He encouraged the correfpond- 
ence of this colony with the mother country ; in- 
vited new inhabitants from Greece into Egypt; 
promoted the- commeicial intercourfe between the 
two nations ; and affigned to the Greek merchants 
for their refidence the town and diftriefc of Nau- 


cratis, on the Nile, where they enjoyed the free 
excrcife of their religious proceffiom and folem- 
nities, and where the induftry of the little ifland of 
iEgina in Europe, and the opulence of feveral 
Greek cities in Afia, erected temples after the 
fafluon of their refpedive countries ' 9 . 

Cimbyfes This able prince was fucceedud by his fon Pfam- 
3 SP * menitus, foon after Cambyfes mounted the throne 
Olyrop. of*Perfia. While Cambyfes made preparations 
A?C. 4 5»5* * nvac ^ n g Egypt, Plammenitus imprudently 
excited the refentment of Phanes *% a Halicamaf- 
fean by birth, and an officer of much authority in 
the* Grecian guards. Phanes having dexteroufly 
effected his efcape from Egypt, offered his fervices 
to Cambyfes, who by this time had collected the 
'Grecian and Phoenician fleets. This armament, 


* hdywver, feemed unequal to the conqueft of Egypt ; 
fund to conduct an army thither by Jand, was an 


^Herodot, l.ii# c. clli. k feq. 


30 Herodot. LuL c. iv. &c, 

under- 
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undertaking of extreme difficulty. The main ob- c H A P. 
ftacle was overcome by the experience of Phanes. ^ 
He advifed Cambyfes to purchafe the friendfhip of 
an Arabian chief, who agreed to tranfport on camels 
a fufficient quantity of water for the ufe of^the Fer- 
fians in their paflage through the defert. With 
the punftuality peculiar 41 to his nation, the Ara- 
bian fulfilled his engagement. The Perfian army 
joined the fleet before Pelufium ; that place re- 
garded as the key of Egypt, furrendered after a 
fhort fiege ; Pfammenitus was defeated in a great 
battle ; and the whole kingdom fubmitted to a 
haughty conqueror 11 , whom profperity rendered 
incapable of pity or remorfe. 

His cruel, outrageous, or rather frantic be- The Afri- 
haviour in Egypt, alarmed the neighbouring Afri- ^ Jbme 
cans, who fought to avert the tempeft from them- t0 Cam- 
felvcs by fpeedy offers of fubmiflion and tribute. byfe *‘ 
This prudent meafuro was adopted even by the 
Greek inhabitants of Cyrenaica, who had braved 
the united power of Egypt and Lybia. The Their Hif- 
African Greeks were a colony of Thera, the moll twy* 
fouthem ifland of the iEgean, and itfelf a colony 
of the Lacedaemonians During the heroic 
ages, but it is uncertain at what precife aera, the 
adventurous iflanders fettled in that part of the ' 

Synus Syrticus, which derived its name from the 
principal city, Cyrene, and which is now loft in 
the defert of Barca. Defended from Lacedaemon, * 

< 

31 Herodot. Ibid. 3 * Idem, ibid* 

* Herodot* Liv* c.duc. & feq. 

the 
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the Cyroncans naturally' prefervecl the regal form of 
j government. Under Battus, the third prince of 
that name, their territory was well cultivated, and 
their cities populous and flourifiiing. Six cen- 
turies before the Chriftian asra, they received a 
confiderable acceffion of inhabitants from the mo- 
ther country. Emboldened by this reinforcement, 
they attacked the neighbouring I.ybians and 
feized on their poffeflions. The injured craved 
affi dance from Apries king of Egypt 2S . A con- 
federacy was thus formed, in order to reprds the 
• incurfions, and to chudife the audacity of the 
European invaders. But the valour and difeipline 
of Greece, though, they yet feared to encounter 
the power of Cambyfes, and the renown of Perlia, 
always triumphed over the numbers and the fero- 
city of Africa' 6 : nor did Cyrene become tributary 
to Egypt, till Egypt itfelf had been fubdued by a 
Grecian king, and the feeptre of the Pharaohs and 
of Stfodris had puffed into the* hands of the Pto- 
lemies 7 . 

Cambyfes is faid to have died by an accidental 
wound from his own fword. Darius Hydafpis, 
the third in luccefliort to the empire, (for the fhort 
reign of the pried Smerdis deferves only to be 
mentioned in the hidory of the palace,) polfcffed 
the political abilities, but reached not the magna- 


* 4 Ilerodot. I.iv. c.clix. 

85 Herodot, ibid. Diodor. Sicul. 1 .L c.xlvi 

86 Hcrodot. ibid. & Liii. c.clxi. 

87 Strabo, 1 . ii. & Lx\ii.,p. 836. Paufan. l.i. for the hiftory of 
Cyrcn^' political and commercial, fee my Hiftory of the World chap. 3. 

nimity, 
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mmity, of Cyras. His ambition was unbounded, c H A P. 
and his avarice ftill greater than his ambition. To VI,f * 
diferiminate the charadters of the three firfl and 
tnoft illuftrious of their monarchs, the Perfians, in 
the exprefiive language of the Ealt, ftyled Cyrus 
the father, Cambyfes the mafter or tyrant, and 
Darius the broker, of the empire. The 1 ait- 
mentioned prince added the wealthy, but unwar- 
like, nations of India to his dominions. This 
important acquifition, which elofed the long feries 
of Perfian conquefts in Afia, was formed into the 
twentieth fatrapy, or great divifion of the empire. 

The other military enterprifes of this prince (as 
we ihall foon have occafion to relate) were Id's 
fuccefsful. But his reign is chiefly remarkable, 
as the fuppofed aera at which the religious and 
civil polity of the Perfians received that form 
which they afterwards invariably retained. 

Yet it muft be acknowledged, that the groatefl 
learning and ingenuity have failed in the arduous 
talk of afeertaining the age, and ftill more of ex- »itn 
plaining the dodtrine, of Zoroafter. At what- 
ever period he lived, he certainly did for the Per- 
fians, what Ilomer and Hefiod are f;dd to have 
done for the Greeks * s . His theogony ' as the Religion 
Greeks would have called it, confuted in the ex- 01 the p «* 
travagant dodtrine of the two principles, in loine * 
moral precepts, and innumerable abfurd , cere- 
monies. The magi, or priefts, who probably 
derived fome ihare of their influence from pradtifing 


Tno fup- 
poll'll 
ill r /*oio- 
tJ. 


^ See above, p. *50. 


19 Herodot. l.i. c.cxxxu* 

thofe 
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C vm ^ *^ofe occult fciences afterwards diftinguifhed by 
* — t * ■ their name, were flrongly protected by the autho- 
rity of the prophet. “ Though your good works,” 
fays the Sadder, “ exceed the lands on the fea 
fhore, or they ftars of heaven, they will all be un- 
profitable, unlefs accepted by the prieft ; to whom 
you mull: pay tithes of all you poflefs, of your 
goods, of your lands, and of your money. The 
priefts are the teachers of religion, they know all 
things, and deliver all men.” Next to the priefts, 
the royal family, and particularly the reigning 
prince, was the peculiar care of Zoroafter so . In 
their prayers and facrifices, the Perfians were not 
allowed to folicit individually for themfelves the 
prote&ion of Heaven, but only for the great king, 
and for the nation at large. In celebrating their 
religious worfhip, they employed neither altars, 
nor images, nor temples j they even derided the 
folly of fuch pra£tices in others, probably (fays 
Herodotus) not believing, like the Greeks, the 
nature of the gods to refemble that of men. On 
the fummits of the higheft mountains they facri- 
ficed to the divinity ; and the whole circle of the 
heaveps they called God. They facrificed, be- 


fjdjg£> to the elements, particularly fire, which 
tfyJy'’co»fidered as the pureft fymbol, and moft 
powerful agent, of the Divine Nature* They 
borrowed, however, the worfhip of fome other 
divinities from the Aflyrians and Arabians; for 
, of. all ancient nations, the PerTians, according 
to Herodotus, were the*moft difpofed to adopt 
cuftoms of their neighbours. They foon 


V For an account of Zoroafter and his refidence Bailra, fee Hifioiy; 
of tjie World, IWUon u. 

preferred 
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preferred the drefs, and, as an effential part of c it a P. 
drefs, the arms of the Medes to their own. When VIII » f 
they became acquainted with the Greeks, they Tt. rir 
learned the word and mod unnatural of their vices. nunnu, « 
There was fcarcely any abiurdily, or^ahy wicked- 
nefs, which they might not imbibe, from the li- 
centious caprice, the univerfal corruption, and 
the exceffive depravity of Babylon. The hardy 
and intrepid warriors, who had conquered Ada, 
were themfelves fubdued by the vices of that lux- 
urious city. In the fpace of hfty-two years, which, 
intervened between the taking of Babylon^ and 
the difgraceful defeat at Marathon, th^ fentiments, 
as well as the maimers oi the Perfians, underwent 
a total change ; and, notwilhdanding the bonded 
fimplicity of their religious worJbip, wo flail find . 
them thenceforth oppreffed by th doable yoke 
of defpotifm and fupcidition, wln r e wmbined in- 
fluence extinguifhed every generous feeling, and 
checked every manly impulle of the foul 3 '. 

The tendency towards this internal decay was , m(lw 
not perceived during the reign of Cyrus, whofe C\r». 
extraordinary abilities enabled him to fofteq the 
rigours of defpotifm, without endangering ^^au- 
thority. He committed not the whole weight ^f 
government to the infolence of fatraps, thofd' profit 
fubflitutes of defpotifm, who were ever ready to 
betray their truft, and abufe their power. 'The 
inferior governors of towns and djftri&s were ap- 
pointed and removed by himfelf, to whom -only 

P Xenoph. de Inft» Cyri, LiU. i43« 

i ’ , they 
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CHAP. they wore accountable*. By an inftitution, forne* 
V1IL what refcmbling the modern poh, he provided for 
exatl and ready information concerning the public 
occurrences in every part of his dominions. The 
vigilant fhepherd of his people, he was always 
ready to hear their petitions, to redrefs their 
grievances, and to reward their merit. Nor did 
the love of cafe or plcafuro ever interfere with the 
difeharge of his duty, in which he placed the 
greateft glory and happinefs of his reign 
tJh<ler His fucceflbrs were univerfally diflinguiflied by 
Daiiui. an exorbitant ambition, nourilhed by the immenfe 
ST* refources of their empire, which under Darius 
A. c. ?i 7 . amounted to fourteen thoufand five hundred and 
zndgnn- hxty Kubocic talents, a fum equal to three mil- 
dew- of Hons fix hundred and twenty five thoufand pounds 
iaich? 0 * hurling. Of this vafl revenue, which, confider- 
ing the value of money in ancient times, exceeded 
thirty millions at pre-font, the Creek cities on the 
coafl, together with the Carians, Lycians, -and 
feveral other nations of Afia Minor, paid only the 
thirty-fixth part, a little more than an hundred 
thoufand pounds. Befides this flated income, 
Darius might on every neceflary occafion demand 
the money and fervices of his fubje&s. His pre- 
deceffors were contented with voluntary contribu- 
tions, and a militia, 'I his prince eftablifhed ‘taxes, 
and a handing army. The number of his troops 
equalled the refources of his treafury ; and both 

corrpfpondcd to the extent of his dominions, which 

* 

Jl Xcnoph. ibid, p.230. 

comprc- 
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comprehended the greateft and moft populous na- 
tions of the earth. The barbarity of the northern 
Scythians, and the pertinacious fpirit of the Eu- 
ropean Greeks, the only enemies whom it re- 
mained for him to conquer, feemed feeble barriers 
againft the progrefs of univerfal monarchy. In the 
extenfive regions of Afia, every head bowed to the 
tiara of the great King, who in an annual progrefs 
through the central parts of his empire, fpent the 
winter in the warm plains of Babylon ; enjoyed the 
happy temperature of fpring in the city of Sufa, 
which adorned the flowery banks of the Eulacus ; 
and avoided the fummer heats in his fpacious pa- 
lace at Ecbatan, fanned by the rcfrefliing breezes 
of the Median mountains 

But Darius could not enjoy the fplendour of his 
prefent greatnefs, while a fingle nation had me- 
rited his refentment, without feeling the weight of 
his vengeance. The wandering hordes of Scythia 
have been, in all ages, formidable to the. civilized 
kingdoms of the Eaft. Thrice before the reign of 
Darius the inhabitants of that frozen region had 
over-run the finelt provinces of Afia. Fighting 
againft tbefe Barbarians, the founder of the Perfian 
empirq had loft his army and his life. It belonged 
t<^ his warlike fuccelfor to punifli the ferocity of 
that rude and uncultivated,' but bold, and high- 
minded people. With an army, it is faid, of 
feven hundred thoufand men, Darius traverfed 
Afia Minor, crofted the Thracian Bofporus, ra*, 

k * 0 ■» 

32 Xenoph. ibid. 3c Herodot# 1. Hi. c* Lxxix. 3c feq. 
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vaged Thrace, and arrived on the banks of iht' 
Danube. Meanwhile a fleet of fix hundred fail 
left the Afiatic coaft, and palling the narrow feas 
which join the iEgsean to the Euxine, coafted in a 
northern direction to the Ihores of the latter, entered 
the mouth of the Danube, and failed along that 
river until they joined the army. The Danube 
was pafied by the ufual expedient of a bridge of 
boats, which was built by the alKllance of the fleet, 
cornpofed chiefly of Grecians, who v/ere left to 
guard the work of their hands again!! the dangers 
of the elements, and the dcilruttivc rage of the 
Barbarians 3 '. 

This formidable army, collected from fo many 
difiant provinces, boldly entered the vail unculti- 
vated wilds of Scythia, in which they continued 
for five months, continually expofed to hunger 
and thirft, and the darts of the flying enemy. 
When they prepared to return from an expedition 
in which they had already loll the bell part of their 
ftrength, their good fortune, rather than their 
prudence, faved them from immediate deflruction. 
It had been agitated among the Greeks, whether 
they ought not to demolilh the bridge ; a meafure 
llrongly recommended to them by the Scythian 
tribes, who having ravaged all the adjacent country, 
expelled to revenge the invafion of the Perfians, 
by confining them, without refource, in an inhof- 
pitable defert. Miltiades, an Athenian, defeended 
from the heroit Ajax, eagerly embraced this pro- 

pofal. 


33 Herodot. I. iv. c* i. & feq. 
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pofal. He was king, or tyrant, of the city of Cardia, CHAP. 

fituate near the neck of the Thracian Cherfonnefus. , VII1 ~ 

There his uncle, of the fame name, planted a Miltiades 

Grecian colony, which uniting with the barbarous a PP ro '' cs 
. r V _ „ ° , the advice 

natives, formed a fmall community, the govern- oftheScy- 

ment of which defcended to the fon of his brother thia ? s for 
Cimon, who increafed the population of the riling hiTrefreat. 
Hate by new inhabitants from Athens. The ge- 
nerous fon of Cimon, though, like all the princes 
of tlibfe parts, he held his authority under the 
protection of Darius, preferred the recovery of 
national independence to the prefervation of per- 
lonal dignity. The other chiefs of the Grecian 
cities lillened with apparent pleafure to his argu- 
ments for deftroying the bridge, and thus deliver- 
ed thcmfelves for ever from the yoke of Perfia. 

Hiftixus, tyrant of Miletus, was alone averfe to Hiftlius, 
this bold rcfolution. He obferved to the little ‘y ™ 11 of 
tyrants of the Afiatic Greeks, “ that their own 0 p P oi« 
interfefl: was intimately connected with the fafety of t,1,s mel * 
Darius and his Perfians. Under the aufpicious fure * 
influence of that powerful people^ they each of 
them enjoyed royalty in their refpedlive common- 
wealths : but Ihould the empire of the Perfians 
fall, (and what lefs could be expe&ed from the de- 
ftruction pf Darius and his army?) the Greeks 
would i immediately difcover their partiality for re- 
publican government, banilh their kings, and re-, 
aflume liberty. The opinion of Hiltiasus pre- Hisopi- 
vailed ; the Perfians repaired the Danube : but n ‘ 011 P re - 
Miltiades, dreading their refentment, had previ- 
oully retired to Athens, where, twenty-three years i*vi. 4. 

a A a after ^ c * s * p 
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c h A P. after the Scythian expedition, he enjoyed a more 
vl!1, favourable opportunity of difplay ing his altachmem 
to die caufe of liberty, in the ever memorable 
batdc of Marathon u . 

nn If the public-fpii ital Athenian excited the hatred 
Ua. m i to and revenge, the fclfifh tyrant of Miletus deferred 
tfppci t ji C gratitude and the rewards of Darius. To 
continue the lovereign of his native city feemed 
a Ration below his merit ; he was taken into the 
confidence of Darius, and accompanying him to 
Sardis, and afterward* to Sufn, became the friend, 
couufcllor, and favourite of the great King. While 
llilliteus afted fuch a diflinguifht’d part at the 
Perfian court, his nephew Ariflagoras, to v! cm 
he had committed the government of Miletus, 
incurred the difplcafure of Aitaphernes ”, the bro- 
ther of Darius, and governor of Sardes. The 
reprefeniations of that miniflvr, he well knew, 
would be fuflicient to ruin him, both with his 
uncle, and with Darius, by whom he might be de- 
prived not only of his authority, but of his life. 
Governed by' thefe o moderations, Ariflagoras 
meditated a revolt Jft , when a mdfenger unex- 
pectedly arrived from Iliftiseus, exhorting him to 
that mcafure. The trafty Milefian, who difliked 


*+ Hcrodot. i.hr.,c. J. & feq. 

’* AnlUgoras had quart died with Megabetes, the lvinfman of 
• Jntaphernes, (fiwe both weie of the blood royal,) during a fruitlels 
expedition, in which they leeiti to have enjoyed a joint command, 
againit the. Uland of Naxos, one of the Cyclades. Herodot. 1. ii. 
c. xxviii. &feq. 

** fterodot. Lv. c. xxxvi. xxxvii. 
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the rcflraint of a court, and the uncouth manners c U A P. 
of the Pcrfians, languiflied for an honourable pre- , ‘ ^ 

tence to return to his native country ; and he faw Hi-, m- 
not any means more proper for affording fuch an 
opportunity, than the tumulrs of the Greeks, ; 
which, as lieutenant of Darius, he would pru- 
bahly be fent to quell. 1 li.*w xneffage confirmed A. c. 50*. 
the refolution of A riff agora,.-, who, as the firft afl 
of rebellion again!! the Perlhins, formally re- 
nounced all power over his fellow -citizens A f- w i, > Pv .. 
ter giving this feemingly diineorcfled proof of his ,, “ s lI ' u 
regard for the public, ho ereiled the flandard of 
freedom, which was foon lurromided by the flower tv-ifun 
of the Ionian youth; by whole aflifl.uue, rra- 
verfmg the whole coait, he aboliflv d in every 
city the authority, of kings, and proclaimed to all 
worthy to acquire it, the double blefl.ng of civil 
liberty and national independence A 

The revolt (lit., happily efloded, could not r,-i, f(1 
however h 0 maintained without more powerful 
refources than the ftrength, the bravery, and th * (^<<7 
tnthufiafm of the Afiatic Greeks, fn order to 
refill the force of the Perfian empire, which, it 
was eafy to forefoe, would foon be exerted in 
efufliing their rebellion, it was noceffary for the 
Ionians to obtain the prote&ion and co-operation 
of their brethren in Europe. 'I his important ob- 
ject was committed to the prudence and activity pf 
Ariftagofas, who having fettled the affairs of the 


* Hero dot* !. v* c. xxxvi. xxxvii 99 Herodot. L v Ctxxxvui« 

a a 3 ' £aft» 
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CHAP. Eaft, undertook, for the public fcrvice, an cm- 
. Vlg ‘ j bally into Greece. 

Hispto- Lacedaemon Hill continued, rather in name. 
Sputa 83 at however, than in reality, the moft powerful Hate 
in that country. Though their government was, 
in ltri£t language, of the republican kind, yet the 
Spartans fometimes bellowed an extraordinary au- 
thority on their kings. This degree of pre- 
eminence, more honourable than any that birth or 
fortune can bellow, the public elleem had con- 
ferred on Cleomenes. To him therefore Arifta- 
goras, after arriving at Sparta, found it riecefiary 
to apply 39 ; and in order to effect the object of his 
commiffion, he deferibed to the Spartan king the 
immenfe wealth of the Perfians, which they had 
neither virtue to enjoy, nor valour to defend. He 
painted in the warmell colours, the love of libcily 
which animated the Ionians, and their firm expec- 
tation that the Spartans would enable them to main- 
tain that political independence, which their own 
laws taught them to confider as the moll valuable 
of all human poffelfions. Their intcrell and their 
glory, he obferved, were on this occafion moll 
fottunately united .• for how much greater glory 
might be acquired by conquering Alia, than by 
ravaging Greece? and how much ealier would it 
be to defeat the light Perfian archers, than to fubduc 
the Arcadians or Argives, who knew, as well as 
the Spartans themfelves, the ufe of the fpear and 
buckler ? Their journey to Sufa, the rich capital 


j9 llerodot, 1. v, c. xlix. & Feq. 
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of the great King, would be not only fafe but chap. 
delightful. To prove this, he produced a bra- , 
zen tablet, on which, it is faid; were engraved 
all the countries, feas, and rivers of the ancient 
world. Pointing to the coaft of Afia Minor, and 
the cities of the lonians, with which Cleoraencs was 
already acquainted, he ihowed him adjoining to thefe, 
the beautiful and rich country of Lydia. Next 
to the celebrated kingdom of Croefus (he obferved) 
extended the fertile fields of Phrygia, equally* 
adapted to agriculture and pafturage. Beyond 
Phrygia lie the territories of the Capadocians, 
whom the Greeks called white ,9 Syrians. Farther 
towards the caft dwell the wealthy Cilicians, who 
pay an annual tribute of five hundred talents to the 
king ; next to them live the Armenians, abound- 
ing in cattle ; and laft of all the Matienians, bor- 
dering on the province of Ciflia, and the ilowery 
banks of the Choal'pes v: , containing the fuperb 
city of Sufa, and the invaluable treafury of Darius. 

This immenfe fpace is filled by well-inhabited 
countries, interfered by excellent roads, and fup- 
plied at proper diftances with convenient places of 
refrefhment and accommodation, even for a great 
army. Cleomenes having patiently liftened to the 
verbofe description of the Milefian, anfwered him 
with Laconic brevity, “ in three days I will de- 
cide concerning the propriety of your demand '£•* 

At the expiratioii of that time, Arilfagoras failed 
not to repair to the place appointed, where he was 

J0 From the faimefs of their complexions, compared with the mor<* 
fouthem branches of the great Syrian nation* 

Otherwife called the Eulseus, as above, p. 353. 

Jlerqdot. ibid* 

form 
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chap, foon met by the Spartan king, who afked him, in 
t V111 * . how many days they might march to Sufa i Here 
' the ufual prudence of Ariftagoras forfook him; for 
he ought not to have told the true diftancc, fays 
Herodotus, if he had wifhed to engage^the Spartans 
to accompany him. But he replied unguardedly. 
That travelling at the rate of about eighteen mill's 
a day, they might reach Sufa in three- months. 
Hit <mr- Upon this, Cleomencs, exclaimed with indignation, 
turps re- “ Milefian ftranger, you mult he gone from Sparta 
there!? before the fetting of the fun ; for you have made a 
very inaufpicious and- a very dangerous propofal, 
in advifing the Spartans to undertake a journey of 
three months from the Gri dan fea.” With this 
fevere reprimand he left Ariftagoras, and imme- 
diately returned home. The artful Milefian, how- 
ever, was not to be difeoneerted by a firft refufal. 
According to the cuftom of ancient times, when men 
endeavoured to paint to the ey e the feelings of the 
heart, he cloathed himfelf in the garment of a fup- 
pliant, and fought protection in the houfe of Cleo- 
menes. Having obtained the favour of a third 
audience, he attempted to effect by money what 
he cpuld not accomplilh by argument. But he 
found it as difficult to bribe, as it had been to per- 
fdade, the Spartan ; and although he tempted him 
with the offer of above five thoufand pounds in 
value (an immenfe fum in Greece in thofe days), it 
was impoffible, to render Cleomenes propitious to 
^.>h^ defign **. • * 


~ 41 Herodot. Lv. c.li. 
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Ariftagoras, thus ungcneroufly difmifled from c II A P. 

Sparta, had recourfe to the Athenians, from whom 

he had reafon to expcdl a more favourable recep- jj e ap pii e * 

tion. Athens was the mother-country of the t0 Athem. 

Ionian?, who formed the greated and moft didin- 

guifhed portion ot the Aliatie Greeks. The Atlte- 

niant, as a maritime date, had always maintained 

*. dolor connection than the Spartans with their 

diflant colonies ; and as they poflefied, for that 

early age, a very confiderable naval drength, they 

were not avtiie to a did ant expedition. Bdides Conflitu- 

thefe reafon s, which at all times mult Jiave had 110 tton ?f. tlwl: 

rtpubact 

fniall influence on then councils, the prefent ntua- as u*^u- 
tion of their republic was peculiarly favourable to 
the caufc of Ariffttgoras. The democratic form oiymp. 
of polity gradually extended by the progreffive 
fpirit of freedom, had been defined by the laws of * * S94 ‘ 
Solon, and confirmed by the unanimous approba- 
tion of the whole people. The public affcinbly, 
confiding of all citizens who had attained the age 
of manhood, was im eflcd with the executive, as 
well as the legiflative, powers of government. The 
nine archons were rather the miniders, than, as their 
name denotes, the governors of the republic. 

The fenate, confiding fird of four, and afterwards 
of five hundred members, was condituted by lot, 
the mod popular mode of appointment. The 
court of the Areopagus, originally entruded with 
the criminal jurifdi&ion, affirmed an extenfive con- 
troul over the behaviour and manners of the 
citizens. It confided only of fuch magidrates as 
had difeharged with approbation the duties of their 

refpe&ive 
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CHAP. refpc£Hve offices. The members were named for 
c v | 11, , life; and, as from the nature of the inftitution, 
they were perfons of a mature age, of an extenfive 
experience, and who, having already attained the 
aim, had feen the vanity of ambition, their charac- 
ters admirably fitted them for reftraining the im- 
petuous paffions of the multitude, and for Hem- 
ming the torrent of popular frenzy. Such was 
the government 43 enjoyed by the Athenians, which 
they fondly regarded as the moil; perfect of all hu- 
man inftitutions, and which was p: culiarly endeared 
to them at prefent, by the recent recovery of free- 
dom, after a long, though, in general, not a cruel 
tyranny. 

Ufnrpation The danger of tyranny is an evil neeeffarily at- 
of lNhfba- tending every democratical republic, in which, as 
('j* there is not a proper reparation between the legif- 
l./. ** lative and executive powers, the aflembly mud 
A. c. j7»- often intruft to one man thofe funttinns of govern- 
ment, which the collective body of the people are 
i'omctimes unable, and always ill qualified to excr- 
cife ; and in which, therefore, the fplendor of wealth 
may clazzle, the charms of eloquence may feduce, 
and the Combined power of policy and prowefs may 

43 I forbear treating fully of the Athenian government and laws, 
until the cdabliflument of what was called the Athenian empire. 
During more than fixty years, that republic maintained dominion 
over many hundred cities and colonies. The fate of all thefe, as 
veil as the iqceafures of independent and hoftile dates, depended on 
the proceedings of the Athenians. r i hen, and not till then, a 
thorough acquaintance with the internal conftitution and date of 
Athens will become neceflary for explaining the Uidoxicai tranlaftions 
which vtt (hall have oecafcon to record. 
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intimidate and fubdue the unfteady minds of the c H A P. 
ignorant vulgar. The fame of his Olympic vi&o- , VIU - f 
rics could not procure for Cylon 44 the fovereiguty 
of Athens ; and it is probable that many other un- 
fuccefsful candidates had afpired at this high ob- 
ject of ambition, before the arts and eloquence of 
Pififtratus, born, indeed, an ? Athenian citizen, but 
defcended from the blood of ancient kings, obtained 
poffeflion of the dangerous prize, which proved 
fatal to his family. 

What his cnlcrprifmg ability had acquired, his E_M' uiriou 
firmnefs, his vtifdom, and his moderation 4< enabled 
him long to maintain. So completely was his Olymp. 
authority eftablilhed, that on his death the govern- £ v £ 
ment defcended, as a private inheritance, to his 
fon. Refentment of a pcrfonal injury 4 " delivered 
the Athenians from the mild tyranny 47 of Hip- 
parchus; though his murderers, Hartnodius and 
Ariftogciton, were afterwards celebrated by the 
Athenians, not as the avengers of a private quarrel, 
but as the reftorere of public freedom 4 ’. His 

brother 


14 Thucyd. l.i. c.cx.wi. Plut. in Solon. 

45 Plato in Hipparth. Herodot. Thueydid. i. ao. Ariftot 
Polit. l.v. c.xii. i 

41 In this circumftance Plato agrees with Thucydides, whoib ac* 
count of the tranfadion differs widely from that rf taoft other ancient 
writers. Thueydid. Lvi. 

47 Plato, p. ^34- The orators Andocides and Ifocratee agree 
with the philofopher. Meurfius has made a careful collection of all 
the paffages relating to the Pififtratidse> in his Pififfrattw. 

nXeoj ravs'icu nor aiay ** 

4>iXr«Te A ffxa&t Kent Agtroytnap 
'On TO J TVgfliWOV JCTCWfT ov 

lertfoyxi t* A Qr t vot$ E-romo-XToy. A LCJEUS* 
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c UAP. brother Hippias fucceeding to the throne, treated 
. . his countrymen with a degree of fevirity which 

they had not hithoio ccpetienced : bisperfun and 
his government became alike odious ; he was ex- 
pelled by the afTiftance of the Lacedemonians, and 
the general indignation of an injured people, af.er 
A. C. fj8. his family had, with various interruptions, governed 
—jio. Athens fixty-eigbt years. 

Rapid fiic- The power of Athens was gre it in ancient times} 
erfs of the but it became incomparably greater after the re- 

AtUmans _ . r , r ■* 0 , 

alter the eltabliflimont of democrat:} So advantageous 

re-dbh- to the powers of tl>" human mind is the eniov nit nt 

demo- °f hbert), even m its hvlt poll. cr form, that in a 

craiv. few years aftei the tvjulfion of Hippias, the 

~so 4 ?° 9 ' Athenians acquir. d an jflcndant in Greece, which 
was fatal to their enemies painful to their rivals, 
and even dangerous to themfolv. e. They chaflifed 
the inlolenee of lit. ifLnd. rs of Eulkta and iEgina, 
who ct Mended with them in naval power; and 
humbled the pride of Thebes, v’hich rivakd 
them in militaiy glory. Favoured, *s they fondly 
.believed, by the protection cf their tutelary Mi- 
nerva, and animated as they ftrongly felt, by the 
pofleffiotii of an equal freedom, they adorned their 

« Your gloty Ihajl hit for ever, innft beloved Harroodius and 
Anftogeiton# fcp^fe ^ou Ik w the tyiant, and procured equal laws 
fof 

"obfqvation, wh’Vh is litej ally tanflated, ha*, wejghf, 
old and honeft hi fieri an as Herodotus, His word* are 
{bpqpg&f in? another pafTage : AnXot h « xar« h paw u\\% m et»- 
i Urtlyoijit* M W %% avtb^cuah « A9i}*aw *rv$amvop *t/o* 

pq r t£»pttv gr^gioiKcarrav v»a,* ccumn » tr'nwXX&xQ**'* ^ 

pKKgf irfhrw sytsorro, llerodot. Lv. c.lxxvni. 
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1 1 {#Iial with the richcft fpoils of their vanquiflied chap. 
enemies. 1 heir influence fo on extended over the , vnT ' 
northern parts of Greece j and the fame of their 
power, ftill greater than their power itielf, alarmed 
tn* ft .us and jcalouf) of the Pdoponndians. The juioufy 
■Spat tans, in particular, who had aflifled them in ° 0 p t 0 h n e n f t " 
Tailoring the democrat y, now perceived the error pm.. 
ol wlu< h they had been guilty, in promoting the 
grt ainefs of an ambitious rhal. In order to pre- 
vent 50 the dangerous coaLqucnccs of their folly, 
they fummoned to a conguis <dl the .illLs in Pe- 

ft fide*. tli * pi mfoiit the Sputnr, ami put'ruluL 

their king Cleom ms, i t d p*vite fjounds foi qturul with the 
/u'luniu Ah 1 ’ouxdaL, a pout fill fanulj , and aval* of 

tVe Piiiftratid c , hud beta b«mflu 1 Aih as during the uinipatioa of 
tie lalar. Hi *r*g icptdUdH tmd, wphout fuiccft, to icturn by 
to cl, they at luigtn had mourlc tu ft 1 it a gem. lie temple of 
LHphi having betn deft-oye l by fie, riuy (ouhaited with the 
AmphuStjons for rebuilding it, and mil ul of unploung Porme 
ftme, agiccablv to iheir conn u5t, the) built the whole fiont of 
Par in marble. Tins guieioht) giaud them the good-w ill of the 
AmplntSl) ons, briber p.omred them the tavoui of the Pythia, or 
iithu of the dhetftors of the orach , and the Lai edsemoniaus 
\ure lommanded by Apollo to dtlwei Athlfis from tyrants. This 
w is tfh<ih.d b\r Cieouienes, v ho, upon dilcoveiing the collufiou be- 
tween the oracle and the Akmaiorudae, w*as moved with great re- 
ft ntment agamft Chfthencs, the head of that family, by whom he 
and his count! y had been fo fhimcfully deceived. He therefore 
united with Jfagoras, the nval of Ckfthenes. The latter, together 
with hi* partifafti,, wfre again bandhed from Athens* But the 
Athenians perceiving it to Ue the intention qf the prevailing la&iou 
to eftablifh an oligar< hv , flew to arm.* Cleoraen s and IfagOras took 
refuge in the citadel. The thud day they furrendered on capitula- 
tion. The Lacedaemonians were allowed to retire in fafety. Ifagcn as * 
was banifhed, many pfhis paitifans executed , and the Akma?oftid«, 
headed by CldfHenes, again returned in triumph. Fr^m t&U time 
democracy, m the ftridl lenfe of die word, continued, with fhdrt in4 
teriuptions, to prevail in Athena. Heiodot. 1, V. c. fcfcv. & feq* 

Thucyd. 1. vi. c. iyitu ^ * 

loponjne&is,. 

> i 
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loponnefus, that their united wifdom might concert 
proper meafurcs for refilling, ere it was too late, 
the encroachments of the Athenians, which threat- 
ened the liberties of all Greece. Their allies 
readily obeyed the welcome fummons, and the 
deputies of the fcveral Hates having affembled in 
the Spartan forum, eagerly lillened to the fpcakers 
appointed to explain the intentions of that republic. 
The Lacedaemonian orators acknowledged the mif- 
taken policy of their country in expelling from 
Athens the family of Pififtrafus, and delivering 
the government of that city into the hands of a 
moil ungrateful populace, who had fincc treated 
them with much indignity. “ But why (they pro- 
ceeded) fiiould we relate private injuries ? Have 
they not infultcd all their neighbours ? Does not 
their pride daily incrcafe with their power ? and is 
there not rcafon to dread, that their growing am- 
bition may endanger, and at length dellroy, the 
public fafety ? In order to prevent this evil, we 
have recalled Ilippias from banifhmenr. And let 
us, therefore, by our united efforts, reinftate the 
fon of Piliflratus in that power and authority of 
which we ritoft injudicioufly deprived him.” 

The fpeech of the Lacedaemonians produced not 
the intended effedl. The Ptloponnefians, how 
jealous foever of the Athenian greatnefs, were ftill 
more jealous of the power of tyrants ; and many of 
them, who had experienced the haughtinefs of 
Sparta, \Vere not diffatisfied with beholding a rival 
to that republic in the northern divifion of Greece. 
The other deputies expreffed their diffent by filent 

difap. 
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difapprobation ; but Soficles, tlie Corinthian, de- c H A P. 
clared his fentiments at great length, in a fpcech VIII ‘ 
which alike marks the manly character of the age, 
and the youthful dawn of Grecian eloquence. 

“ Then furely, Lacedamionians, will the heavens 
fmk below the earth, and the earth tower fublime 
in the air ; men will inhabit the depths of the fea, 
and fifties will take pofieflion of the land, when 
you, formerly the . bulwarks of liberty, {hall de- 
molilh the popular governments of Greece, and 
cflabliftfc tyrannies in their room, than which no- 
thing can be more unjuft or more pernicious.** 

After this pompous exordium, rhe Corinthian pro- 
ceeded to deferibe and exaggerate the calamities 
which his own countrymen had fuffered from the 
ufurpation of Cvpfelus, and his fon Periander. 

Having related, at great length, the proud, cruel, 
and defpotic aftions of thofe princes, “ Such,” 
added he, “ are the genuine fruits of abfolute 
power; but I adjure you. by the Grecian gods! 
attempt not to re-eftablifli it in Athens. The 
Corinthians were feized with aftoniftiment, when 
they heard that you had fent for Ilippias ; I myfelf 
was amazed at beholding him in this , affeinbly ; 
yet we never fufpected that you purpofed to rc- 
ftore him, in triumph, to his much-injured city. 

If you ftill perfift in this fatal refolution, know 
that the Corrinthians difavow all part in a defign 
equally unjuft and impious s ‘.” The other depu- 
ties liftened with pleafure to the boldncfs of Soficles, 

't * 

Herodot. 1. v. oxcu. 
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c II A P. who cxprefkd the fmliments which they themfelvo*. 
t . felt, but which their j c fp ,( 3 . for the Lacedaemo- 
A. C. 504. nians obliged them to conceal. Hippias alone 
oppofed the general voice of the affembly, atteft- 
ing the fame gods w Inch his opponent had invoked, 
and prophofying, that at fome future time the 
Corinthians would repent tlieir prefent condud, 
and regret their cruel injuflice to the Ion of Pi- 
fiftratus, when their own citizens, as well as the 
reft of Greece, fhould fatally experience the dan- 
gerous ambition of Athens. This remonflrance, 
which was fo fully juftihed in the fequel, produced 
no immediate died in the affembly ; the Laceda;- 
monians finally yielded to the general requeft 
of their confedei at -s, end abftaiued from then in- 
tended innovation in the government of a Greciui 

Cl'}. 

ArtapW- 'l he dethroned piiiice, finding his caufe univer- 
nesunn- fdly abandoned by the Gwcks, fought the pro- 

«vaud» the /. - . , . _ ° 1 .. 

Athtma.is toebon of Artaphcroes, the I eruan governor of 
to lemilute Satdes. Having acquit id the confidence of this 
oivmp." fat tap, lie reprefonted to him the indolence, 
.and poifidy of his countrymen, and 
reproaches with which he loaded their 
chara&er, gained ready belief with the Perfian. 
Tl$e Athenians, who were informed of thefe in- 
trigues, font ambaffadors to Sardes, ip order to 
counteract them : but the refolution of Artaphemes 
was already taken ; and he told the ambaffadors, 
that if they’ confulted their fafety, and would avoid 
the refentment of Perfla, they mull reinftate Hip- 
pias in the throne of his father. His anfwcr had 

been 
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be°n reported to the Athenians, and the affembly 
had finally refolved to oppofe the power of the 
grcateft empire upon earth, rather than admit 
within their walls the declared v enemy of their 
liberties **. 

Precifely at this jun&ure Ariftagoras arrived at 
Athens, announced the revolt of the Afiatic Greeks 
from the government of Artaphernes, and foli- 
cited the affiftance of the Athenians, in defending 
their own colonies againft the oppreflive violence 
of the common foe. Many arguments were not 
necelfary to make the people of Athens adopt a 
meafure which gratified their favourite paffions. The 
eloquent Milefian, however, deferibed the wealth 
and extent of Perfia, the grandeur and populouf- 
nefs of its cities, and, above all, the flothful effe- 
minacy and pufillanimous weaknefs of thei^ inha- 
bitants, who, unable to fupport the ponderous 
fhield, or poife the manly lance, invited, as an 
eafy prey, the victorious arms of a more warlike 
invader. The fpeech of Ariftagoras was well fitted 
to excite the ambition and avarice of Athens. The 
affembly immediately decreed that affiftance fhould 
be font to Ionia. Twenty (hips werfe-fijtt^d out with 
all convenient fpeed, winch, reinforced- by five more 
belonging to Eretria, a town of Euboea, rendez- 
votafed in the harbour of Miletus s3 . 

Ariftagoras fpent not long time in his embafly 
to the other Hates of Greece, and foon met his 
Athenian allies at the place appointed. , It was here 

51 Hcrodot. ibid. e. xevi. !, ,Herod«t. Z. v. c. atevii. 
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CHAP, determined, that while the commander in chief 
i . regulated the civil affaire of the Ionians, his bro- 
ther Charopinus fhould conduct a military expedi- 
tion againil the wealthy capital of Lydia. The 
Athenians, delirous of teftifying their refentment 
ag.iinft the common enemy, and Hill more defirous 
of plunder, eagerly engaged in this undertaking. 
The united fleets left the harbour of Miletus, and 
failed to Ephefus, where the troops were difem- 
barked ; and, in three days, accomplifliing a 
journey of feventy miles, appeared before the gates 
of Sardes. The Perfian governor little expefted 
inch a vifit j his foldiers were not prepared to take 
the field ; and the extenfive walls of the city could 
not refill, on all fidcs, the ilrength of the befiegere. 
Artaphernes, therefore, contented himfelf with de- 
Thcv tdke fending the citadel ; while the Greeks, without 
Slides. oppofition, entered Sardes, in order to plunder the 
accumulated wealth of that ancient capital. But 
an accident prevented them from reaping the fruits 
of their fuccefs. The refentment of a rapacious 
foldier, difappointed of his prey, fet fire to the 
honfe of a Lydian, fituate on the fkirts of the 
town, which confifted, for the moft part, of very 
eombuftible materials, the houfes being all roofed, 
and many of them walled with cane ; a mode of 
building doubly dangerous in that aduft climate. 
The flames readily communicated Atom one houfe 
to another j and, in a fhort time, the whole cir- 
cumference of the place 'was furrounded with a 
wall of fire, Sardes was f>\}ilt in the Grecian, not 
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in the eaftem fafhion s+ , having, on the banks of c it a P. 
the PaCtolus, which interfered the town, a fpa- TOI * 
cious fquare, which commonly ferved for the mar- 
ket-place * 5 . Thither the Persians, driven from the 
extremities, betook themfelves for refuge againfl 
the fury of the flames. 

Arms formed part of the drefs of Barbarians 5 ’; Arc 
and the Pcrfians, who had affembled in the fquare ,a 
without any intention of making defence, dif- retreat, 
covered their own ftrength to be more than fuffi- 
cient to refill: the enemy. Meanwhile the flames 
of Sardes brought the inhabitants from all parts of 
Lydia to their affiftance. The Greeks were at- 
tacked, repelled, obliged to abandon their booty ; 
and it was not without much difficulty that they 
effected their efcape. Their retreat from Sardes 
was ftill more rapid than their march thither. It 
then appeared, that the taking and burning of the 
Lydian capital was no more than a ftroke of mili- 
tary addrefs, which fucceeded, becaufe unforefeen, 
and of which the Greeks had not fufficient ftrength 
to avail themfelves. The enemy collecting their 
whole force, purfued them to Ephefus, and de- 
feated them with great flaughter, notwithftanding 
the vigorous refiftance of the Athenians. The 
Euboean auxiliaries alio behaved with uncommon 
fpirit, headed by their countryman Eualcidcs, 
whofe Olympic victories had been highly extolled 

!> 

54 We Have already obferved* that the Perflate had not any Forum* 
or place of public refort. * 

** Herodot. L v. c. ci. & fcq. Thucydld. in proem. 
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C H A P. in the verfes of Simonides, and whofe death on 
t , this occalion was long and deeply regretted. 

Subfe- Bad fortune is commonly attended with diflen- 
quent con- (ions j n a confederate army. The allies threw the 
eonfede- blame on each other, and the Athenians returned 
»tes. home in difguft, determined no longer to endan- 
ger ” themfelves for the fake of men who emplo) ed 
fo little wifdom or valour in their own defence. 
The lonians, though deferted by their allies, and 
defeated by the enemy at land, carried on the v. ar 
vigoroufly by fea. Sailing noithwards, they re- 
duced Byzantium, and all the neighbouring cities 
on the HeHefpont, or Propontis. Their fleer then 
dire&ed its courfe to Caria, and having become 
mafter of the moft confiderable portion of that 
coaft, defeated the Phoenicians off the ifle of 
Vigorous Cyprus. The military fuccels of the Perfians en- 
oTthTper- gaged them, on the other hand, to profecute the 
fians for war by land ; and their fubfequent operations dif- 
4erebel- covere d fuch a degree of prudence and courage, 
Hon. as they feem never to have exerted on any future 
occafion. In order the more fpeedily to quafh the 
hopes of the infurgents, they formed their nume- 
rous army into three divifions, allotting to- each its 
particular department. After thefe feparate brk 
gaded had reduced the fmaller cities of the Eolians, 
Dorians, *and lonians, the three great 'branches of 
. ’ the Hellenic race, it was concerted, * that they 
^ould re-afjemble in one bodyf to att^ls:, Miletus, 
whi*m was regarded as the centre of rebellion y and 

S1 Hetodot. ibid. > 
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which, though properly an Ionic city, *was con- chap. 
fidered, on account of its great ftrength and hn- t VU1, 
portance, rather as the metropolis of the whole 
country, than as the capital of a particular pro- 
vince. This plan, fo judicioufly concerted, was 
carried into execution by three fons-in-law of Da- 
rius, Hymces, Daurifes, and Otanes ; the firft 
of whom reduced the Eolian cities; the fecond 
conquered tlie Dorians, as well as the other in- 
habitants of Caria s8 ; while Otanes, affifted by 
the counfels and bravery of Artaphernes, over- 
ran the Ionic coaft, burning and deftroying all 
before him. The milerable natives were put to 
the Iword, or dragged into captivity ; the more 
fortunate efcaped fimilar calamities, by flying to 
their Ihips, or taking refuge within the lofty walls 
of Miletus S9 . 

The time now approached for attacking that They he. 
place, which, as its harbour commanded the coaft, Ml ‘ 
it was neceflary to invert by fea and land. We oiymp. 
might, on this ogcafion, expeft to find 
the prime mover of the rebellion, dil 
fertile refources of his genius ; but, before Miletus 
was befieged, Ariftagoras was no .more. The Arifta- 
perfidious Ionian, who had perfuaded, not only 
his own countrymen, but all the Afiatic, and many ' 

of the European Greeks, that the public fafety 
‘ * 

18 After the conqueft feemed complete, Daurifes was furprifed 
and flam by Heradider, a general of the Carians. But this diiafteV 
had ne d&A on the general fortune of the mu fferodot. 1 . v, 

C.cvi. 

» Herodot. 1. v. c. cvi. evil. £ feq. 1* ’ , 
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CHAP, was the foie objeft of his concern, had never pro- 
, VI1I ‘ , bably any other end in view but the fuccefs of his 
own felfilh defigns. When Cyme ‘and Clazomene, 
two neighbouring towns of Ionia, had furrendered 
to the Perfxans, he thought it time to provide, by a 
fpeedy retreat, for his perfonal fafety ; and aban- 
doning, in its grOateft need, a country which he 
had involved in all the calamities of war, he fled, 
with his numerous partizans, to an obfcure corner 
of, Thrace, fituated beyond the reach, both of 
the Perfians, from whom he had revolved, and 
of the Grecians, whom he had betrayed. But 
while he endeavoured to fccure his eftablilhment 
there, he provoked, by his cruelty, the defpair 
of the natives, and together with the companions 
of his perfidy, perifhed miferably by the hands of 
thofe fierce Barbarians, who thus revenged what 
happened to be, for once, the common caufe of 
Greece and Perfia fn . 

t-i-uesof About this time, Hifliaeus, the Milefian, the 
kinfman and friend of Ariftagoras, arrived from 
Sufa,. commiflioned by Darius to direct, by his 
experienced wifdom and perfect knowledge of the 
country, the valour and activity of the Perfian 
generals. The birth, the education, the manners 
of this Angular man, together with the itrong 
partiality of.£ w| Ey Greek in favour of his native 
; land, i fljjjp lave afforded good rea'fon to. the Per- 
' $ an f u fp e< ^ his ‘fidelity : he indeed fuf- 

pe^e ^ Titt Wt the artful addrefs, the warm pro- 

*° Herodot. 1. v. c.^xxlv. exxv, exxvi. 
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feffions, the fubtle infinuation of Hiftiaeus, eafily c H A P. 
overcame every prejudice which his fituation and VItr - 
character made it natural to conceive againft him. ~'~' J 
He was fent to affift the army of Darius, his be- 
nefactor, in crulhing the Grecian rebellion ; but 
his real intention was to take upon himfelf the 
conduct of that rebellion, and to raife his own 
greatnefs on .the ruins of the Perfian power. As 
he palfed to the coaft of Alia Minor, his intrigues 
produced a confpiracy at Sardes, which was covered 
by the vigilance of Artaphernes, and occafioned 
the deftruftion of his accomplices. Hiftiseus made 
a feafonable retreat to the Ionian Ihore 6I , where he 
hoped to be received with open arms by his ancient 
friends. But the Milefians, remembering his former 
tyranny, and the recent bafenefs of his nephew 
Ariftagoras, fhut their gates againft him. He fought 
admilfion into Chios, but without better fuccefs. 

The Lelbians, with much difficulty, lent him eight 
veffels, which he employed againft the enemy in the 
Euxine ; but he was taken by the Perfxans, and Ills death., 
crucified at Sardes, having performed nothing im- 
portant towards changing the fortune of a war, 
which had been undertaken by his advice, and 
fomented by his ambition ® 5 . 

Meanwhile, the Perfian fleet and army furrounded The ^ 
the walls of Miletus. We are not informed of the of Miletus 
exaft . number of their land forces, which cpnfift- 
ing of all the united garrifons in thofe parts, mult 
have gready exceeded any flrength which the Ach 

il Herodot. 1. v» c.ii. & feq. 62 Herodot. ibid. 
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CHAP, exhaofted Greeks could bring into the field. Their 
v | _ ^ j fleet, coippofed of » Phoenicians, Cilicians, and 
Egyptians, amounted to fix hundred fail ; befides a 
confiderable naval force belonging to the ifle of 
• Cyprus, which, having co-operated dui mg one 
' year with the Ionian infurgents, had teccnth lub- 
The Gre. ra {(t et j t0 Darius. In order to deliberate concern- 

cians de- # 7 

termrne to ing the means of oppofing this mighty armament, 
defend it t jj e Grecians affembled in the Panionian council, 

to the hft , . . , , , , 

extremit y; where it was unanimoufly refolved, that no attempt 
lhould be made to refill the Perfians by J^tnd : the 
citizens of Miletus alone were exhoi ted to dexend 
their walls to the lalt extremity, under the con- 
duct of Pythagoras, a perfon of great rank and 
and to op- eminence in their republic. While every dibit 
enemyby lhould be exerted for maintaining this ftrong hold 
f“- of Ionia, it was determined that the Grecian fleet, 
the lalt and only hope of the nation, lhould affemble 
at the fmall illand of Lade, lying off the harbour 
of Miletus,! and offer* battle to that of the Per- 
fians ® s . When all their forces were collected at 
the appointed rendezvoi^, they amounted to three 
hundred and fifty-three* fliips, which, containing, 
each fct a medium, a complement of above two 
hundred mep, made the whole amount to a*number 
fuffirietitly fefpe&able, and which, had they all 
remained firm and unanimous in the common 
caufe, mighlt, perhaps, have 1UI1 rendered them 
victorious.' Such, at was the opinion of the 
P^rfian <pram^ders, who, when informed of the 
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flrength of the Grecian fleet, defpaired of con- c ®A f. 
quering it by open force, and endeayoured to effeS » 
by policyt what they could not accomplifh by 
valour. Calling together tbe Ionian tyrants, who, after The Per, 
being expelled their dominions by Ariftagoras, had tftn ^ t0 
taken refuge with the Medes, and a&ually follow- difumt* 
ed the flandard of Darius, they reprefented to thofe t3iem> 
banifhed princes, that now was the time to fhew 
their attachment to the lervice of the Great Bang. 

For this purpofe they were inftru&ed, each of them, 
to perfuade, by mefiage or a perfonal interview, 
the lubjefts whom he had formerly commanded, to 
defert the Grecian confederacy ; to acquaint them, 
that if they complied with this propofai, their 
houfes and temples fhould be fpared,' while thofe of 
their more obftinate allies would be deftrOyed by 
the flames j that their republics fhopld be* treated 
with great lenjty, and even received into lavour, 
while their countrymen who refilled, twpuld inevi- 
tably be reduced into fervitud^jjt &gf|^yquth dif- 
graced by caftratioo ; their Virgi^f traniport^d to 
Ba&ria, to fatisfy the lull of Bart&nWsj l&eir 
country, which codtalfk^d k evety' thingptt<^|e£r 
to them, their temples, their flatues, their OjSI.' 
cles, and the tombs of their anceftors, beflowed 
on fome more deserving and Ids ^ rebellious 
people. k 

Thefe infidious reprefentations, however* pro- without 
duced not any immediate e#e&. Each con^mbiuty, jr** 13 ** 
believing that they alone ware folidred , *’ 

the common caufe, fcorned, on £&&ptt of thdr * 
private advantage, to defert the gear**! intereft of 
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the confederacy, and next day they called a coun- 
cil of war, to confider of the means proper, not 
for appealing the wrath, but for reiifting'the arms, 
of the Perfians. ... 

In this council, where no diftinclion of perfons 
prevailed, every individual had full liberty to pro- 
pofe his opinion. That of Dionyfius, a Phocaean, 
met with the approbation of the affeinbly. “ Our 
“ fortunes,” faid he, <£ O Ionians ! Hand on a 
** needle’s point. We rauft either vindicate our 
“ liberty, or fuffer the ignominious punilhment of 
‘ c fugitive Haves. If we refufe prefent labour and 
“ danger, we lna.ll be expofed to eternal difgrace ; 
“ but the toils of a few days will be compenfated 
“ by a life of freedom, of glory, and of happinefs. 
“ Submit, therefore, to my direction, and I will 
il pledge my life, that, if the gods declare not 
ts againlt us, the enemy will either decline the 
“ engagement, or, engaging, be lhamefully de- 
“ feated.” The Greeks, confcnting to fubmit to 
the difcipline" of Dionylius, he, every day, ar- 
ranged the fleet in three divifions : towards the 
eaft extended the right wing, confifting of eight 
Ihips of the Milelians, twelve belonging to Priene, 
and three, which formed the whole ftrength of the 
ftnall republic of Myus. The centre confifted of 
an hundred prime failors, furnilhed by. the Chians, 
feventy from Lefbos, and a few Ihips, feftt by the 
little cities of Erythrasa, Phocsea, and Teios. The 
Samians, alone, with fixty fail, formed the left 
wing td the weft ward. „••••' 


In 
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In ancient times the fuccefs of a naval engage- CHAP, 
ment principally depended on the activity of the , Vllt ' , 
rowers and the lkill of the pilots, whole objedt it His regu- 
always was to dart, with great violence, the fharp 
beak or prow of thfeir own Ihips againll: the fides a while ; 
of the enemy. Sometimes at one ftroke, more 
frequently by repeated alfaults, while they them- 
felves, with wonderful dexterity, eluded fuch -a 
Ihock, they fluttered or funk the veffel of their 
opponents. By their continual exercife in naviga- 
tion, the Greeks had acquired fuch proficiency in 
managing their gallies, that their movement de- 
pending, not on the external impulfe of the wind, 
but on the active principle within, refembled the 
rapid motion of a filh in its native element. Con- 
ftant pradbice, however, was neceflary to maintain 
this fuperiority, and Hill more to preferve their 
bodies in a capacity for labour, which, on account 
of the foftnefs of the climate, and the heat of the 
feafon, were, ready to melt away in floth and de- 
bility. The prudent Phocaean, therefore, com- 
manded them often to change their Rations, habi- 
tuating the failors to the labour of the oar, and 
the reftraints of difcipline, which he allured them 
would, by habit, become eafy and agreeable. For 
feven days they cheerfully obeyed his commands : 
but at length the warmth of the feafon rendered 
their exertions ; too great for their ftrength. Dif- but At- 
tempers broke out in the fleet. The Greeks, al- continue<L 
ways averfe to every lhadow of abfolute authority, 
complained at firft in fecret murmurs, and after- 
wards in licentious clamours, of ; the intolerable 

3 * - hardlhips 
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C vJlf P hardships impofed on them by the feverity of 
■ — —Vj an infolent Phocasan, who, though he brought 
only three fhips to the common defence, had 
afiumed an arbitrary dire&ion in all their af- 
fairs. Governed by thefe fdhtiments, they re- 
fufed any longer to obey his commands, landed on 
the fhore of Lade, formed a camp on the ifland, 
and, fitting under the fhade of their tents, dif- 
dained the ufeful labours to which they had hitherto 
fubmitted. 

The The Samians, who faw and dreaded the confe- 

defeated >» t l uence tljis general diforder, privately accepted 
afeafigit. the propofal 'which hatl been made them by the 
Perfians. Tlieir perfidy brought deilruftion on 
the common caufe $ for, in the engagement which 
followed foon after, they hoiftod fail and deferted 
the line. The Lcfbians followed their example. 
Among thofe, however, who obtained immortal ho- 
nour, by adhering to the caufe of Greece, were 
eleven captains of Samian veffels, who detefted 
the treachery of their companions, and defpifed the 
fignals of their admirals ; on which account they 
were rewarded, at their return, by; the community 
of Samos, with a pillar and infeription, tranfmit- 
ting their Janies, with eternal renown^ to_ po- 
fterity. * But, of all the Greeks, the phians ac- 
quired greateft gjory on v that mepiorabj^ day: 
notwithftancling their inferior ftrength, they de- 
fended themfelves to the laft extremity, and ren- 
dered the*'vl&ory late and dear to the Perfians. 
Miletus The naval defeat was foon followed by the taking 
taken. of Miletus, which furrendered in the fixth year 

from 
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from the commencement of the revolt. The chap. 
Perfians made good the threats which they had , VI * K t 
denounced againft the obftinacy of their enemies, oiymp. 
Samos alone, at the price of its perfidy, obtained * 
the fafety of its houfes and temples. Thofe of all DiTperfUm 
the other communities were burnt* to the ground. ^ th £ 
The women and children were dragged into capti- and ^fo. 
vity. Such of the Milefian citizens as efcapcd not lauon of 
by flight, were either put to the fword, or carried |^ ir coun ‘ 
into the heart of Afia, and finally fettled in the 
territory of Ampe, near the mouth of the Tygris 
In other places, men of a timid or melancholy 
complexion continued to brood over the ruins of 
their ancient feats. The more enterprifing failed 
to Greece, to the coafl: of Italy and Sicily, and to 
the Greek colonies in Africa. Probably not a 
few betook themfelves to piracy, among whom 
was Dionyfius the Phocasan, who plundered the 
Tufcan and Carthaginian veffels, always fparing 
the Grecian. The Perfian fleet wintered at Mi- 
letus, and next fpring fubdued the iflands of Chios, 

Leflbos, and Tenedos 6 \ Thus were the Afiatic 
Greeks conquered for the third rime, once by the 
Lydians, and twice by the Perfians. 

But notwithftanding thefe repeated fhocks, which j 0 „ia j*. 
fubjeded the inhabitants of Ioriia to fuch dreadful » 
calamities, that delightful country foon recover- underlie 
ed its ancient populoufriefs ,and fplendour. The Peri5 «» 
Perfian > government, having fufficiently pnnifhed ^ r ° ~ 

the rebellion, gradually relehted. The Ionians 

i * • * *'< * 

% 

* ** Herodot. L «. c. xAi, Sc teq. 
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became an objeft of care and protection to Darius. 
Ufeful regulations were made for maintaining the 
public peace, as well as for fecuring the lives and 
properties of individuals. The face of the country 
began once more to fmile ; the cities being built 
of flight materials, were eafily repaired j while the 
exuberant fertility of the foil, the attractvie beau- 
ties of the profpeft, the charms of the climate, 
and the convenience of the harbours (an advan- 
tage of which the Pcrfians knew not how to avail 
thcmfelves), fpeedily collected the Gieeks into 
their ancient habitations. Even thole places which 
had been defected or deftroyed, emerged from the 
gloom of defolation, and aflumed the cheerful ap- 
pearance of indufliious activity. And fuch was 
the attachment of the Greeks to their native land, 
and fuch their ambition to adorn it, that the labour 
of a few years repaired the dellrudive ravages of 
the Barbarians. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Refentmcnt of, Darius again/I Greece- — Maritime 
Expedition of Mardonius.—lnvafion of Greece 
by Datis and Artaphernes. — Bailie of Marathon . 

■ — Tranf actions in the Interval between that 
Battle and Xerxes's Invafion . — The Invafion of 
Xerxes. ~ Battle of Thermopylae. , 

1 n attempting to give the reader a general, but c n a i\ 
tolerably complete, view of the ancient lliftory i 
of Greece,- it was often neceflury to haverecourfe r nti . 0(1 . J( . 
to very obl'cure materials } to arrange and combine tlfin to the 
the mutilated fragments of poets and mythologifts ; ^oPferfiLi 
and to trace, by the eftablilhed principles of cri- mvaiion. 
tical conje&ure, and the certain, becaufe uniform, 
current of human paflions, thofe events and tranf- 
adfions which feem moft curious and important. 

In this fubfequent part of my work, the difficulty 
confifts, not in difeovering, but in feledtiftg, the 
materials ; . for the magnificent preparations, the 
fplendid commencement, and the unexpected iffue, 
of the Ferfian war, have been related with the 
utmoft accuracy of* defeription, and adorned by the 
brighteft. charms of eloquence. The Grecian' 
poets, hiftorians,. and orators, dwell with com. 
placence on a theme* n ot lefs important’ than ex* 
tenfive, and equally adapted to difplay their own 
abilities, and to fatter the pride of their country*- 

• The 
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. The variety of their inimitable performances, ge- 
, nerally known and ftudied in every country con- 
verfant with literature, renders the fubjeft familiar 
to the reader* and difficult to the writer. Yet does 
the merit of thofe performances, however juftly 
and univerfaBy admired, fall Ihort of the extraor- 
dinary exploits which they deferibe ; exploits 
which, though ancient, ftill prcDrve a frefli and 
unfading lulire, and will remain to the lateft 
ages, precious monuments of that generous magna- 
nimity* which cherilhes the feeds of virtue, in- 
fpircs the love of liberty, and animates* the fire of 
patriofm. 

The memorable tragedy (to adopt on this oc- 
cafion an apt allufion of Plutarch), which aided 
in the eternal dilgrace of the Perfian name, may 
be divided, with propriety, into three piincipal 
adts. The firft contains the invafion of Greece by 
Darius’s generals, Dads and Artaphernes, who 
were defeated in the battie of Marathon. r Ihe 
fecond confifts in the expedition, undertaken ten 
years dftefwards by Xerxes, the fon and fuccdlor 
of who fled precipitately from Greece, 

of his fleet near the ifle of Salanus. 
The^wKU* and concluding aft, is the deftruftion 
Of tfr^Jinian armies in the bloody fields of My- 
cal£ ahdJPlalea ; events concurring on the fame day, 
and which happened nearly two years after Xerxes’s 
ttiumphal entry into Greece. 

The c ;^>lete reduftion of the ififurgents on the 
Afiatic coaft, prompted Darius to take vengence 
j£tt fuch Greeks as had encouraged and affifted the 

- unfuc- 
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nnfuccufbful rebellion of his fubje&s. The proud c H a P. 
monarch of the Kail, when informed that the citi- IX * 
'eus of Athens had co-operated with the Ionians in 
the taking and burning of Sardis, difcovered 
evident marks of the moll furious refentment : 

(hooting an arrow into the air, he prayed that 
heaven might aftift him in punifhing the audacious 
infolcncc of that republic; and every time he fat 
down to table, an attendant reminded him of the 
Athenians, left the delights of eaftern luxury 
fliould feduee him from his fell purpofe of re- 
venge 

The execution of his defign was enlrufted to Unfm- 
Mardonius, a Perfian nobleman of the firft rank, 
whofc perfonal as well as hereditary advantages, Mar<io- 
had entitled him to the marriage of Artazoftra 
daughter of Darius ; and whofe youth and inexpe- ixxi. 4. 
Aence were compcnfated, in the opinion of his A ‘ c ‘ 493 " 
mafter, by his fuperior genius for war, and innate 
love of glory. In the fecond fpring after the cruel 
puniflnnent of the Ionians, Mardonius approached 
the European coaft with an armament fufficient to in- 
fpire terror into Greece. The rich ifland of Thafus, 
whofe golden mines are faid to have yielded a revenue 
ofnenilythrce hundred talents, fubmitted to his fleet; 
while his land forces added the barbarous province ' 
ofMacedon to the Perfian empire. But having w h 0 lofes 
(leered fouthward from Thafus, the whole arma* 
ment was overtaken by a ftorm, and almoft wholly 
deftroyed, while endeavouring to double the 


VOI,. # 


1 Herodot. 1. v. c. cv. & feq. 
C C 
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CHAP, promontory of mount Athos, which is connected 
, rc* . with the Macedonian Ihore- by a low and narrow 
neck of land, but forms a long and lofty ridge in 
the fea. Three hundred veffels were dalhed againft 
the rocks; twenty thoufand men perilhcd in the 
waves. This difafter totally defeated the defign 
of the expedition : and Mardonius, having recovered 
the lhattered remains of the fleet and army, re- 
turned to the court of Perfia, where, by flattering 
the pride, he averted the refentment of Darius ; 
while he reprefented, that the Pcrfian forces, in- 
vincible by the power of man, had yielded to the 
fury of the elements ; and while he deferibed and 
exaggerated, to the aftonifhnient and terror of his 
countrymen, the exceflive cold, the violent tem- 
pers, the monftrous marine animals, which dif- 
tinguilhed and rendered formidable thofe diftant 
and unknown feas *. 

Succeeded The addrefs of Mardonius refeued him from 
andArta- P un iihment » but his misfortunes removed him 
phemes. from the command of Lower Afia. Two generals 

u!S np * were a PP°* nte d in his room, of whom Datis, a 

A.c.490. Mede, was the more diftinguHhed by his age and 
experience, while Artaphcrnes, * a Perfian, was the 
more confpicuous for his rank and nobility, being 
descended of the royal blood, and fon to Arta- 
phemes, governor of Sardes whofc name has fre- 
quently occurred ip the prefent hiftory. That his 
lieutenants might appear with a degree of fplendour 
fuitable to the majefty of Perfia, Darius aflembled 

1 Hcrodot* 1. vi. c. \lm. & feq. 
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an army of five hundred thoufand men 3 , eonfift- chap. 
ingof the flower of the provincial troops of his , , 

extenfive empire. * The preparation of an ade- Their 
quate number of tranfports and lhips of war, oc- 
cafioned but a lhort delay. The maritime pro- 
vinces of the empire, Egypt, Phoenicia, and the 
coafts of the Euxine andiEgasan feas, were com- 
manded - to • fit out, with all poffible expedition, 
their whole naval ftrength : the old veffels were re- 
paired, many new ones were 'built, and in the 
courfe of the fame year in which the preparations 
commenced, a fleet of fix hundred fail was ready 
to put to fea. This immenfe armament the Per- 
fian generals were ordered* to employ in extend- 
ing their conquefts on the fide of Europe, in fub- 
duing the republics of Greece, and more parti- 
cularly in chaftifing the infolence of the Eretrians 
and Athenians, the only nations which . had con- 
fpired with the revolt of the Ionians, and' aflifted 
that rebellious people in the deftruftion of Sardes. 

With refped to the other nations which might be 
reduced by his arms, the orders of Darius were 
general, and the particular treatment of the vah- 
quiihed was left to the difcretion of his lieutenants j 
but concerning the Athenians and Eretrians, he 
gave the moft pofirive commands, that their ter- 
ritories ihotdd be ‘laid ivafte, their, houfes and 

temples ; ftuttied ordeifibliflial, and their periods 

• v ; • . t c ■; 

3 Befides Herodotus, Autarch, - and Diodorus Siculus, this expe- 
dition is related by Lyftas, Orat* Funeb* Ifocrat. Panegyr* Plato, 

Menex. Pau&n. Kx* c*xx. Juftin, l.ii. c. ix. . Com. Nep?s, 
in Milt» \ ■' '\/ A 'V 

~ cos ' ^carried 
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CIIAP. carried into captivity to the caftern extremities of 
t IXt his empire. Secure of effecting their purpofe, his 
generals were furnifhed with a great number of 
chains for confining the Grecian prifoners ; a 
haughty preemption (to ufe the language of anti-* 
quity) in the fuperiority- of a man over the power of 
fortune, which on this, as on other occafions* was 
punifhed by the juft vengeance of heavcw 
They The Perfian fleet enjoyed a profperous voyage 

Cyclades, to Samos, from whence they were ready 

to proceed to the Athenian coaft. The late dif 
after which befel the armament commanded by 
Mardonius, deterred them from purfuing a direct 
courfe along the fhores of Thrace and Macedonia : 
they determined to fteer in an oblique line through 
the Cyclades, a clutter of feventeen frnall iflands > 
lying oppofite to the territories of Argos and 
Attica. The approach of fuch an innumerable 
hoft, whofe tranfports darkened the broad furface 
of the Eg<ean, (truck terror into the unwarlike in* 
habitants of thofe delightful iflands. The Naxians 
took refuge in their inaccefiible mountains ; the 
natives of Delos, the favourite refidence of Latona 
and her divine children, abandoned the awful ma- 
jefty of their temple, which was overihadowed by 
the rough and lofty mount Gynthus. Paros 4 , 

famous 


4 Tli€ marble of Paros was iuperior in whitenefs, and thefinenefr 
of its grain, to the hard fparkling veins of mount Pentelicus in At- 
tica; which, from the fize and brilliancy of its component particles, 
fq&iewhat refembling fait, is called by the Italians marmo falino. Thefe 
t^pyJcihds of marble were always the rfioft valued by the Greeks ; 
bijlhe marble of 'Paros wa.«. preft rred by artifts, as -'vJclding more 

' eafily 
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famous for its marble ; Andros s , celebrated for its 
vines ; Ceos, the birth-place of the plaintive Simo- 
nides ; Syros, the native country of the ingenious 
and philofophic Pherecydes ; Ios, the tomb of 
ITomer ; the induftrious Amorgos 7 j as well as all 
rite other 8 iflancls which fttrrounded the once facred 
lhorcs of Delos, either fpontaneoufly offered the 
ufual acknowledgment of earth and water, as a tef- 
timony of their friendftiip, or fubmitted, after a 
feeble refiftance, to the Perfian arms 

The invaders next proceeded weftward to the 
ifle of Euboea, where, after almofl a continued 
engagement of fix days, their ftrength and num- 
bers, affifted by the perfidy of two traitors, finally 
prevailed* over the valour and obftiuacy of the 
Kretrians ,0 . 

Hitherto 


oafdy to the graving-tool, and on account of the homogeneoufnefs 
Oi its parts, lefs apt to fparkle, and give falfe lights to the ftatue. 
The works of Parian marble, in the Farnefian palace at Rome, are 
mentioned by Winkelman, Gcfchich tender kunll des Alterthums-, 
l.i. c. a. 

4 The wines of Andros and Naxos were compared to neftar. See 
Athenaius, l. i. 

J Strabo, 1. x. 8c PIin. 1. i’v, Paufanias (in Phocic.) fays, that 
Climenes, the mother of Homer, was a native of the iile of Ios ; 
and Aultis Gellius, 1. ill. alTerts, on the authority of Ariflotlc, 
that this iiland was the birth-place of Ilomer himfelf. 

7 Amorgos was long famous for the robes made there, and 
diftinguifhed by its name. Suid. ad voc. They were dyed red, 
with a fpecies of lichen which abounds in that iiland, and which 
was formerly uled by the Engliih and French in dying fear let, 

8 Herodot. 1. vi. c. 94 . 

9 Herodot. l.vi. c. 101 . 8c feq. 

,c The prefent deplorable Hate of thefc once fortunate iilands may 
be feen in Toumefort, the moil learned of travellers. Defpotifm, a 

cc 3 * double 
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Hitherto every thing was profperous ; and had ’ 
the expedition ended with the events already related, 
it would have afforded to the great king juft matter 
of triumph. But a more difficult talk remained, in 
the execution of which the Perfians (happily for Eu- 
rope) experienced a fatal reverfe of fortune. After 
the redudion of .Euboea, the Athenian coafts, 
feparated from that ifland only by the narrow ftrait 
of Euripus, feemed to invite the generals of Darius 
to an eafy conqueft. They readily accepted the 
invitation* as the punifhment of Athens was the 
main objeft "Which their mafter had in view when 
he fitted out his feemingly invincible armament. 
The n>eafures which they adopted for accomplifh- 
ing this defign appear abundantly judicious: the 
greater part of the army was left to guard the 
iflands which they had fubdued ; the ufelefs mul- 
titude of attendants were tranfported to the coaft 
of Afia; with an hundred thoufand chofen infantry, 
and a due proportion'’ of horfe, the Perfian gene- 
rals fet fail from Euboea, and fafely arrived on the 
Marathonian Jhore , a diftrict of Attica about thirty 
miles from the capital, confifting chiefly of level 
ground, and therefore admitting the operations of 
cavalry, which formed the main ftrerigth ^of the 
Barbarian army, and with which the Greeks were 
very poorly provided. Here the ; Perfians pitched' 
the|r catnpi by the advice ; of^ippias,‘ the bsiniflied 


ibk fuperftition (the Grecian and Mahommedaty) pirates, ban- 
V/and peftilehcei have not yet depojndated the Cyclades, which 
ipeftively contain three, five, ten* and the largdl twaaty thoufand 

king 
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king of Athens ”, whofe perfect knowledge of the CHAP, 
country, and intimate acquaintance with the affairs : ^ 

of Greece, rendered . his opinion on all occafions 
refpedtable.. 

Meanwhile the Athenians had raifed an army, TheAthe- 
and appointed ten generals, with equal power, 
chofen, as ufual, from the ten tribes, into which for their 
the citizens were divided. Their obftinate and defcnce * • 


almoft cpnftant hoftilities with the Phocians, the 
Thebans, and their other northern neighbours, 
prevented them from entertaining any hopes of 
afliftance from that quarter : but, on the firft ap- Demand 
pearance of the Perfian fleet they fcnt a meffenger j^ ance 
to Sparta, to acquaint the fenate of that republic spana. 
with the - immediate danger that threatened them, 
and to. explain how much it concerned the intereft, 
as well as the honour of, the Spartans, who had 
acquired juft pre-eminence among the Grecian 
ftates, not to permit the deftruftion of the moft, 
ancient and the mbft fplendicLof the Grecian cities. 

The fenate and affembly ajpproved the juflice of 
this demand ; they colle£ted their troops, and Teem- 
ed ready, to afford their rivals, whofe danger now 
converted them into allies, a fpeedy and effe&ual 
relief. But it was only the ninth day of the 
month y and an ancient, unaccountable, and there- 
fore the more refpe&ed* fuperftition prevented die 
Spartans from taking the field, before the fall of 
the moon i% . 4 When that period fliould arrive, . 


tr Thtjcyd* L vi. lix. Herodot. 1 ubi fupra. '• ' 

‘VjStoabo; 1. 4# p» 6iJ; and Herodot, ibid, 
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they promifed to march, with the utmoft expedi- 
tion, to ,the plains of Marathon. 

Meanwhile the Athenians had been reinforced 
by a thoufand chofen warriors from Plataea, a fmall 
city ofBaeotia, diftant only nine miles from Thebes. 
The independent i'pirit of the Plataeans rendered 
them as defirous of preferving their freedom, as 
they were unable to defend it againlt the Theban 
power. But that invaluable poffeffion, which their 
own weaknefs would have made it necelfary for 
them to furrender, the protection of Athens en- 
abled them to maintain, and in return for this 
ineltimable favour, they difeovered towards their 
benefactors, on the prefent as well as on every 
future occafion, the fmcerelt proofs of gratitude 
and refpect. The Athenian army, now read) 
to take the field, confided of about ten thoufand 
freemen, and of probably a dill greater number 
of armed {laves. The generals might certainly 
have collected a larger body of troops ; but the) 
feem to have been averfe to commit the fafety of 
the date to the fortune of a finglc engagement ; 
neither would it have been prudent to leave the 
walls of Athens, and the other fbrtrefi.es of Attica, 
altogether naked and defencelefs. It had been a 
matter of deliberation in the afiembly, whether 
they ought not to Hand a liege rather than venture 
a battle. The Athenian fortifications, indeed, had 
not attained that ftrength which they afterwards 
acquired, yet they might have long refilled the 
rtlefs affaults the Perfians ; or had the latter 
* t poffeffion / e ’ walls, the long, narrow, and 

■ winding 
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winding ftreets ,s of Athens would have enabled a c H A P. 
final 1 number of men to make an obftinate, and t t 
perhaps a fuccefsful defence, againft a fuperior but 
lefs determined enemy. But all hopes from this 
mode of refiftance were damped by the confider- 
ation, that an immenfe hoft of Fcrfians might fur- 
round their city on every fide, intercept their fup- 
plies, and, inltead of conquering them by aflault, 
reduce them by famine. At the fame time Mil- The Athc- 
tiades, one of the ten generals, whofe patriotifm 
and love of liberty we have already had occafion by Mil- 
to applaud, animated his countrymen with the 10 
defire of victory and glory. This experienced battle, 
commander knew the Perfians ; he knew his fel- 
low citizens; and his difcerning fagacity had formed 
a proper eftimate of both. 

The Athenians were few in number, but chofen His mo- 
men; their daily practice in the gymnaftic had 
given them agility of limbs, dexterity of hand, the miH- 
and an unufual degree of vigour both of mind and 
body. Their conftant exercife in war had inured t he Athe- 
them to hardfliip and fatigue, accuftomed them m:ms » 
to the ufeful reftraints of difeipline, and familiariled 
them to thofe fkilful evolutions which commonly 
decide the fortune of the field. Their defenfive 
as well as offenfive armour was remarkably com- 
plete; and an acknowledged pre-eminence over 
their neighbour^, had infpired them with a mili- 
tary enthufufm, which on this occafion was doubly 
animated, in defence of their freedom and of their 

»» Ariftotlc informs us, that this was the ancient mode of building, 
in all the cities of Greece. Aiustot. Polit. 

country. 
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country. In their pertinacious ftruggles with each 
other, for whatever men hold moft precious, the 
Greeks, and the Athenians in particular, had 
adopted a mode of military arrangement which 
cannot be too highly extolled. Drawn up in a 
clofe and firm phalanx, commonly fixteen deep, 
the impetuous vigour of the moft robuft youth 
held the firft ranks ; the lall were clofed by the 
fteady courage of experienced veterans, whofe re- 
fentment againft cowardice feemed more terrible 
to their companions than the arms of an enemy. 
As the fafety of the laft ranks depended on the 
a&ivity of the firft, their united affaults were 
rendered alike furious and perfeveriug, and hardly 
to be refilled by any fuperiority of numbers 14 ,* 

The 


14 The attention given by the Gi eeks to the relative difpofition of 
line ranks, according to the ieipc<5h\e qualities of the men who 
COjUpofed them, introduced certain rules in ancient tallies, which 
woiild be unneceiTary in the modern. 1 o convert the rear into the 
front, a modem army has only to face about, becaufe it is not very 
material in what order the ranks are placed. But we learn from the 
tallies of Arrian, that the Greeks had contrived three other ways 
of attaining this purpofc, in all of which the fame front was uni- 
formly predated to the enemy. — The firft was called the Macedonian . 
In (hi* the file-leader faced to the right-about; without ftu- 

rittg Irom*hjs place; the other men in the file 'pafled behind him, 
and, after & certain number of paces, alfo faced about, and found 
themfelves in their refpedlive plaqesw— The fecond was called the Cre - 
tan* In this, the file-leader not only faced about, but paced over the 
depth of the phalanx. The left Mowed him, and the whole found 
themfelves ui 4 the fame place as before* the ranks only reverfed. — 
The third called the Lacedemonian* which was ppcifely die op- 
ppfit^of the firft. In the Lacedaemonian evolution the bringetvup, or 
left men In each, file, whom the Greek#called a/joyt*, faced about, 
then halted. T*he file-leader faced about, and paced over twice the 
depth of the phalanx, the reft following him; the whole thus found 

them- 
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The Perfians (for under the name of Perfians c H A P.’ 
are comprehended the various nations which fol- IX * ^ 
lowed the ftandard ofDatisand Artaphernes) were md of the 
not deticient in martial appearance, nor perhaps rerfian *- 
intirely deftitute of valour, being feletted with 
care from the flower of the Afiatic provinces. But, 
compared with the regularity of the Greek bat- 
talions, they may be regarded as a promifeuous 
crowd, armed in each divifion with the peculiar 
weapons of their refpe&ive countries, incapable of 
being harmonized by general movements, or united 
into any uniform fyftem of military arrangement. 

Darts and arrows were their ufual inftruments of 
attack j and even the moll completely armed 
trufted to fome fpecies of miffile weapon. They 
carried in their left hands light targets of reed or 
ofler, and their bodies were fometimes covered 
with thin plates of fcaly metal ; but they had not 
any defenfive armour worthy of being compared 
with the firm corfelets, the brazen greaves, the 
mafly bucklers of their Athenian opponents. The 
braveft of the Barbarians fought on horfeback ; 


themfeives with the fame fiont towards the enemy, the ranks only 
Overfed. The, difference between thefe tluee evolutions (onfifted in 
this, that the Macedonian, where the file-leader flood fhil, and the 
reft went behind him, had the appearance of a retreat ; fince the 
whole line receded by the depth of the phalan\ from the enemy: in 
the Cretan, the men preferved the feme ground which they had 
originally occupied ; but the Lacedaemonian carried the whole line, 
by the depth oif the phalanx, forward on the enemy, ^Among the 
firft military changes introduced by Philip of Macedon, hiftorfaps * 
mention his adoption of the Lacedaemonian evolution, for chang- 
ing the front, in preference to that formerly ufed by his own coun- 
trymen. ' 

but 
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c H A v. but in all ages the long Grecian fpear has proved 
, J the fureft defence againft the attack of cavalry, in- 
foinuch that even the Romans, in fighting againft 
the Numidian horfemen, preferred the ftrength of 
the phalanx to the activity of the legion. The in- 
feriority of their armour and of their difeipline, 
was not the only defect of the Perfians : they 
wanted that ardour and emulation, which, in the 
clofe and defperate engagements of ancient times, 
were neceffary to animate the courage of a foldier. 
Their fpirits were broken under the yoke of a 
double fervitude, impofed by the blind fuperftition 
of the Magi, and the capricious tyranny of Da- 
rius ; with them their native country was an empty 
name ; and their minds, degraded by the mean 
vices of wealth and luxury, were infenfible to the 
native charms, as well as the immortal reward of 
manly virtue. 

Pnuicnt Miltiades allowed not, however, his contempt 
Mihladcs°" t ^ c cnem y> or bis confidence in his own troops, 
to feduce him into a fatal fecurity. Nothing on 
his part was neglefled ; and the only obftacle to 
fuccefs was fortunately removed by the difinterefted 
moderation of his colleagues. The continual 
dread of tyrants had taught the jealous republican* 
of Greece to blend, on every occafion, their civil 
with their military inllitutions. Governed by this 
principle, the Athenians, as we already had occa- 
fion to obferve, defied ten generals, who were 
inverted, each in his, turn, with the fupreme com- 
mand. This regulation was extremely unfavour- 
able to^ that unity of defign which ought to per* 

vade 
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vade all the connected operations of an army ; an 
inconvenience which ftruck the difcerning mind of 
Ariftides, who on this occafion difplayed the firft 
openings of his illuftrious character. The day 
approaching when it belonged to him to affurne the 
fuccefiive command, he generoufly yielded his 
authority ,s to the approved valour and experience 
of Miltiades. The other generals followed this 
magnanimous example, facrificing the dictates of 
private ambition to the intereft and glory of their 
country ; and the commander in chief thus enjoyed 
an opportunity of exerting, uncontrolled, the? ut- 
moft vigour of his genius. 

Left he fhould be furrounded by a fuperior 
force, he chofe for his camp the declivity of a hill, 
diftant about a mile from the encampment of the 
enemy. The intermediate fpace he caufcd to be 
ftrewed in the night with the branches and trunks 
of trees, in order to interrupt the motion, and 
break the order of the Perlian cavalry, which in 
confequence of this precaution, feam to have been 
rendered incapable of adding in the engagement. 
In the morning his troops were drawn up in battle 
array, in a long and full line ; the bravefl of the 
Atheniarfl on the right, on the left the warriors 
©f Plataea, and in the middle the ilaves :f> , who 

,s Flutarch. in Ariftld, tom, ii. p. 489. 

16 There is not any hiltorian, indeed, who makes mention of this 
arrangement, although, by comparing the accounts of the havoc 
made in the centre, with the fmall number of Athenian citizens 
who were flain,. it is evident that the ilaves inuft Jhave been the 
greateii fufferers in the aflion, and therefore potted as is laid in the 
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chap, had been admitted on this occafion to the honour 
of bearing arms. - By weakening his centre, the 
leafl valuable part* he extended his, front equal to 
that of the enemy,: his rear was defended by the 
hill above mentioned, which, verging round to meet 
the fea, likewife covered his right,; hjs, left was 
flanked by a lake or marlh. Datis,. although he 
perceived the . fkilful difpofition of the Greeks, 
was yet too confident in the vail fuperiority of his 
numbers to decline the engagement, efpecially as he 
now enjoyed an opportunity of deciding the conteft 
before, the enemy’s reinforcements could arrive from 
Peloponnefus. When the Athenians faw their ad- 
verfaries in motion, they ran down the hill with un- 
ufual ardour, to encounter them ; a circumltance 
which proceeded, perhaps from their eagfcrnefs to 
.engage, but which mull have been attended, with the 
good confequence of lhortening the time of their 
expofure to the flings and darts df the Barbarians. 
Defeat of The two armies clofed ; the battle was rather 
fi erce t ^ ian °bftinate. The Perfian .fword and Scy- 
battieof . thian hatchet penetrated, or cut down, the centre 
Marathou; D f the . Athenians ; but the two wings, which coin- 
^jjjj*** pofed the main ftrength.of the Grecian army, broke, 
A. c. 49?. t^uteqU ;»nd put to flight the .correfppnding divi- 
iions offthe enemy. Inltead of purfuing the^yan- 
quilhedj; they clofed their extremities, ,,and attacked 
the - Barbarians who , had penetrated their centre. 
“The Grecian; fpear overcame all oppofition : the 
bravefb of. the, Perfians perifhed in the field; the 
remainder were purfued with great Daughter; and 
fuefi was their terror and furprife; that; they fought 

for 
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for refuge, not in their camp, but in their fhips. chap. 
The banifhed tyrant of Athens fell in the engage- 1X * 
matt : two Athenian generals, and about two hun- ' r ~~* 
dred citizens, were found among the flain: the 
Perfians left fix thdufand of their beft troops on the 
feene of aftion. Probably, a ftill greater number 
were killed in the purfuit. The Greeks followed 
them to the fhore ; but the lightnefs of the Bar- 
barian armour favoured ''their efcape. Seven fhips 
were taken ; the reft failed with a favourable gale, wlj0 fa jj to 
doubled the cape of Sunium ; and, after a fruitlefs Aria, 
attempt to furprife the harbour of Athens, returned 
to the coaft of Afia 17 . 

The Iofs and difgrace of the Perfians on this Unexpea- 
memorable occafion, was coinpenfated by only one 
confolation. They had been defeated in the en- the En- 
gagement, compelled to abandon their camp, and tuatts • 
driven ignominioufly to their fhips j but they car- 
ried with them to Afia the Erctrian prifoners, who, 
in obedience to the orders of Darius, were fafely 
conduced to Sufa. Thefe unhappy men had every 
reafon to dread being made the victims of royal 
refentment; but when they were conduced in 
chains to the prefence of the great King, their 
reception was very different from what their fears 
naturally led them to expert. Whether relle&iou 
fuggefted to 'Darius the pleafure which’ he might 
derive in peace, and the afliftance which he might 
receive in war, from the arts ’and arms of the 
Eretrians, or that a ray of magnanimity for once 

17 Jluodot. 1. vi. c, caI & foq. 

enlight- 
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chap, enlighten' J the foul of a defpot, he ordered the 
, *** , Greeks to be immediately releafed from captivity, 
and foon afterwards afligned them for their habita- 
tion the fertile diflrict of Anderica, lying in the 
px ounce of Ciflia in Sufiana, at the diftance of 
only forty miles irom the capital. There, the co- 
lony remained in the time of Herodotus, preferv- 
ing their Grecian language and inftilutions ; and 
after a revolution of fix centuries, their descendant- 
were vifittd by Apollonius lyaneus \ the cele- 
lu died Pythagorean philofopher, and were ff ill 
diftinguilhed from the lurrounding nations by tlu 
indubitable marks of European cxtiadlion. 
otift c os When any dlfafler beiel the Pei fian arms, the 
gt< At, and once independent, powers of the empire 
ti u ot were ever ready to revolt. The ncceility of watching 
Gm.u. ^ mptonts of thofe formidable rebellions 

gradually drew the troops of Darius from the coaft 
of Lifter Afia ; whole inhabitants, delivered from 
thcoppieflion ol foreign mercenaries, relumed their 
wonted ipii it and activity ; and except in paying, 
conjunitly with level al neighbouring provinces, an 
annual contribution of about an hundred thoufand 
pounds, the Afiatic Greeks were fiercely fubjetted 
to any proof ot dependence. Dilputes concerning 
the iucciflion to the univerfal empire of the Eaft, 
the revolt of Egypt, and the death of Darius, re- 
tarded for ten yeais the lcfolution formed by that 
prince, and adopted by his Ion and fucceffor 
Xerxes, of reftoring the luftre of the Perfian arms, 

,n I?In!ofh it. in Vit. Apollon. 
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not only by taking vengeance on the pertinacious chap. 
obftinacy of the Athenians, but by effe&ing the , ^ , 
complete conqueft of Europe i9 . We lhall prefently 
have occafion to defcribe the immenfe preparations 
which were made for this purpofe ; but it is necef- 
fary firft to examine the tranfa&ions of the Greeks, 
during the important interval between the battle 
of Marathon and the expedition of Xerxes ; and 
to explain the principal circuinftances which en- 
abled a country, neither wealthy nor populous, to 
refill the moll formidable invafion recorded in 
hillory. 

The joy excited among the Athenians by a vie- The fenii- 
torv, which not only delivered them from the n “' nts , an ' 1 

, , _ , . . . behaviour 

dread or their enemies, but railed them to uilhn- ofihe 
guilhed pre-eminence among their rivals and allies, ^ t, " ui { r ns 
is evident from a remarkable incident which hap- q„encc of 
pened immediately after the battle. As foon as th '- !r 
fortune had vifibly declared in their favour, a vl<ftor5r ‘ 
foldier was difpatched from the army to convey 
the welcome news to the capital. He ran with 
incredible velocity, and appeared, covered with 
dull and blood, in the prefence of the fenators. 

Excefs of fatigue confpired with the iranfports of 
enthufiafm to exhaull the vigour of his frame. He 
had only time to exclaim in two words, Rejoice 
with the viflors and immediately expired. 

It is probable that the fame fpirit which . .ani- 
mated this namelefs patriot, was fpeedily diifufed 
through the whole community ; and the Athenian 

l; Herodot. I. vii- c# i. & u. ' Ji> 

vol . 1. d d inftitu- 
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inftitutions were well calculated to keep alive the* 
generous ardour which fuccefs had infpired. Pai t 
of the fpoil was gratefully dedicated to the gods ; 
the remainder was appropriated as the juft reward 
of merit. The obfequies of the dead were cele- 
brated with folcmn pomp ; and, according to an 
ancient and fac^ed ctiftom, their fame was com- 
memorated by annual returns of feftivc magnili- 
cence 1 *. The honours beftowed on thofewho had 
falh’n in the field, refle&ed additional lullre on 
their companions who furvived the viftory. In 
extenfive kingdoms, the praife of fucccfsful valour 
is weakened by difTufion j and fuch loo is the in- 
equality between the dignity of the general and 
the meannds of the foldier, that the latter can 
fcldom hope to attain, however well he may de- 
ferve, his juft proportion of military fame *\ But 
the Grecian republics were fmall ; a perpetual 
rivalfliip fubfifted among them; and when any 
particular ftate eclipfcd the glory of its neighbours, 
the fuperiority was fenfibly felt by every member 
of the commonwealth. 

That pre-eminence, which by the battle of Ma- 
rathon Athens acquired in Greece, Milfiades, by 
his peculiar merit in this battle, attained in Athens. 
Ilis valour and conduct were celebrated by the 
artlefs praifes of the vulgar, as well as by die more 

81 piodor* Sic; 1 . Hereof, ubi lupni. < 

Phmucb. in Cimon, p. 187. & JEfchin. adverf., Ctffiphont. 
p. 3ot. fu^rnHh. us -with examples of the jealoufy of the Oteeks, left 
the fame due to th$ir trpops in genial lhould be engroffed by the 
commanders* 


elaborate 
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elaborate encomiums of the learned. Before the CHAP. 
;cra of this celebrated engagundfet, tragedy, the . . 

unrivalled diftindion of Athenian literature, had 
been invented and cultivated by thi_ foccefsful la- 
bours of Thefpis, Phrynicus, and Alfchylus. The 
left, who is juftly regarded as t the great improver 
of the Grecian drama, cilfpbycd in the battle of 
Maiathon the fame martial ardour which Pill 
breathes in his poetry. We may reafonably ima- 
gine, that he would employ the high* ft Sights of 
his fancy in extolling the glory of exploits in 
\ Inch he had himfelf bojjpe (o diitinguilheJ a part j 
and pai ticularly that he would exert <dl the powers 
of his lofty genius in celebrating th? hero and pa- 
triot, whnfe enthuftafm had animated the battle, 
and whole fuperior talents had infured the vidory. 

The name of the conqueror at Marathon re- 
echoed through the fpacious theatres of Athens, 
which, though they did not yet difplay that folid 
and durable conftrudion ftill difcernible in the 
ruins of ancient grandeur, were already built in a 
form fufficiently capacious to contain the largeft 
proportion of the citizens. The magnificent en- 
comiums bellowed on Miltiades in the prefence of 
his affemblejl countrymen, by whofe confcnting 
\ df-e they were repealed and approved, fired with 
emulation the young candidates for fame, while 
they enabled the general to '’obtain that mark, of 
public confidence and efteem which was the utmoft 
ambition of all the* Grecian leaders. 

Thefe leaders, while they remained within the » *P’ 
territories of their refpe&ive dates, were entrufted 

V V 2 (as theflset. 
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(as wc already had occafion lo obferve) with only 
that moderate authority which fuited the equal 
condition of freedom. But when they Werc ap- 
pointed to the command of the fleet in foreign 
parts, they obtained almoft unlimited power, and 
might acquire immenfe riches. To this exalted 
ftation Miliiades was advanced by the general fuf- 
frage of his country; and having failed with a 
fleet of feventy gallies, the whole naval ftrength of 
the republic, he determined to expel the Perfian 
garrifons from the ifles of the JEgaean ; to reduce 
the fmaller communities to the obedience of 
Athens, and to fubjeCt the more wealthy and pow- 
erful to heavy contributions. 

The firflt operations of the Athenian armament 
taceir m * werc crowne ^ fuccefs : feveral iflands were 
fully. fubdned, confidcrable fums of money werc col- 
lected. But the fleet arriving before Paros, every 
thing proved adverfc to the Athenians. Miltiades, 
who had received a pcrfonal injury from Tifagoras, 
a man of great authority in that ifiand, yielded to 
the dictates *of private refentment, and confound- 
ing the innocent with the guilty, demanded from 
the Parians the fum, of an hundred talents (near 
twenty thoufand pounds ftcrling). If the money 
were not immediately paid, he threatened to lay 
wafte their territory, to burn their city, and to 
teach them by cruel experience the flem rights of 
a conqueror. The exorbitancy of thp demand 
rendered compliance with it impo£Gble ( ; the Pa- 
rians prepared for their defence, guided however by 
the motives of a generous defpair, rather than by any 

i well- 
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well-grounded hope of refilling the invaders. For CHAP, 
twenty-fix days they maintained pofleflion of the Ix * 
capital of the ifland, which the Athenians, after ' v J 
ravaging all the adjacent, country, bcfieged by fea 
and land. The time now approached when Paros 
mull have furrendered to a fuperior force $ but it 
was the good fortune of thejflanders, that an ex- 
tenfive grove, which happened to be fet on fire in 
one of the Sporades, was believed by the befiegers * 
to indicate the approach of a Perfian fleet. The 
fame opinion gained ground among the Parians, 
who determined, by their utmoft efforts, to pre- 
ferve the place, until they fhould be relieved by the 
afli fiance of their prote&ors. Miltiades had re- 
ceived a dangerous wound during the fiege ; and 
the weaknefs of his body impairing the faculties of 
his mind, and rendering him too fenfible to the 
imprelfions of fear, he gave orders to draw off his 
victorious troops, and returned with the w'hole 
fleet to Athens. 

His conduct in the prelent expedition ill cor- AccufeJ 
refponded to his former fame : and he foon expe- ,j y hi ? 

f ^ enemies* 

rienced the inftability of popular favour. The 
Athenian citizens, and particularly the more emi- 
nent and illuftrious, had univcrfally their rivals and 
enemies. The competitions for civil offices, or 
military command, occafioned eternal ammofities 
among thofe jealous republicans. Xantippus, a 
perfon of great diftin&ion,* and father of the cele- 
brated Pericles, who in the Succeeding age* ob- 
tained the firil rank in the Athenian government, 
eagerly feized an opportunity for deprefling the 
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CHAP. chara£ter of a man which had fo long overtopped 
, IX * , that of every competitor. Miltiades was accufed of 
■>- being corrupted byaPerfian bribe to raife the. ficge 
of Paros: the precipitancy with which he aban- 
doned the place, fp unlike to the general firnmefs 
of his manly, behaviour, gave a probable colour to 
tlie, accufation ; and the continual terror which, 
ever fmce the ufurpation of. Pififlratus, the Athe- 
nians entertained of arbitrary power, difpofed them 
to condemn upon very flight evidence, a man 
whofe abilities and renown feemed to endanger the 
fafety of the commonwealth. The crime laid to his 
charge inferred death, a punifhment which his ac- 
cufer infixed ought to be immediately mfli&ed on 
Kis death, him.. But his judges were contented with fining him 
the fum of fifty talents, (near ten thoufand pounds 
ilerling.) which being unable to pay, he was thrown 
into prifon, where he foon after died of his wounds. 

' But the glox*y of Miltiades furvived him j and 
the Athenians, however unjuft to his perfon, were 
not unmindful of his fame. At the diftance of 
half a century, when the battle of .Marathon was 
painted by order of the ftate, they dire&ed the 
figure, o| Miltiades to be placed in the fore-ground, 
animating the troops to vidlory : a reward which, 
du$0& ..the y irtuous fimplicity of the ancietit com- 
monwealth, conferred more real honour, than all 
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The jealoufies, refentments, dangers, and cala- CHAP, 
mities, which often attend^ power? and pre-emi- t ^ ; 
lienee, have never yet proved fufficient tp, deter an His foe- 
ambitious mind from the purfuit of greatnefs. 

The' rivals of Miltiades were animated by the 


glory of h(|' elevation, not dcprelfed by the ,. ex-. 


ample of his fall. His accufer Xantippus, though 
he had afted the principal part' in removing this 
favourite of the people, was not deemed worthy to 


fucceed him. Two candidates appeared for the 


public confidence and efteem, who alternately out- 
ftripped each - other in the race of ambition, aiid 


whofe chara&ers deferve attention even in general 
hi dory, as they had a powerful influence' on the 
fortune, not of Athens only, but of all Greece. 

Ariftides and Themiftocles were nearly of the Compari, 
fame age, and' equally noble, being bom in the 
firft rank of citizens, though hot of royal defeent, Themifto- 
like Solon and Pififtratus, Ifagoras and Clifthenes, 
Xantippus and Miltiades, who had hitherto fuc- 
cellively afiumed the chief adminiftration of the 
Athenian republic. Both had be6n named among 
the generals who commanded in the battle of Ma- 
rathon. The difinterefted behaviour .of . ArilUdes 


on this memoriable occafion has already been ’men- 
tioned-’ 'It afforded a promife of his fttture fame. 
But his dawning glories were ftill eclipfed by the 

After' the deatft of 
this gfeaf/mim;};At^ides ought, naturally to Jtivd' 
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CHAP, fchools of moral and political knowledge as then 
^ flourifhed in Athens, he had learned to prefer 
glory to pleafure ; the intcreft of his country to 
his own perfonal glory ; and the didates of juftice 
and humanity, even to the interefts of his country. 
His ambition was rather to deferve,0han to ac- 
quire the admiration of his fellow-citizens; and 
while he enjoyed the inward fatisfa&ion, he was 
little anxious about the external rewards of virtue. 
The chara&er of Themiftocles was of a more 
doubtful kind. The trophy, which Miltades had 
raifed at Marathon, difturbed his reft. He was 
inflamed with a defire to emulate the glory of this 
exploit ; and while he enabled Athens to maintain 
a fuperiority in Greece, he was ambitious to ac- 
. quire for himfelf a fuperiority in Athens. His 
talents were well adapted to accomplilh both thefe 
purpofes ; eloquent, active, cnlcrprifing, he had 
ftrengthened his natural endowments by all the 
force of education and habit. Laws, government, 
revenue, and aims, every branch of political and 
military knowledge, were the great objeds of his 
ftudy. In the courts of juftice he fuccefsfully dis- 
played his abilities in defence of his private friends, 
or in accufing the enemies' of the ftate. He was 
forward to give his opinion upon every matter of 
public deliberation ; and his advice, founded in 
wifdom, and fupported by eloquence, commonly 
prevailed in the affembly. Yet with all thefe 
great qualities, his mind was lefs fink with' the 
native .charms of virtue, than yaptivated. with her 
fj^ndid ornaments. Glory was the idol which he 

adored. 
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adored. He could injure, without remorfe, the CHAP, 
general caufe of the confederacy, in order to pro- ^ 
mote the grandeur of Athens ; and hiftory (till 
leaves it as doubtful, as did his own conduft, 
whether, had an opportunity offered, he would 
not have facrificed the happinefs of his country to 
his private interefl and ambition. 

The difcernment of Ariftides perceived the Their 
danger ot allowing a man of fuch equivocal merit r ‘ va '^‘P* 
to be entrufted with the foie government of the 
republic; and on this account, rather than from 
any motives of pcrfonal animofity, he oppofed 
every meafure that might contribute to his eleva- 
tion. In this patriotic view, he frequently foli- 
cited the fame honours which were ambitioufly 
courted by Themiftocles, efpecially when no other 
candidate appeared capable of balancing the credit 
of the latter. A rivalfhip thus began, and long 
continued between them ; and the whole people 
of Athens could alone decide the much contefted 
pre-eminence. The interefl of Themiftocles fo 
far prevailed over the authority of his opponent, 
that he procured his own nomination to the com- 
mand of the fleet; with which he effe&ed the 
conqueft of the fmall iflands in the JEgx^n, and 
thus completed the defign undertaken by Miltiades. 

While he acquired fame and fortune abroad, Ari- 
ftides increafed his popularity at home. The op- 
pofition to his power, ; arifing from, the fplendid' 

*? Plutarch, ip Tkemiftocle 5c Ariftide. 

* 5 Plutarch, ibid, Herodot. l.viii. c. lxxpc, ; 

4 - eloquence' 
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CHAP, eloquence and popular manners of his rival, was, 
now fortunately removed, and he became the 
chief leader of the people. Hi? opinion gave law 
to the courts of juftice, or rather fuch wao the 
effe£t of his equity and difeernment, he alone be- 
came fovereign umpire in Athens. _ In all import- 
ant differences he vi-is chofen arbitrator, and the 
ordinary judges were deprived o ? the dignity and 
advantages formerly refulting from their offic \ 
This confequence of his authority, offending the 
pride of the Athenian magiftrales, was fufficieut to 
excite their refentraent, which, of itfelf, might ha\e 
effected theiuin of any individual. 

Anfl.ies Bfut their viewo on this occafion were potverful'y 
bimfitd. promoted by the triumphant return of Themil lochs 
Ux ii" 1 v from his naval expedition. T*he admiral had ac- 
A. c. 486. quired confiderablc riches ; but wealth he dei piled, 
except as an inftrument of ambition. The lpoils 
of the conquered illanders were profufely lavilhed 
in fhows, feftivals, dances, and theatrical enter- 
tainments, exhibited for the public amufement. 
llis generous manners and flowing affability were 
contrafted with the Item dignity of his rival ; and 
the refult of the comparifon added great force to 
his infmuation, that, fince his own neceffary ab- 
fence in the fervice of the republic, Ariftides had 
acquired a degree of influence inconfiflent with the 
conftitution, and, by arrogating to himfclf an uni- 
' verfal and unexampled jurifdiftion in the ftate, 
had eftablilhed a fdentr tyranny, without J>omp qr 
guards, over the minds of his fellow-citizens. 
Ariftides, trading td the innocence and integrity 

of. 
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of his own heart, difdained to employ any un- chap. 
worthy means, cither for .gaining the favour, or , , 

for averting the refentment, of the multitude. 

The conteft, therefore, ended in his banilhment 
for ten years, by a law intitled the Oftracifm, 

(from the. name of the materials 16 on which the 
votes were marked,) by which the majority of the 
Athenian aifar.bly might e>,pel any citizen, how- 
ever inolfenfive or meritorious had been his pafl: 
conduit, who, by his prefent power and greatnefs, 
feemed capable of difturbing the equality of re- 
publican government. This lingular inftiturion, 
which had been eftablilhed i'oon after the Athenians 
had d 'hvered themfelves from the tyranny of Hip- 
p ; as, the fon of Piliflratus, w as evidently intended 
to prevent any person in future from attaining the 
lime unlayvful authority. At Athens, even virtue 
was proferibed, w'hen it feemed to endanger the 
public freedom ; and only four years after the 
battle of Marathon, in which he had difplayed 
equal valour and wifdom, Ariltides, the julteft 
and moil refpcifablc of the Greeks, became the 
victim of popular jealoufy 17 ; an example of cruel 
rigour, which will for ever brand the fpirit of de- 
mocratical policy. * 

The banilhment of Ariftides expofed the Athe- ^ ^ 
nians, ftill more than formerly, to the danger which afi-endant 
they hoped to avoid by this fevere raeafure. The 
removal of fuch a formidable opponent enabled miftociw; 
Themiftocles to govern without controul. Army, 

t * „ 

* Or?*™, z fliell. < 99 Plutarch. & Herodot. ibid. 

navy, 
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c ^ x A p - navy, and revenue, all were fubmitted to his di- 
■ / ji re&ion. It happened, indeed, moft fortunately 

for the fame of this great man, as well as for the 
liberty of Athens, that his a&ive ambition was 
called to the glorious talk, of fubduing the enemies 
of his country. The fmallcr iflands in the JEgaean 
were already reduced to obedience, but the pof- 
leflion of them was uncertain while the fleet of 
iEgina covered the fea, and bid defiance to that 
of the Athenians. This fmall ifland, or rather 
this rock, inhabited time immemorial by merchants 
and pirates, and fituate in the Saronic Gulph, 
which divides the territories of Attica from the 
northern Ihores of Peloponnelus, was a formidable 
enemy to ihc republic ; the jealouiy of commerce 
and naval power embittered mutual animofity ; 
and as the inhabitants of Aigina, who were go- 
verned by a few leading men, had entered into an 
alliance with the Pcrfians, there was every circum- 
ftance, united which could provoke to the utmoft 
the hatred and refentment of the Athenians. 


who per- 
fuaclcs the 
Athenians 
to aug- 
ment their 
navy. 


A motive lefs powerful than the excefs of repub- 
lican antipathy could not probably have prevailed 
on them to embrace the meafure which they now 
adopted by the advice of Themiftocles. There 
was a confiderable revenue arifing from the filver 
mines of mount Laurium, which had been hitherto 
employed in relieving .the private wants of the 
citizens/ or diflipated in their public aniufements. 
This annual .income Themiftocles perfuaded them 
to deftine to the ufefiil puvpofe of -building Ihips of 
war, by which they might feize or deftroy the fleet 

of 
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of iEgina. The propofal was approved ; an hun- c 11 A P. 
dred gallies were equipped ; the naval ftrength of , ^ , 

JEgina was broken, and fuccefs animated the A the- They de- 
nians to afpire at obtaining the unrivalled empire 
of the fea. Corcyra formed the only remaining yEgina 
obftacle to their ambition. This ifland which, alldCor * 
under the name of Phceacia, is celebrated by Ho- cyU 
mer for its amazing riches and fertility, had been 
ftill farther improved by a colony of Corinthians. 

It extends about fifty miles along the weftern 
fhorcs of Epirus, and the natural abundance of its 
produ&ions, the convenience of its harbours, and 
the adventurous fpirit of its new inhabitants, gave 
them an indifputed advantage over their neigh- 
bours, in navigation and commerce. They be- 
came fucceflively tile rivals, the enemies, and the . 
fuperiors of Corinth, their mother-country; and 
their fuccefsful cruifers infefted the coafls, and dif- 
turbed the communication of the iflands and con- 
tinent of Greece. It belonged to Athens, who had 
fo lately punifhed the perfidy of JEgina, to chaftife 
the iniolence of the Corcyreans. The naval de- 
predations of thefe ilhnders made them be regarded 
as common enemies; and Themiftocles when, 
by feizing part of. their fleet, he broke the finews 
of their power, not only gratified the ambition of 
his republic, but performed a fignal fervice to the 
whole Grecian confederacy. 

Victorious by fea and land, againft G reeks and Strength 
Barbarians, Athens might now feem entitled to 

, 0 , of Athens. 

'** Plutarch. lit, Theralft. Thucydid. lib. . i. Coni. Nepos, in 
Themift. ; * 
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C Tl A P. enjoy the Fruits of a glorious fecurity. It was ge-' 
nerally believed in Greece, that the late difafter 
of the Perfians would deter them frotn invading, 
a fecond time, the coafts of Europe. But The- 
miftocles, who, in the words of a moft accom- 
plished hiftorian ”, was no Ids fugacious in fore- 
feeing the future, than Ikilful in managing the 
pi dent, regarded the battle of Marathon, not as 
the end of the way, but as the prelude to new and 
more glorious combats. He continually exhorted 
his fellow-citizens to keep themfelves in readinefs 
for action ; above all, to incrcafe, with unremit- 
ting afliduity, the ftrength of their fleet : and, in 
confequence of this judicious advice, the Athe- 
nians were enabled to oppofe the immenfe arma- 
ments of Xerxes, of which the moft formidable 
tidings foon arrived from every quarter, with two 
hundred gallics of a fuperior fize and conftruc- 
tion to any hitherto known in Greece 30 . 
othei-rt'k* ^is ^ ect P rovt ’d the iafetv of Greece, and 
publics prevented a country from which the knowledge 
diw" ' °* * aws ’ learning, and civility was deftined to flow 
preceding over Europe, from becoming a province of the 
the ioy»- Perfiah, e^pre» and being confounded with the 
Xer°L - Htafe, bf batbaroiis nations. While the Athenians 
were.' led, by the circumftances which we havo 
endeavdared to 'explain, to prepare thisufeful 
englne' of defehce,' the otfier Grecian ftates afford, 
in ffwar few mafei’lals for 

Spares "had lotog jprejfeiyed an. 

* Thucydides, ibid. . . Jn Plato, L iii. dp L.cg. 1 

31 IletodoJ.l.rtu ' biodor. 1. xi. 

unrivalled 
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Unrivalled afeendant in Peloponnefus ; and their c H A p. 
pre-eminence was ftill farther, confirmed by the . ^ , 
unequal and unfortunate oppofition of the Ar- 
rives. Many , bloody and , defperate engagements 
had been fought between thefe warlike and high- 
f;- ’.riled rivals: but, before the Perfian invaiion, 
the ftrength of Argos was much exhaufted by re- 
peated defeats, particularly by the deftru&ive 
battle of Thyrsea, in which file loft fix thoufand 
of her braveft citizens. The Spartans alfo carried 
o.i occafional hoftillties againft the Corinthians and 
Achaians, the inhabitants of Elis and Arcadia ; and 
thefe fevcral republics frequently decided their pre- 
tenfions in the field; but neither their contefts - 
with each other, .nor their wars with Sparta, were 
attended with any considerable or permanent ef- 
fects. Their perpetual hoftilities with foreign ftates 
ought to hhve given internal quiet to the Spartans ; 
yet the jealoufy of power, or the oppofition, of 
character, occafioned incurable diffenfion between 
the two firft magiftrates of the republic, Cleomenes 
and Denxaratus. By the intrigues of, the former, • 
his rival was 'unjuftly depofed from the royal dig- 
nity. Leotychides, his kinfman and fucceffor in- 
the throp’<£ infiilted Iris misfortunes ; and Dema- 
ratus, unable to endure contempt in a country 
where he .had enjoyed a crown, fought for that 
irote&ion . which ,,was deified him in Greece, frpm 
he power ,$pd refentmeatjof ^prfia.^ Cleomenes 
oon ig^niy 

truggling-’agaihft - the filings of remorfe, yrhich 
erfecuted his ungenerous treatment of a worthy 

colleague. 
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CHAP, colleague v . lie was fuccccded by the heroic 
, f Leonidas, whofc death (as fhall be related) at 
Thermopylae, was ftill more illuftrious and happy 
than that of Cleomenes was wretched and infamous. 
During the domeftic difturbances of Sparta, the 
other ftates of Peloponnefus enjoyed a relaxation 
from the toils of war. The Arcadians and Argives 
tended their flocks,, and cultivated their foil. F.lis 
was contented with the fuperintendence of the 
Olympic games ; the Corinthians increafed and 
abufed the wealth which they had already acquired 
by their fortunate fituation between two feas, and 
by long continuing the centre of the internal com- 
merce of Greece. Of the republics beyond the 
ifthmus, the Phocians wifhed to enjoy, in tran- 
quillity, the fplendour and riches which their whole 
territory derived from the celebrated temple of 
Delphi. They were frequently difturbed, however, 
by invafions from Thcffalyj the inhabitants of 
"which, though numerous and warlike, yet being 
fituate at the extremity of Greece, ftill continued, 
like the Llolians, barbarous and uncultivated 3S . 
The Thebans maintained and extended their ufurp- 
, at ions over, the fmaller cities of Boeotia, and re- 
joiced that the .ambition of the Athenians, directed 
to the cbinniand of the fea, and the conqueft of 
dill aftt 1 {lands, prevented that alpiiing people from 
giving the fame minute attention as ufual to the 
Of the affairs of the continent. The other republics were 
colonic*, inconfiderabfe, and commonly followed the for- 

»* Heroilot. v. 7 j. ThucydW. 1. i. 
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tunes of their more powerful neighbours. The e H A P. 
Afiatic colonies were reduced under the Perfian t ^ t 
yoke ; the Greek eftablilhments in Thrace *and 
Macedon paid tribute to Xerxes ; but the African 
Greeks bravely maintained their independence; 
and the flourilhing fettlements in Italy and Sicily 
were now acting a part which will be explained 
hereafter, and which rivalled, perhaps furpaffed, 
the glory of Athens and Sparta in the Perfian 
war z *. \ 

Meanwhile the. reduction of revolted provinces Thcprepa- 
had given employment and luftre to the Perfian ” tions ’® f 
arms. Nine years after the battle of Marathon, invading 0 *” 
and in the fourth year of his reign, Xerxes found Greece, 
himfelf uncontrolled mailer of the Eaft, and in 
pofleflion of fuch a fleet and army as flattered A.C. 481. 
him with the hopes of univerfal empire. The 
three laft years of Darius were fpent in preparing 
for the Grecian expedition. Xerxes, who fuc- 
ceeded to his feeptre and to his revenge, dedicated 
four years more to the fame hoftile purpofe. 

Amidll his various wars and pleafures, he took 
care that the artifans of Egypt and Phoenicia, as 
well as of all the maritime provinces of Lower 
Alia, fhould labour, with unremitting diligence, 
in fitting out an armament adequate to the^xtent 
of his ambition. Twelve hundred Ihips cSyjyar, 
and three thoufand Ihips of burthen, .were at length 
ready to receive his commands. -The former Wei 
of a larger fize and firmer conftru&ion than -af 


hith 


VOL. I. 


** Diodor. 1, ju, c. xvi. & xyU. 
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CHAP, hitherto feeti in the ancient world : they carried on 
I X * , board, at a medium, two hundred feamen, and 
thirty Periians who ferved as marines. The fhips 
of burthen contained, in general, eighty men, 
fewer being found incapable of rowing them. The 
whole amounted to four thoufand two hundred 
Ihips, and’ above five hundred thoufand men, who 
were ordered to rendezvous in the moft fecure roads 
and harbours of Ionia. We are not exactly in- 
formed of the number of the land forces, which 
were affembled at Sufa. It is certain, however, 
that they were extremely numerous, and it is pro- 
bable that they would continually increafe on the 
march from Sufa to Sardes, by the confluence of 
many tributary nations, to the imperial ftandard of 
Xerxes. 

Their When the army had attained its perfect comple- 
x' ment, we are told that it confided of feventeen 
hundred thoufand infantry, and four hundred thou- 
fand cavalry j which, joined to the fleet above 
mentioned, made the whole forces amount to nearly 
.two millions of fighting men. An immenfe crowd 
of women and eunuchs followed the camp of an 
effeminate people. Thefe inftruments of pleafure 
and iuxury, together with the Haves neceffary in 
transporting the baggage and provifions, equalled, 
perhaps exceeded 3S , the number of the foldiers j fo 

• * ’ - v 

fl 5 A military fnend has favoured me with th^ z&ual return of an 
fervihg under Britiih officer* in the Eail : 

Officers and troops, " - - 6,7*7 

Servants and followers, ■ - 19,779 


that 
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that, according to the univerfal teftimony of an- 
cient hiftorians, the army of Xerxes Ihould appear 
the greateft that was ever colle&ed 3 ®. 

But many circumftances ferve to prove that its 
ftrength by no means correfponded to its mag- 
nitude. The various nations which compofed if, 
were not divided into regular bodies, properly 
difciplined and officered. Their mufter-roll was 
taken in a manner that is remarkable for its fim- 
plicity. Ten thoufand men were feparated from 
the reft, formed into a compadt body, and fur- 
rounded by a pallifade. The* whole army paffed 
fucceffively into this inclofure, and were thus num- 
bered like cattle, without the formality of placing 
them in ranks, or of calling their names. 

Xerxes, having wintered at Sardes, fent ambaf- 
fadors early in the fpring to demand earth and 
water, as a mark of fubmiffion, from the feveral 
Grecian republics. With regard to Athens and 
Sparta, he. thought it unneceffary to obferve this 
ceremony, as they had treated, with the molt in- 
human cruelty, and in direct contradi&ion to their, 
own laws of war, the melfengers intrufted with a 
fimilar commiffion by his father Darius. The 
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IX. 


Xerxes 
pafles the 
Relief- 
pont. 
Olymp. 
lxxv. I. 

A.C. 480. 


36 Herodot. 1 . vii. c. cxxxix. 3 c feq. enters into a circumftantia) 
detail of the Perfian forces. His account is confirmed, with left 
difference than ufual in fuch cafes, by Lyiias Orat. Funeb. Jfocrat. 
Panegyr. .Diodor. LxL p.344* Herodotus repeatedly exprefle^ 1 is 
aftonilhment at the immenfity of the Barbarian holts. He appeal y 
fenfible of the difficulties with which they had to ftruggle/^ a* 
to procure provifions. His account of the Grecian fleet t xy is 
acknowledged to be faithful and exadl in the higheit degree; circum* 
fiances which ftrofcgly confirm the credibility of his evidence. 

flow 
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C H A p. flow march of his immenfe army, and, ftill more, 
, its tedious tranfportation acrofs the feas which 
feparate Europe from Afia, ill fuited the rapid 
violence of his revenge. Xerxes therefore ordered 
a bridge of boats to be raifed on the Hellefpont, 
which, in the narroweft part, is only feven ftadia, 
or feven-eighths of a mile in breadth. Here the 
bridge was formed with great labour ; but whether 
owing to the awkwardnefs of its conftru&ion, or to 
the violence of a fuccecding tempeft, it was no 
fooner built than' deftroyed. The Great King or- 
dered the directors of the work to be beheaded ; 
and, proud of his tyrannic power over feeble man, 
dil'played an impotent rage againft the elements. 
In all the madnefs of defpotifm he commanded the 
Hellefpont to be punilhed with three hundred 
ftripes, and a pair of fetters to be dropped into the 
fea, adding thefe frantic and ridiculous expreflions : 
“ It is thus, thou fait and bitter water, that thy 
matter puniflies thy unprovoked injury, and he is 
determined to pafs thy treacherous ftreams not- 
withftanding all the infolence of thy malice 37 .** 
After this abfurd ceremony, a new bridge was 
made of a double range of vcflels, fixed by ftrong 
anchors on both fides, and joined together by 
cables of hemp and reed, fattened- to immenfe 
beams driven into the oppofite lhores. The decks 
of the vcffcls, which exceeded fix hundred in num- 
ber, were ftrewed with trunks of trees and earth, 
and their furface was ftill farther fmoothed by a 


57 Ilerodot. vii.35* 
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covering of planks. The Tides were then railed c H A l\ 
with wicker-work, to prevent the fear and im- . ^ , 
patience of the horfes ; and upon this lingular edi- 
fice the main ftrength of the army pafled in feven 
days and nights, from the Afiatic city of Abydos to 
that of Seftos in Europe J *. * 

But before this general tranfportation, a confi- Cut's a 
derable divilion of the forces had been already fent trough 
to the coaft of Macedonia in order to dig acrofs tlieiaiimus 
the ifthmus which joins to that coaft the high pro- oI Sana * 
montory of Athos. The difafter which befel the. 
fleet commanded by Mardonius, in doubling the 
cape of this celebrated peninfula, was {fill prefen't 
to the mind of Xerxes. The neck of land, only 
a mile and a half in breadth, was adorned by the 
Grecian city of Sana ; and the promontory being 
rich and fertile, was well inhabited by both Greeks, 
and Barbarians. The cutting of this narrow 
ifthmus, by a canal of fufiicient width to allow 
two gallics to tail a bread, was a matter not beyond ’<1 

the power of a potentate who commanded the la- ' 

bour of fo many myriads ; but it is oblerved by 

Ilero- 

« 


r '* Ilerodot. 1. vii. c. lvu 

39 Herodot. 1. vii. <\- & feq. & Dindor. 1. xi. c. ii. It if? 

difficult to fay, whether \*e ought moft to .mndemn the fwtlllnp- ex- 
aggeration with which Lvfids, liberate 1 !, and other .vritpr*, fp*r. k of 
thefe operations of Xerxe s which they call “ ii.ivig:iLiij» the LtinJ, nnd 
walking the fea,” or the impudent in.:iedulil\ of Ji.\ ■•ml; 

creditor dim 

Velificatus Athoq, & qmdquid Gratia roondux 
Audet in biflorij, conflratum clafTilm* iifdem 
Suppofitumque rotis foltdum marc.*— — — 

Nothing is better fitted to perpetuate error than tlu* fin art ienteno 1 of 
fatirift. A line of the f*» me Juvenal hi* branched Cicero as- a b.u' 

i; l*' o poet. 
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CHAP. Herodotus, to have been a work of more oftenta- 
. IX ‘ , tion than utility, as the veflels might, according to 
the cuftom of the age, have been conveyed over 
land with greater expedition, and with lefs trouble 
and, expence. The eaftcm workmen were in ge- 
neral fo extremely unacquainted with operations of 
this kind, that they made the opening at the fur- 
face no larger than that neceflary at the bottom of 
the channel. In order to excite their diligence by 
national -emulation, a particular portion of the 
ground was afligned to each diflindtion of people 
engaged in this undertaking. The Phoenicians 
alone, by giving a proper width at the top, avoided 
the inconvenience of fubmitting to a double labour. 
In performing this, and every other talk, the fol- 
diers of Xerxes were kept to their work by ftripes 
•and blows ; a circumftance which gives us as mean 
an opinion of their fpirit and a&ivity, as all that 
has been v already ed," gives us of their (kill 

oua'difcipline. 

Xerxes The Perlian forces were now fafely conduced 
reviews his } nt0 Europe ; and the chief obftacle to the eafy 
Dorifeus.^ navigation of their fleet along the coafts of Thrace, 
IMacedon, and Theffaly, to the centre of the Gre- 


poet, though that univerfal literary genius left admirable verfes be- 
hind him* which have been tranfmhted to modern times. The dig- 
ging of the canal uf Athos is fupported by the uniform teftimony 
- Q f antiquity, and might be credited on the fingle evidence of 
^ Thucydides (1. iv. c» cix), the moft faithful, ; accurate, and im- 
partial of all hiftorians, ancient or modern s and who himfelf lived 
tong in the neighbourhood of Athos, where he had - an eftate, and 
was diretfor of the Athenian mines in Thrace 5 as will appear here- 
tter. J 
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cian ftates, was removed by the dividing of mount CHAP. 
Athos. Through the" fertile plains of LefTer Afia, , IX * f 
the whole army had kept in . a body j but the dif- 
ficulty of fupplies obliged them to feparate into 
three divifions in their inarch through die lefe cul- 
tivated countries of Europe. Before this fepara- 
tion took place, the whole fleet and army were 
reviewed by Xerxes, near Dorifcus, a city of 
Thrace, at the mouth of the river Hebrus. Such 
an immenfe colledlion of men aflembled in arms, 
and attended with every circumftance of martial 
magnificence, gave an opportunity for feeing, or 
at leaf! for fuppofing, many affedting fcenes. The 
ambition of the Great King had torn him from his 
palace of Sufa, but it could not tear him from the 
objedts of his aflfedtion, and the miniflters of his 
pleafure. He was followed by his womens and by 
his flatterers Aa ; and all the effeminate pride of a 
court was blended with the pomp of war. While 
the great body of the army lay every night in' the 
open air, Xerxes and his attendants were provided 
with magnificent tents. The lplendour of his' His fplcn- 
chariots, the mettle of his horfes, which far ex- 
celled the fwifteft racers in Theffaly, the unex- 
ampled number of his troops, and above all, the 
bravery of the immortal bapd, a body of ten thou- 
fand Perfian cavalry, fo named becaufe th'eir num- 
ber was conftantly maintained from the lower of 
the whole army, feemed fufficient to the admirMg . 
crowd, to r^ife the glory of their fovereign above 

40 Plato deLegibus, i.iii. p, 536* 

? e 4 ‘the 
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C HA P the condition of humanity; efpecially fince, among 
. . many thoufands of men as palled in review, none 

could be compared to Xerxes in ilrength, in beauty, 
or in ftature 4 '. 

indmifery. , But amidfl this fplendour of* external greatnefs, 
Xerxes felt himfelf unhappy. Having afeended an 
eminence, to view his camp and fleet, his pride was 
humbled with the refleclion, that no one of all the in- 
numerable holt could be expected to furvive an hun- 
dred years. The haughty monarch of Afia was 
melted into tears. The converfation of his kinfman 
and counfellor, Artabanus, was ill calculated to con- 
fole his melancholy. That refpeXable old man, 
whofe wifdom had often moderated the youthful 
impetuofity of Xerxes, and who had been as afli- 
duous to prevent, as Mardonius had been to pro- 
mote, the Grecian war, took notice that the mifery 
of human, ^ife was an object flu- more lament- 
.i/rin its Ihoftnofs. ( “ In the narrow fpace 

a Ukted them, has not (every one of thefe in our 
prefence, and indeed thi* vhole human race, often 
wilhed rather to die than 1 to live? The tumult of 
paffions difturbs the bell W ou r days ; difeafes and 
weaknefs accompany old Pgc > and death, fo vainly 
dreaded, is the lure and ho&kable refuge of wretched 

mortals.’* 

He eon-- Xerxes was not of a difpofition Readily to con'- 
Hemara- template . the dictates of experience . and 5 ? the 
tus,.the . maxims of philofophy. He endeavoured to divert 
King'oF thofe gloomy reflexions which he could not re- 

Sparta*. 

<r Herodot. t.vii. c.ctxxxiv. 


move* 
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move, by anuifing his fancy with horfe-races, 
mock-battles, and other favourite entertainments. 
In the intervals of thefc divcrfions, he fometimes 
convcrfed with Demaratus, the banifhed King of 
Sparta, who, as we have already mentioned, had 
fought refuge in the Perfian court, from the per- 
fection of his countrymen. A memorable inter- 
view between them is related by Herodotus. 
The Perfian, difplaying oftentatioufly the magni- 
tude of his pow r er, afkcd the royal fugitive. Whe- 
ther he fufpe&cd the Greeks would yet venture to 
take the field, in order to oppofe the progrefs of 
his arms ? Demaratus replied, that if he might 
fpcak without giving offence, he was of opinion 
that the Perfians would meet with a very vigorous 
refi fiance. “ Greece had been trained in the 
fevere, but ufeful fchool of neccffity ; poverty was 
her nurfe and her mother ; fhe had acquired pa- 
tience and valour, by the early application of dif- 
ciplinc ; and fhe was habituated to the practice of 
virtue by the watchful attention of the law. All 
the Greeks were warlike, but the Spartans were 
peculiarly brave. It was unneceffary to afk their 
number, for if they exceeded not a thoufand men, 
they would defend their country and their freedom 
againft the afifembled myriads of Afia 4 \” 

Xerxes was rather amufed than inflructed by 
this difeourfe. His hopes of fuccefs feerned built 
on too folid principles to be fhaken by the opinion 
of a prejudiced Greek. Every day meffengers 


CHAP. 

IX. 


Receive 
the fubmif- 
lion of 
manyGrc 
cum com- 
munities. 


41 Herodot. I. \ ii. c.cii. & feq. 
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chap, by perennial cafcades from the green mountains, 
. , and thus rendered of fufficient depths for vcffels of 

confiderable burden. The rocks are every where 
planted with vines and olives, and the banks of the 
river, and even the river itfelf, are overfhadovved 
with lofty foreft trees, which defend thofe who 
fail upon it from the fun’s meridian ardour. The 
innumerable grottos and arbours carelcfsly fcat- 
tered over this delightful feene, and watered by 
fountains of peculiar freflmefs and falubritv, invite 
the weary traveller to repofe ; while the mufical 
warbling of birds confpires with the fweet fragrance 
of flowers to footh his fenfes, and to heighten the 
plcafurc which the eye and fancy derive from 
viewing the charrnipg variety of this enchanting 
landfcapc ; from examining the happy intermix- 
ture of hill and dale, wood and water ; and from 
contemplating the diverf fied beauty, and majeftic 
grandeur of Nature under her mod blooming and 
'Benefirentafpv’jjs. 

'is occupied This delicious valley, which an ancient writer, 

Greeks; l) y a bold figure of fpccch, calls “ a feftival for 
the eyes,” and which tlie bounty of the gods had 
formed for happy feenes of love, innocence, and 
tranquillity, the deftructive ambition of man was 
ready to convert into a field of bloodfhed and hor- 
ror. It was natural for the Theffalians to expert 
that the troops of Xerxes would pafs by this inlet 
into their territories ; and hither their ambafladors 
entreated the allied Greeks to fend an army. The 
propofal feemed juft and ufeful; {hips were pre- 
pared at the iftlnnus ; and a body of ten thoufand 

men 
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men were embarked under the command of The- chap. 
miftocles, with orders to fail through the narrow' . * . 

Euripus, to land in the harbours of Ternpe, and 
remain thei-e in order to guard that important 
pafs. 

They had not continued in thofe parts many buffoon 
days, when a meflenger arrived from Alexander, a'^ndon- 
fon of Amyntas, tributary prince of Macedonia, 
advifing them to depart from that poll, unlefs 
they meant to be trodden under foot by the Per- 
fian cavalry. It is not probable, however, that 
this menace could have changed their refolution. 

But they had already learned that there was an- 
other paffage into Theffaly, through the territory 
of the Pcrrtebians, near the city Gonnus in Upper 
Macedonia. Their army was infuflicient to guard 
both ; and the defending of one only, could not be 
of effential advantage to theinfelves, to the Theffa- 
lians, or to the common caufc. 

Meantime, the dangers which thickened over Theda., 
their refpective republics, rendered it neceflary to s>' rs which 
return fouthward. Their diftant colonies, particu- Om!ce'bc- 
larly thofe of Sicily, which were the moft numerous come more 
and powerful, could not afford them any alii fiance, a^Xrm- 
being themfelves threatened with a formidable in- mg. 
vafion from the Carthaginians, the caufe and con- 
fequences of which we (hall have occafion fully to 
explain. The oracles were doubtful, or terrifying. 

To the Spartans they announced, as the only 
means of fafety, the voluntary death of a king of 
the race of Hercules. The Athenians were com- 
manded to feek refuge within their wooden walls. 

3 The 
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CHAP. The refponfes given to the other Rates are not 
particularly recorded; but it appears in general, 
that all Were dark, ambiguous, or frightful. 1 he 
Grecian army returned therefore to their {hips, 
repafled the Euripus, and arrived in fafety at Co- 
rinth; while the Theffalians, thus abandoned by 
their allies, reluftantly fubmitted to the common 
enemy. , 

The dfe- The terror infpired by the critical fituation of 
fails toAr a ^ a * rs J rendered the prefence of the leaders necef- 
femifium. fary in their refpeftive communities. Themifto- 
cles found the Athenians divided about the mean- 
ing of the oracle, the greater part afferting, that 
by wooden walls was undcrftood the inclofure of 
the citadel, which had been formerly furrounded 
by a pallifade. Others gave the words a different 
conftru&ion, and each according to his fears or his 
intereft ; but Themiftocles afferted that all of them 
had miftaken the advice of the god, who delired 
them to truft for fafety to their fleet. This opi- 
nion, fupported by all the force of his eloquence, 
and the weight of his authority, at length prevailed 
in the affembly, although Epicides, a demagogue 
of great influence among the lower ranks of peo- 
ple,- oppofed it with the utmoft vehemence ; and 
feizing this opportunity to vilify the charac- 
ter of Themiftocles, infifted that he himfelf Ihould 
be appointed general in his room. But the pru- 
dent Athenian knew the weaknefs of his adverfary 
his great paiflion was avarice; and a feafonable 
bribe immediately ' filenced his clamorous oppo- 
fition* " The Athenian gallies were fitted out with 

all 
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all convenient fpeed, and being joined with thofe CHAP, 
of Euboea, iEgina, Corinth, and the maritime al- , * , 

lies of Peloponnefus, amounted . to a fleet of three 
hundred fail. They proceeded to the narrow fea. 
which divides the northern fhore of Euboea from 


the coaft of Theffaly, rendezvoufcd at the promon- 
tory of Artemifium, and patiently expected the 
arrival of the Barbarians. 


Befides the force neceffary for manning this The 
fleet, the confederates could raife an army of about 
fixty thoufand freemen, together with a ftili greater an army, 
proportion of armed flaves. As the paffes leading 
from Theffaly to the territories of Phocis and Lo- 
cris, were ftili narrower and more difficult of accefs 
than thofe from Macedon into Theffaly, it feems 
extraordinary, that they did not immediately direct 
their whole military ftrength towards that quarter : 
but this negleCt may be explained by their fuper- 
ftitious veneration for oracles, the neceflity of cele- 
brating their accuftomed feftivals, and the danger- 
ous delays and inactivity inherent in the nature of 
a republican confederacy. As they were acquaint- Guard the 
ed with only one pafs, by which the Perfians 
could arrive from Theflaly, they thought that a pyi*. 
body of eight thoufand pike-men might be equally 
capable with a larger proportion of troops, of de- 
fending it againft every invader. This narrow defile 
was called the Straits of Thermopylse, in allufion 
to the warm fprings in that neighbourhood, and 
was deemed the gate or entrance into Greece. , It 
was bounded on the weft by high and inaccefiible 
precipices which join the lofty ridge of mount 

1 Oeta j , 
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CHAP. Oeta ; and on the eaft terminated by an impra&i- 
IX ‘ cable morafs, bordered by the fea. Near the 
plain of the Theflalian city of Trachis, the paflage 
was fifty feet broad ; but at Alpene, there was not 
room for one chariot to pafs another. Even thefe 
paffes were defended by walls, formerly built by 
the Phocians to protect them againft the incurlions 
of their enemies in ThefTaly, and ftrengthened, 
on this occafion, with as much care as time would 
allow. The troops lent to Thermopylae, which 
was only fifteen miles diftant from the Ration of 
the Grecian fleet at Artemifium, confifted chiefly 
of IMoponnefians, commanded by Leonidas the 
Spartan King, who was prepared, in obedience to 
the oracle, to devote his life for the fafety of his 
country. 

The Per- Before . the Grecian confederates adopted thefe 
1,311 vigorous meafures for their own defence, the Per- 
Cape Se- fian army had marched, in three divifions, from 
t '?‘ Thracian Dorifcus. They were accompanied by 
the fleet, which, coafting about two hundred miles 
along the fhores of Thrace, Maccdon, and Thef- 
faly, at length reached Cape Sepias, which is 
twenty miles north of Artemifium. As they ad- 
vanced fouthward, they laid under contribution 

• Abdera 44 , Thafus, and Eion, the principal Gre- 

44 The places on the road prepared not only vaft magazines of 

• corn and other proviOons for tlie troops, but lumptuous entertain- 
ments for Xerxes and his attendants. A faying of Megacreon 
of Abdera expreiled the devouring rapacity of the invaders : “ The 
Abderhes ought to thank the gods, that Xprxes feafted but once a 

• day ; it would ruin Abdera to furnilh him with both a dinner and a 
flipper.” 
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cian colonies in Thrace, as well as the cities of chap. 
Torona, Olynthus, Potidsea,' 'and other places of 1X - 
finallcr note oh the coaft of Macedonia. ; The ' " * 

whole fleet anchored; after performing the moft 
tedious and dangerous part of the voyage, near 
the entrance of the rivers Axius and Lydias, which 
flow ihto the Thermaic gulph ; and, after quitting 
thefe harbours, fpent eleven days in failing eighty 
miles, along a fmooth unbroken coaft, from the 
northern extremity of this gulph to. the general 
rendezvous near Cape Sepias. 

The fleet was commanded by Achasmines and Their 
Ariabigncs, fons of Darius. Xerxes in perfon 3 m y 

, ° . , f marches to 

headed his army, which made a conuderable halt the plains 
at the Macedonian towns of Therma and Pella, ofTrachis, 
and encamped in the Thracian plains on eltch 
fide of the above-mentioned rivers Axius and 
Lydius. From hence they proceeded in three 
bodies ; the divifion neareft the fliore was com- 
manded by Mardonius and Mafiftes. Sergis, an 
experienced general, conduced the march through 
the higher parts of the country j and the great 
king, accompanied by Smerdones and Megabyzus, 
who occafionally relieved him from the trouble of 
command, chofe the middle paffage as the fafeft, 

■ the moft convenient, and the moft entertaining ; 
for hitherto the Perfian expedition was rather a 
journey of pleafure, than an undertaking of fatigue 
or danger. ■ . Xerxes examined at leifure fuch objefts 
of nature or art as appeared moft interefting/ahd 
curious. Hisf fancy was amufed, as he paffed the 
various feenes of fuperftition, with the legendary 
- Vol. i. p f tales 
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CHAP, tales carefully related by his condu&ors. He 
. , viewed with pleafure the wide plains of Theflaly, 

which bore indubitable marks of being once an ex- 
tenfive lake j and contemplated with wonder the 
lofty mountains which feparated that country from 
the reft of Greece, and which evidently appear to 
be rent afundcr, and to have received their prelent 
form from the terrible operations of volcanos and 
earthquakes. After fully fatisfying his curiofity, 
he joined, with the divifion more immediately 
v under his command, the remainder of the army, 
aflembled and encamped on the wide plains of 
Trachis, about forty miles in circumference, ftretch- 
ing along the Ihore of Theflaly, oppofite to the fta- 
tion of the Perfian fleet, and adjacent to the Straits 
of Thermopylae 45 t 

Circum- For more than twelve months, Xerxes had never 
thatren* f een the face of an enemy. lie had traverfed, 
dcred the without refiftancc, the wide regions of Afia, and 
rerj&e the countries which in ancient times were deemed 
to Xerxes, mod warlike in Europe. All the territories be- 
pond Trachis acknowledged his power j and the 
diftrids of Greece, which ftill prefented a feene of 
aftion to his invincible arms, were lefs extenfivc 
than the meaneft of his provinces. Yet it is pro- 
bable that he heard, not without emotion, that an 
army of Greeks, headed by the Spartan king, had 
taken poll at Thermopylae, in order to difpute his 
paflage. What he had been told by Demaratus 
concerning the character and principles of that 

45 Herodot. Diodor. Plutarch, ibid* 

heroic 
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heroic people, he might now, when the danger 
drew near, be the more inclined to believe, from 
the fuggeftions of his own memory and experience. 
In the warmth of generous indignation, the Spar- 
tans, as we have already obferved, had put to 
death the Perfian heralds fent to demaftd their 
fubmiflion ; but upon cool refleftion, they were 
prompted, chiefly indeed by fuperftitious motives, 
to make atonement for a violation of the facred law 
of nations. When proclamation was made in the 
affembly, “ Who would die for Sparta ?** two citi- 
zens, of great rank and eminence, offered them- 
felvos as willing facrifices for the good of the com- 
munity. Sperthics and Bulis (for thefe were their 
names) fet out for Sufa on this lingular errand. 
As they paffed through Leffer Alia, they were 
entertained by Hydarnes, the governor of that 
province, who actually accompanied Xerxes, as 
commander of the Immortal Band, to which dig- 
nity he had been raifed through fuperior merit. 
Hydarnes, among other difeourfe with the Spartans, 
testified his furprife, that their republic Ihould be 
fo averfe to the friendlhip of the king his mafter, 
who, he obferved, as they might learn by his own 
example, well underftood the value of brave men. 
That, if they complied with the defires of Xerxes, 
he would appoint them governors over the other 
cities of Greece. The Spartans coolly replied, 
ie That he talked of a matter of which he was not a 
competent judge. With the condition and rewards 
of fervitude, he was indeed fufficiently acquainted $ 
but as to the enjoyments of liberty, he had never 
ff 2 proved 
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CHAP, proved how fweet they Were ; for, if he had once 
. ^ . made that experiment, he wotild \advife them to 
defend their freedom not only with lances, but with 
hatchets 

The fame magnanimity diftinguilhed their be- 
haviour lat Sufa. The guards told them, that, 
when admitted into the prefence of Xerxes, they 
mull obfetVe the ufual ceremony of proftrating 
themfelves on the ground. But the Spartans de- 
clared, “ That no degree of violence could make 
them fubmit to fuch mean adulation : that they 
Were not accuftomed to adore a man, and came 
not thither for fuch an impious purpofe.” They 
approached Xerxes, therefore, in an ere£l pollure, 
and told him with firmnefs, that they came to fub- 
mit to any punilhment which he might think pro- 
per to inflift on them, as an atonement for the 
death of his heralds. Xerxes, admiring their vir- 
tue, replied, “ That he certainly Ihould not repeat 
the error of the Greeks, nor, by facrificing indivi- 
duals, deliver the Hate from the guilt of murder 
and , impiety.” The Spartans having .received this 
anfwer, returned , home, perfuaded that they had 
done their duty in offering private fatisfaftion ; 
whkh, though not accepted, ought fufficiently to 
atone for the public crime 

He fend* The example'ofthefe diftingujlhed patriots pro- 
meflengers {j^hly -gave; Xerxes a very faypu^able idea of the * 
witiTthem. gi&h^al of their community.. '. . As he had 

jpgjrtfcular.qi^ frhofe 

of Herq^|^.yu. t. cxxxv. , 4T Idejn, l. vii,c. exjuiv. & feq. 
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oppofition, though it could not prevent, would chap 
certainly retard, his intended punifhmeat of Athens, 
he fent meffengers to defire them to lay down their 
arms ; to which they replied, “ Come and' take 
them.” The meffengers then offered them lands, 
on condition they became allies to the Great King ; 
but they anfwered, “ That it was the cuftom of 
their republic to conquer lands by valour, not to 
acquire them by treachery.” Except in making thefe 
fmart replies, they took not the fmalloft notice of Magnmi. 
the Perfnws ; but continued to employ themfelves n»tyofthe 
as before their arrival, contending in the gymnaftic 
excrcifes, entertaining themfelves with mufic and 
converfation, or adj lifting their long hair to appear 
more terrible to their enemies. The meffengers of 
Xerxes, equally aftonifhed at what they faw and 
heard, returned to the Perfian camp, and deferibed 
the unexpected iffue of their commiffion, as well as 
the extraordinary behaviour of the Spartans ; of 
which Xerxes defired an explanation from their 
countryman Dcmaratus 4 *. The latter declared in 
general, that their whole carriage and demeanour 
announced a determined refolution to fight to the 
laft extremity : but he found it difficult to make 
the Perfian conceive the motives of men, who 
fought, at the certain price of their own lives, to 
purchase imtnortal renown for their country.— 

That a few individuals fhould be animated, on foroe 
extraordinary occafions, with this patriotic magna- 
nimity, may eafily be underftood. Of this, hiftory 

Hprodot. I. vii. c. ccix. & feq« 
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CHAP. 

IX. 


Xerxes 
waits four 
days, in 
hopes of 
changing 
their 

refolution. 


in all ages furnifhes illuftrious examples ; but that a 
whole nation fhould be habitually imprefl'ed with 
the fame generofity of character, cannot readily be 
believed, without reflecting on the inftitutions and 
manners of the Spartans. The laws of that cele- 
brated people prohibiting, as it has been already 
obferved 49 , the introduction of wealth and luxury, 
and rigidly confining each individual to the rank in 
which he was born, had extinguifhed the great 
motives of private ambition, and left fcarcely any 
other fcope to the active principles of men, but the 
glory of promoting the interefts of their republic. 
Their extraordinary military fuccefs, the natural 
fruit of their temperance and activity, had given 
them a permanent fenle of their l'uperiority 
in war, which it became their chief point of 
honour to maintain and to - confirm j and, as the 
law which commanded them to die rather than 
break their ranks, or abandon their ports in battle, 
was, like all the ordinances of Lycurgus, conceived 
to be of divine authority, the influence of fuper- 
ftition happily confpired with the ardour of patri- 
otifm and the enthufiafm of valour, in preparing 
them to meet certain death in the fervice of the 
public. 

; Xerxes could not be made to enter into thefe 
motives, or to believe, as Herodotus obferves with 
inimitable fimplicity, ** that the Grecians were 
com£ to Thermopylae only as rfien defirous to die, 
and to deftroy as many of their enemies as they 
could,” though nothing was more true. He there- 

w See above, c. iii. p. T33. 

fore 
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fore waited four days, continually expecting that CHAP, 
they would either retreat into their own country, x * 
or furrender their arms, agreeably to his meifage. 

But, as they ftill continued to guard the paflage, he 
afcribed this condu£t to obftinacy or folly ; and, on 
the fifth day, determined to chaftife their infolent 
oppofition. 

The Medes and Cilfians, who, next to the Sacae Give* or- 
and Perfians, formed the braveft part of his army, ^ 
were commanded to attack thefe obftinate Greeks, and their 
and to bring them alive into the King’s prefence. ^^ de " 
The Barbarians marched with confidence to the en- 
gagement, but were repulfed with great (laughter. 

The places of thofe who fell were inccflantly fup- 
plied with frefh troops, but they could not make 
the fmalleft impreflion on the firm battalions of the 
Greeks; and the great lofs which they lultained in 
the attempt, convinced all, and particularly the 
King himfelf, that he had indeed many men, but 
few foldiers. The Sacte, armed with their hatchets, 
next marched to the attack, but without better 
fuccefs ; and laft of all, the chofen band of Perfians, 
headed by. Hydarnes, deigned to difplay their va- 
lour in what appeared to them a very unequal 
conteft. But they loon changed their opinion 
when they came to clofe with the enemy ; for, fays 
Herodotus, their numbers were ufelefs, as they 
fought in a narrow pafs, and their Ihort-pointed 
weapons were ill calculated to contend with the 
length of the Grecian fpear. The Greeks had the 
advantage ftill more in the fuperiority of their dif- 
cipline, than in the excellence of their armour. 

f f 4 . Tired 
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c H A P. Tired with deftroying, they retreated in dole or- 
. der, and when purfued unguardedly by the Barba- 

rians, they faced about . bn a fudden, and killed an 
incredible number of the Peffians, with fcarcely 
His troops i 0 fg to themfelves. Xerxes, who was feated 
are repe Qn ^ em j nenc g t0 behold the battle, .frequently 
ftarted in wild emotion from his throne ; and, 
fearing left he fhould be deprived of the flower 
of his army, he ordered them to be drawn off from 
the attack. But as>the Grecian numbers were fo 
extremely inconfiderable, and as it feemed pro- 
bable that the greateft part of them muft have fuf- 
fered much injury in thefe repeated aflaults, he 
determined next day to renew the engagement. 
Next day he fought without better fuccefs than 
before ; and after vainly endeavouring to force the 
pafs, both in feparate bodies, and with the collected 


vigour of their troops, the Perfiapg were compelled 
to abandon the enierprife, and difgracefully to retire 
to their camp. 

I ne . , . It was a fpe£tacle which the -world had never 

irayed by feen before, and which it was never again to be- 
- : hofd, the perfevering intrepidity of eig^t / thoufand 

men reftftjng the impetuous fury of .an army com- 


pbfed v of * millions. The pertinacious valour of 


Leonidas, and of his little, troop,, oppofed, and 


might have long retarded , the progrefs: of the Bar- 


barians But it was thefate of JpVeece, always to 

of falfe 

« sids,than;by the Torceof . openenettiies. ^Vhen 
rxes knew not what meafures to purfue in order 
effect his purpofe, and felt the; inconvenience of 


remain- 
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remaining long in the fame quarters with fuch an chap. 
immenfe number of men, a perfidious Greek, in- . ^ , 
duced by the hopes of reward, offered to remove 
his difficulties $ \ The name of the traitor was 
Epiaites, and he was a native of the obfcure dif- 
trift of Moelis, which feparates the frontiers of 
Theffaly and Phocis. His experience of the 
country made him acquainted with a paffage 
through the mountains of Oeta, fcvcral miles to 
the weft of that guarded by^ Leonidas. Over this 
unfrequented path he undertook to cohdutt a body 
of twenty thoufand Perfians, who might affault 
the enemy in rear, while the main body attacked 
them in front. By this means whatever prodigies 
of valour the Greeks might perform, they muft be 
finally compelled to furrender, as they would be 
inclofed on all fides among barren rocks and in- 
hofpitable defartsi 

The plan fo judicioufly concerted, was carried whocon.- 
into immediate execution. On the evening of the ^ u< ^ s a d 
feventh day after Xerxes arrived at the Straits, uchnent 
twenty thoufand chofen men left the Perfian camp, over th * 
commanded by Hydarnes, and conduced by Epi- mountom *' 
altes. All night they marched through the thick 
forefts of oak which abound in thofe parts; and by 
day-break they advanced near to the top of the 
hill. But how much were they furprifed to fee the 
firft rays of the morning reflected by the glittering 
furfaces of Grecian fpears and helmets I Hydarnes 
was afraid that thefe out-guards, which feeffied at no 


5 * He r odot*l*viL CvC^xii. & fcq. 
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CHAP, great diftance, alfo might be compofed of Laceda:- 
monians ; but a nearer approach (hewed that they 
v ~ J confided of a thoufand Phocians, whom the fore- 
fight of Leonidas had fent to defend this important 
but unknown pafs, which chance or treachery might 
difcover to the Perfians. The thick (hade of 
the trees long concealed the enemy from the 
Greeks : at length the ruftling of the leaves, and 
the tumult occafioned by the motion of twenty 
thoufand men, difcovered the imminence of dan- 
ger : the Phocians with great intrepidity flew to their 
arms, and prepared, if they could not conquer, 
at Ieaft to die gallantly. The compact firmnefs of 
their ranks, which might have refilled the re- 
gular onfet of the enemy, expofed them to fuffer 
much from the immenfe Ihower of darts which the 
Perfians poured upon them. To avoid this dan- 
ger, they too ralhly abandoned the pafs which they 
had been fent to guard, and retired to the highelt 
part of the mountain, not doubting that the enemy, 
whofe llrength fo much exceeded their own, would 
follow them thither. But in this they were difap- 
pointed $ for the Perfians prudently omitting the 
purfuit of this inconfiderable party, whom to de- 
ftroy they confidered as a matter of little moment, 
immediately feized the paffage, and marched down 
the mountain with the utmoft expedition, in order 
to accomplilh the defign fuggefted by Epialtcs. 

Alarm ia Meanwhile, obfeure intimations from the gods 
the Crc- darkly announced fomS dreadful calamity im- 
pending on the Greeks at Thermopylae. The 
appearance of the entrails, which were carefully 

infpe&ed 
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ini'pe&ed by the augur Magiftias, threatened the CHAP. 
Spartans with death j but when, or by what means, Ix ' 
it did not clearly appear, untill a Grecian deferter, 
a native of the city of Cyme in Ionia, named Tyra- 
ftiades, arrived with the information of the intended 
march of the Perfians accrofs the mountain. Ani- 
mated by the love of his country, this generous 
fugitive had no fooner difcovered the treacherous 
delign of Epialtes, than he determined, at the rifk 
of his life, and ftill more at the rifk of being fub- 
je&ed to the moft excruciating tortures, to com- 
municate his difcovery to the Spartan King s '. 

Zeal for the fafety of Greece gave fwiftnefs to his 
fteps, and he appeared in the Grecian camp a few 
hours after the Perfians, condu&ed by Epialtes, 
had left the plains of Trachis. Leonidas imme- 
diately called a council of war, to deliberate upon 
the meafures neceffary to be taken in confequence 
of this information, equally important and alarm- 
ing. All the confederates of Peloponnefus, except 
the Spartans, declared their opinion that it was 
neceffary to abandon a poll, which, after the double 
attack announced to them fhould take place, it 
would be impoflible with any hopes of fuccefs to 
maintain. As their exertions could not be of any 
avail to the public caufe, it was prudent to confult 
their private fafety ; and while time was yet allow- 
ed them, to retire to the ifthmus of Corinth, where 
joining the reft of the auxiliaries, they might be 
ready to defend the Grecian peninfula againft the 

51 Ilerodot. 1. vii* c. ccxix. & feq. 
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mity of 
Leonidas. 


Seven hun- 
dred Thfif- 
pians de- 
termine to 
i ma<n 
with Leo- 
nidas ; 


who de- 
tains the 
perfidious 
Thshans. 
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fury of the Barbarians. It belonged to Leonidas 
to explain the ferjtiments of the Spartans. The 
other inhabitants of Peloponriefus, he obferved, 
might follow the dilates of expediency, and return 
to the ifthmus,; in order to. defend their refpeCive 
territories 5 but glory was the only voice' which the 
Spartans had ‘learned' to obey. Placed in the firft 
rank*by the general confent of their country, they 
would, rather die than abandon the poft of honour ; 
and they were determined, therefore, at die price 
of their lives, to purchafe immortal renown, to 
confirm the pre-eminence of Sparta, and to give 
an example of patriotifm, worthy of being admired, 
if it fliould not be imitated, by pofterity. 

The dread of unavoidable and immediate death 
deterred the other allies from concurring with this 
magnanimous refolution. The Thefpians, alone, 
amounting to feven hundred men, declared they 
would never forfake Leonidas. They were con- 
duced by the aged wifdbm of Demophilus, and the 
youthful valour of Dithyrambus. Their republic 
was united in the ftriCeft alliance wit^ Sparta, by 
wHidh they, had been often defended againft the 
ufurphtfcm and tyranny of the Thebans 1 . Thefe cir- 
etitnipnefes added force to their natural generality 
of fentiment, and determined|Aem, on, this occa- 
fion, to adhere with ftedfaft intrepidity to the mea- 
fure$; of their, Jjgarfcui allies; A| - the ^Fhefpiams re. 
niained at ThWniopy lise, from mcjlhation, and from 
principles "of, dilfinguiihed bravfery, .the Thebans 
were de^?ttn.ed^hy< the particular defifk i>f Leonidas, 
who Was not unacquainted with the intended 

treachery 
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treachery of their republic. The four hundred men C H A P. 
whom that perfidious community had fent to ac- 1X ' 
company his expedition, he regarded rather as hof- 
tages then auxiliaiies j nbr was he unwilling to em- 
ploy their doubtful fidelity in a defperate fervice, 

He thought that they might be compelled by force, 
or ilimuiated by a fenfe of ihame, to encounter the 
fame dangers to which the Spartans and Thefpians 
voluntarily fubmitted ; and without difeoveriug his 
fufpicion of their treachery, he had a fufficient 
pretence for retaining them, while he difinified his 
allies of Peloponnefus, becaufe the Theban terri- 
tories, lying on the northern fide of the ifihmus of 
Corinth, would neceflarily be expofed to hoftility 
and devaftation, whenever the Barbarians ihould 
pafs the ftraits of Thermopylae. Befides the Thef- 
pians 52 and Thebans, the troops who remained 
with Leonidas confifted of three hundred Spartans, 
all chofen men, and fathers of ions. This valiant 
band, with unanimous confent, folieifed their ge- 
neral to dedicate to the glory of Greece, and their 
own, the important interval yet allowed them, be- 
fore they were furrounded by ‘the Perfians. The 
ardour of Leonidas happily confpired with the 
ready zeal of the foldiers. He therefore com- 


5 From the narrative of Herodotus* it “would feera that the Thei- 
pians alone voluntarily remained with Leonidas and the Spartans. 
Yet the infeription which he cites xn&keo the whole number who 
fought at Thermopylae amount to four thoufand. 

Mygwww irore t*jJs tpa/orto, 

Ex IlkXcwroKviTc rn x&icxoes rerofe<- 

Ifocihtes like wife (p. 164*) fays, that fome Peloponnefians remained 
to fight. 
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c h A p. mandod them to prepare the laft meal of their 
lives, and to fup like men who fhould to-morrow 
dine in Elyfium. His own example confirmed the 
propriety of the command, for he made an abun- 
dant repaft, in order to furnifh ftrength and lpirits 
for the long continuance of toil and danger. 

U was now the dead of night when the Spar- 
luipi ■(( the tans, headed by Leonidas, marched in a clofe 
PtUiaii battalion towards the Perfian camp, with refent- 
»iTnV"a. nunt heightened by defpair SJ . Their fury was 
terrible, and rendered ftill more deftru&ive through 
the defect of Barbarian difeipline ; for the Perfians 
having neither advanced guards, nor a watch-word, 
nor confidence in each other, were incapable of 
adopting fuch meafures for defence, as the fudden 
emergency required. Many fell by the Grecian 
fpear, but much greater multitudes by the miflaken 
rage of their own troops, by whom, in the midft 
of this blind confufion, they could not be diftin- 
guilhed from enemies. The Greeks, wearied with 
daughter, penetrated to the royal pavilion; but 
there, the firft alarm of noife had been immediately 
perceived, amidft the profound filence and tranquil- 
lity which ufually reigned in the tent of Xerxes : 
the Great King had feafonably efcaped with his 


s ' Diodor. I. xi. p.247. The no&urnal aflault, omitted by He- 
rodotus, is mentioned not only by Diodorus, but by Plutarch, Jui- 
tin, and moll other writers. The general panegyric of Plato (in 
Menex.) of Lyfias (Orat. Funeb.), and of Ifocrates (Penegyr.), 
required not their defending into fuch particulars. Yet, notwilh- 
llanding thefc circumftances, I fhould have omitted this incident, if 
it had appeared inconlifleut with the honeft narrative of Herodotus. 

i favourite 
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favourite attendants, to the farther extremity of C u A P. 
the encampment. Even here all was tumult, , f 
and horror, and defpair ; the obfeurity of night 
increafing the terror of the Pcrfians, who no longer 
doubted that the detachment concluded by Epi- 
altes had been betrayed by that perfidious Greek ; 
and that the enemy, reinforced by new numbers, 
now co-operated with the traitor, and feined the 
opportunity of availing their camp, after it had 
been deprived of the divifion of Hydarnes, its prin- 
cipal ornament and defence. 

The approach of day difeovered to the Pcrfians Battle of 
a dreadful feene of carnage ; but it alfo difeovered ^' mo ’ 
to them that their fears had multiplied the number 
of the enemy, who now retreated in clofe order to 
the ftraits of Thermopylas. Xerxes, ftimulated by 
the fury of revenge, gave orders to purfue them ; 
and his terrified troops were rather driven than led 
to the attack, by the officers who marched behind 
the feveral divifions, and compelled them to ad- 
vance by menaces, ftripes, and blows. The Gre- 
cians, animated by their late fuccefs, and per- 
fuaded that they could not poffibly efcape death on 
the arrival of thofe who approached by way of the 
mountain, bravely halted in the wideit part of the 
pafs, to receive the charge of the enemy. The 
fhock was dreadful, ^and the battle was maintained 
on the fide of the Greeks with perfeveving intre- 
pidity and defperate valour. After their fpears 
were blunted or broken, they attacked fword in 
hand, and their {hort,.but mafiy and well-tempered 
weapons, made an incredible havoc. Their pro- 

grefs 
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chap, grefs was marked by a line of blood, when a Bar- 
, barian dart, pierced the heart of Leonidas, The 
conteft was .no longer,’ for. victory and glory, but 
for the facred . remains, of their King. Four times 
they difpelled the thickening mafs of Perfians } but 
as their unexampled valour was carrying off the 
ineftimable prize, .the hoftile battalions were feen 
•defoending the hill, under the conduct of Epialtes. 
It was. now time to prepare for the laft effort of 
generous defpair. With ’ clofe order and refolute 
minds, the Greeks, all collected in themfelves, 
retired to the narroweft part of the ftrait, and took 
poll behind, the Phocian wall, on a rifmg ground, 
where a lion of ftone was afterwards erefted in ho- 
nour of Leonidas. As they performed this move- 
ment, fortune, willing to afford every occafion to 
difplay their illuftrious merit, obliged them to con- 
tend at once again!! open force and fecret treachery, 
'pie Thebans, whom fear had hitherto reltrained 
from .defection, feized the prefent opportunity to 
revolt ; and approaching . the Perfians with out- 
ttretched arms, declared that they had always been 
their friends ; that, their m republic had font earth and 
water, , as an acknowledgment of their fubmiffion 
to Xerxes ; and that it , was with .the utmoft relud* 
mice they had been compelled by needfity to refill 
the progrefs of his arms. As they approached to 
furrender themfelves, many perilfied. by the darts 
of the ” Barbarians f the "remain^or feved a peril- 
ing life, by . fubmitting fo eternal mfamy-, Mean- 
while the Lacedaembnians and .Thespians were af- 
faulted on all fide?. The nearell of the enemy 

beat 
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beat down the wall, and entered by the breaches. CHAP. 
Their temerity was punifhed by inftant death. In ,x * 
this laft ftruggle every Grecian fhewed the moft 
heroic courage ; yet if we believe the unanimous- 
report offome Theflalians, and others who furvived 
the engagement, the Spartan Dioneces deferved 
the prize of valour. When it was obferved to him, 
that the Perfian arrows were fo numerous, that 
they intercepted the light of the fun, he faid, how 
favourable a circumftance ! the Greeks now fight 
in the (hade ! The brothers Alpheus and Maron 
are likewife particularized for their generous con- 
tempt of death, and for their diftinguifhed zeal 
and energy in the fervice of their country. What 
thefe, and other virtues, could effectuate, the 
Greeks, both as individuals, and in a body, had 
already accomplilhed ; bqt it became impoflible for 
them longer to refift the impetuolity and weight of 
the darts, and arrows, and other miffile weapons, 
which were continually poured upon them; and 
they were finally not deftroyed or conquered, but 
buried under a trophy of Perfian arms. Two 
monuments were afterwards ereCted near the fpot 
where they fell : the infcription of the firft an- 
nounced the valour of a handful of Greeks 
who had' refilled three millions of Barbarians ; 

* . V - • , ' - 

54 Ifocrates* p. 164* makes the Spartans who fought at Thermo- 
pylae amount to one thoufand. Diodorus, l. xL p. 410. agrees 
!#ith Herodotus, whofe narrative i$ followed in the text. According 
to the moft probable accounts, the Thefpians wore twice as nume- 
rous as the Spartans; although the latter have carried away all the 
glory of this lingular exploit. - l ’* 
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CHAP, the fecond was peculiar to the Spartans and con. 
P k taincd thefe memorable words : “ Go, ftranger, 

and declare to the Lacedaemonians, that we died 
'here in obedience to their divine laws S „V’ 


SS 


fl ayy atov Auxt^oufjiovio^ on vySt 
K fii utOot rots gnpourt ttwOo/a svo*. 


Herodot. c. cxr* m 
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CHAP. X. 

Sea Fight off Attemiftum. — Xerxes ravage t Pbocts, 

— Enters Attica. — Magnanimity of the Athe- 
nians. — Sea Fight off Salamu . — Xerxes leaves 
Greece.— -Hit mferable Retreat. — Campaign of 
Mardomus. — Battles of Plataa and My cole . — 

Iffue oj the Perfian Invajion. 

J^urinc the military operations at Thermopylae, CHAP. 

the Grecian fleet was Rationed in the har- . ^ . 

bour of Artemifium, the northern promontory of Dtfafttrcf 
Euboea. That of the IPerfians, too numerous ^* t P 0 e ^" 
for any harbour to contain, had anchored in the C oaft of 
road that extends between the city of Caftanaea Theflaiy. 
and the promontory of Sepias, on the coaft of 
Theflaly. Here this formidable armada fuffered 
the calamities foretold by the wifdom of Arta- 
banus. In a converfation with Xerxes, that pru- 
dent old man had warned him againft two enemies, 
the fea and the land, from whom his own rafh in- 
experience feemed noj: to apprehend any danger. 

Yet both thefe enemies ocCafioncd dreadful mif- 
fortunes to the Perfiafts, whofe numbers firft ex- 
jgpfed them to be d^ftipyed at Tea by a tempeft, 
mid afterwardb to perifli <5n land by a famine. The 
firft fine of ‘their fldet wasdheltered by the coaft of 
Theflaly j but the other lines, to the number qf 
Seven, rode at anchor, At finall intervals, with the 
, 002 ' prows 
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CHAP, prows of the veffels turned to the fea. When they 
x ‘ , adopted this arrangement, the waters were fmooth, 
the iky clear, the weather calm and ferene ; but on 
the fccond morning after their arrival on the coaft, 
the day began to lower, and the appearance ol the 
heavens grew threatening and terrible. A dread- 
ful ftorm of rain and thunder fucceeded ; and, 
what was more alarming, the billows began to rife 
to an amazing height, occafioned by a violent 
Hellefpontin, or north-eaft wind, which, when it 
once begins to blow in thofe feas with any confi- 
derable force, feldom ccafeslorfeveral days. The 
neareft veffels were faved by hauling under the 
fhore : of the more remote many were driven from 
their Anchors j fomc foundered at fea, others fplii 
,pn the promontory of Sepias, and feveral bulged 
on the {hallows of Melibasa. Three days the tem- 
peft raged with unabating fury. Four hundred 
gallies were deftroyed by its violence, befide fuch a 
number of ftorelhips and tranfports, that the Per- 
fian commanders, lu{pecUng this difafter might 
occafion the revolt of the Theffalians, fortified 
theinfelves with a rampart of confiderable height, 
entirely compofed of the lhattered fragments of the 
w reck 


fhe p.v- This bulwark was fufficient to protefl them 
fiatu. faU to againft the irruptions of the Greeks ; but it could 
'ea/tvy." nor defend them againft the more dangerous fury of 
the waves* In a {hart time* therefore* they quitted 


1 Herodot. 1, vli. <% cltoxviu, & Diodor* SicuK 1 . 

* xii. 
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their infecure Ration at Sepias, and with eight chap. 
hundred (hips of war, befides innumerable veffels , 
of burden, failed into the Pegafean bay, and an- 
chored in the road of Aphet€, which, at the dif- 
tance of a few miles, lies dire&ly oppofite to the 
harbour of Artcmilium. 

The Grecians had polled centinels on the heights The com- 
of Euboea to obferve the confequences of the ftorm, 
and to watch the motions of the enemy. When uan foe™" 
informed of the dreadful difafter which had befallen tIlink 
them, they poured out a joyous libation, and fa- fomlwani. 
crificed, with pious gratitude, to “ Neptune the 
Deliverer bur the near approach of fuch a fu- 
perior force foon damped' their tranfports of reli- 
gious feftivity. Neptune had favoured them in the 
ftorm, yet this capricious god might aflift their ene- 
mies in the engagement. In the council of war, 
called to deliberate on this important fubjeA, it was 
the general opinion of the commanders, that they 
ought immediately to retire fouthward. The Eu- 
boeans, whofe coafts muft have thus been abandoned 
to the fury of invaders. Were peculiarly interefted 
in oppofmg this pulillanimous refolution. The paf- 
fage into the continent of Greece, they obferved, 
was dill guarded by the magnanimity of Leonidas, 
and the bravery of the Spartans. Following this 
generous example, the Grecian fleet, however in- 
ferior in ftrength, ought to relift the Perlians, and 
to protect the eftates and families of a rich and po- 
pulous illand*. This remonftrance had not any 

* Herodot. 1. via. c. ii. & feq. 
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effe& on the determined purpofe ofEuribiades the 
Spartan, who,-, on .aceo&nt of the (ancient pre* 
e^anence^ of , his republic, was entrufted with the 
command I6f the fleet ; an honour rather due .Jo 
the . perianal merit of Therniftocles, and the navSl 
fupeifettj^^j^ens., .*•, ■ • - 

To the Athenian commander the Euboeans fe- 
cretly applied, and, by aprefent of thirty talents, 
engaged him to - ufe his influence to retain the 
Grecian armameiit for the defence of their coafts. 
Therniftocles was well pleafed, at being bribed into 
a meafure which his good feiife and difeernment 
>. approved. By a proper diftribudon of only eight 
talents, he brought over . the other captains to his 
opinion, and thus efieftually promoted the intereft, 
and fecured thegood-wjll, of the Euboeans, while 
he gained Tor himfelf an unmade fun* .of money, 
which might be ufefully employed,, on many fu- 
ture occasions, in fixing,; by largefles and expenfive 
exhibitions, the fluctuating favour of his. fellow- 
' cidzens/^f y:-> * ^ .* ■*> /' v 'V ';v r w 

the tfie, ftorm, prepar^-Tor the engage- 

victory, . 

Ipilhjjg yeffels . 
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♦heir courfq byv the promontories of Caphaneus CHAP, 
and Gereftus. The ftratagem, concerted with ^ , 
more than ufual judgment, was, however, dif- ^ 
covered to the Greeks by Scyllias, <a native of 
Scione, ’now ferving in the Perfian fleet, 'but who 
had long languifhed for an opportunity of deferting 
to his countrymen. While the attention of the 
Barbarians was employed in the preparations ne- 
ceffary for their new arrangement, Scyllias availed 
himfelf of his dexterity in diving, to fwim, un- 
perceived, to a boat which had been prepared at a 
f nfticicnt diftance, in which he fortunately efcaped 
to Artemifmm. lie immediately gained admittance 
to the Grecian council, where the boldnefs of his 
enlorpriie gave perfuafion to his words. In confe- 
quence of his ieafonable and important information, 
the Greeks determined to continue till midnight 
in the harbour, and then weighing anchor, to fail 
in queft of the fleet which hadr been fent out 
to prevent their efcapc. But this ftratagem, 
by which they would have met the art qi the 
enemy with fimilar addrefs, was not carried into 
execution. The advice-boats, which had been 
immediately 'difpatched to obferve the progrels 
of the Perfiaiis, returned before evening, 'with- 
out having feen any ihips approaching' in that 
diredion. * * ' - *■ 

This intelligence ^wpS Welcome to the Grteks, 
who were bbuiilling, qdthoutr evidfent neceffity, to a 
abandon their prefent pofturb. The enemy, who fium. 
had lately ftiffefed fo Severely in 'the ftorm, were 1 
now further Weakeiied byVconfiderable diminution 

004 ' of 
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CHAP, of their fleet. The ftrength of the adverfe par-- 
x ‘ ties being thus reduced nearer to an equality, 
the weaker feized the opportunity to difplay their 
courage in fight, and their fuperior (kill in naval 
aft ion. About fun-fet they approached in a line, 
and offered battle to the Perfians. The latter did 
not decline the engagement, as their {hips were 
(till fufficiently numerous to furround thofe of their 
opponents. At the firft fignal the Greeks formed 
into a circle, at the fecond they began the fight. 
Though crowded into a narrow compafs, and hav- 
ing the enemy on every fide, they foon took thirty 
of their Ihips, and funk many more. Night came 
on, accompanied with impetuous burfts of lain 
and thunder ; the Greeks retired into the harbour 
of Artemifium j the enemy were driven to the coaft 
of Theffaly. As the wind blew from the fouth, 
the dead bodies and wrecks dallied with violence 
againft the fides of their Ihips, and dillurbed th * 
motion of their oars. The Barbarians were feized 
with conllernation and dcfpair ; for fcarcely had 
they time to breath, after the former ftorm and 
fliipwreck near Mount Pelion, when they were 
compelled to a dangerous fea-fight ; after darknefs 
put an end to the battle, they were again in- 
volved in the gloom and horrors of a nofturaal 
tempeft. By good fortune, rather than by defign, 
the greateit part of the fleet cfcaped immediate dc- 
ftruftion, and. gained the Pcgafean Bay. Their 
calamities were great and unexpected ; but the 
Ihips ordered to fail round Euboea met with a Hill 
more dreadful difafter. They were overtaken by 

the 
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the ftorm, after they had adventured farther from CHA p. 
the lhore than was ufual with the wary mariners of , x ' 
antiquity. Clouds foon intercepted the ftars, by 
which alone they direfted their courfe. They were 
driven they knew not whither by the force of the 
winds, or impelled by the impetuofity of currents. 

In addition to thefe misfortunes, they were terrified 
by the thunder, and overwhelmed by the deluge ; 
and after continuing during the greateft part of the 
night, the fport of the elements, they all perilhed s 
miferably, amidft the fhoals and rocks of an un- 
known coaft. 

The morning arofe with different profpedis and 
hopes to the Perfians and Greeks. To the for- 
mer it difeovered the extent of their misfortunes , 
to the latter it brought a reinforcement of fifty - 
three Athenian ihips. Encouraged by this favour- 
able circumftance, they determined again to attack 
the enemy, at the fame hour as on the preceding 
day, becaufe their knowledge of the coalt, and 
their lkill in fighting their fhips, rendered the dulk 
peculiarly propitious to their defigns. At the ap- 
pointed time, they failed towards the road of 
Aphetc, and having cut off the Cicilian fquadion 
from the reft, totally deftroyed it, and returned at 
night to Artemifium. 

The Perfian commanders being deeply affetted Tiie fe- 
with their repeated difafters, but ftill more alarmed 
at the much dreaded refentment of their king, Artemi- 
they determined to make one vigorous effort, for fiuni ' 
reftoring the glory of their arms. By art and 

3 Herodot. L viii. c. xiu» Diodor, 1. xi. c. xiii, 

ftratagem. 
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C H x A , P ; a »d under ;fav6ur of ’ the night, the 

.Greeks had hitherto gained many important ad-. 
Vantages. belonged to thePerfians to 

. chuf^.the ttthl^a^on. On.ihe third day at 
no,on^hey fadedforth in the form .of- a crefcent, 
wfoch wa3 fBH, fu^cjeptiy extenfive to infold the 

Grec^an hne.: Xhe :Greeks, ,animated by former 
fuccefe, were avenfe. to dealing smy . offer of battle : 
yet it^prohahie.that ^eir idmirals, and pariicu- 

.rafter have.de-: 

layed if Ra 

iwfentment^ and M^tiori^fupplled the defeft of 
• * Barbarians in and courage. - The battle 
was longer, and nrnre doubtfuli than pnany former 
oceafion ; many Grecian vifels were destroyed; 

y e ?^^^^y^^^yE*i®^' ; -whoVj)aiiicufcu , Iy 

ijgnahaed^mfelves: on of; the, barbarians, . 

as th(?4thenia|s did ,o» that of the Greeks, ‘The 
perleverwsf valdtir of th* 1 oh*.„ i 
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unfortunate by fea, hadftill an immenfe army ; 
whereas the principal hope of Greece centered in 
its fleet.. While the : commahder^were occupied 
with thefe reflexions, i^brony^^ ah Athenian, 
who had been entrufted/witha galley ; of? thirty 
oars, to cruife in theMaliahbay,and to watch the ’ 
event of the battle, of; Thermopylae arrived with *; 
an account of; the glorious death of Leonidas.’ 

The ’engagements by fea and land had been fought 
on the fame day. hi both the Greeks defended a - 
narrow pafs, againft afuperio)* power ; and in 
both the Perfians had, with yery different fuccefs, 
attempted, by furrounding,, to conquer them,. The 
intelligence brought by Abrohycus confirmed their 
refolutioa of failing ‘ fohtfyward ; for it Teemed of 
very littleimportauce to defend the Ihores, after, 
the enemy had. obtained poffeifion of the centre of 
the northern territories. Having paCed the narrow 
Euripus, they coafted ulong the Ihorq of Atfica,andj 
anchored in the ftrait of tjhe Saronic 6ulph, whic|i 
feparates. thedflah^‘of ‘ba{amte Fipni-the harboh^bf 
Athens 4 . . f v ’• ? } * * 

;/ Before they ^Ibemiftoa^, evlr^Th eni jf. 

watChfhl to dfateMf 'jof ' 

jj&rfr to 4 , the Fenian® 
"w ‘ \ • ■ ■ defert their 


endeavouredtd 

mis 


affeXtqhs of JgggDj 
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cotrfufltedv^e^fi 
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c H A P. becaufe it appeared equally difhonourable and dan- 
x ’ gerous to depend on the fervice of men, which 
could only be employed in his favour at the ex- 
pence of every principle of duty, and of every fen- 
timent of virtue. By hope and fear, by threats 
and promifes, and chiefly by honouring them with 
marks of diftinguilhed preference, Xerxes had 
hitherto preferved their relu&ant fidelity. In order 
at once to deftroy a connexion, which of its own 
accord feemed ready to diffolve, Theiniftocles en- 
graved on the rocks, near the watering-place of 
Artemifium, the following words : “ Men of Ionia, 
your conduft is moft unjuft in fighting againft 
your anceftors, and in attempting to enflave Greece; 
refolve therefore, while it is yet in your power, 
to repair the injury. — If you cannot immediately 
defert from the Perfian fleet, yet it will be eal'y for 
you to accomplifh this defign when we come to an 
engagement. You ought to remember, that your- 
elves gave occafion to the quarrel between us and 
the barbarians ; and farther, that the fame duties 
which children owe to their parents, colonies owe 
to their mother-country 6 .” 

Xeryej ad W^n news arrived that the Grecian fleet had 
vances abandoned Artemifium, Xerxes regarded this re- 
■wuhhU treat,, of -the enemy as equal to a vi&ory. He 

arm y to* . y * 1 . ■ - * J 

wards therefore iffued orders, that his naval force, after 
Attica, ravaging the.coafts of Eubcea, Ihould proceed to 
take poffeflion of the harbours, of Athens ; while, 

6 This fbntiment is the dilate of nature, and occurs often in the 
Jfooman as well as the Greek writers. u Qua: Hberi parentibus, e% 
colon! antiques patriae debent” T. Livius. »• 
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at the head of his refidlefs army, he intended to chap. 
make a vi&orious proceflion, rather than a march, . . * . 
into the Attic territory. The road thither from 
Thermopylae paffed through the countries of Pho- 
cis and Boeotia, the latter of which had already 
acknowledged his authority. The Phocians ad- 
hered to the caufe of Greece ; and wei*e fl.il 1 far- 
ther confirmed in their allegiance, after the Thef- 
falians, their inveterate enemies, had embraced the 
party of Xerxes. Such were the violent animofi- 
ties which divided thefe hoftile dates, that, in the 
opinion of Herodotus, whichever fide the Thefla- 
lians had taken, the Phocians would dill have op- 
pofed them. He might perhaps have extended 
the obfervation to the other principal republics. 

The enthufiafm of Athens and Sparta in defending 
the caufe of Greece* rendered the rival dates of 
Thebes and Argos zealous in the fervice of Perfia ; 
and it is to be remembered, to the immortal glory 
of the friends of liberty and their country, that they 
had to druggie with domedic fedition, while they 
oppofed and defeated a foreign invaflon.. 

Having entered the territory of Phocis, the Per- Rlva f? r '' 
dan army feparateid into two divifions, with a view Phoui ' 
to obtain more pleiitiful fupplies of food and fo- 
rage, and to dedroy more completely the poffef- 
fions of theif enemies. The mod numerous divi- 
fion followed the courfe of the river Cephiffus, 

' which flows from the Theffalian mountains to the 
lake Copais in Bceotia. The fertile banks of the 
Cephiffus were adorned by Charadra, Neon, Ela- 
taea, and other populous cities, all of which were 

burned 
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chap, burned or dcmolilhed by the fury of Xerxes, and the 
. x ‘ , refentment of the Theflalians. Hiflorians particu- 
larly regretthedeftruction of. the facred walls of 
Abe,, a pity held in peculiar refpe£t on account of 
the temple of Apollo, . famed for its unerring ora- 
cles, apd enrich^4> from the earlieft times by the 
revered d&natiofte of fuper^ition. The inhabitants 
had in general abandoned their , towns, and taken 
refuge in the rnoft inacceflibleretreats of mount 
Pamaffus. But*fhe natives of Abe, vainly con- 
fiding for fafety m the fanOity of the place, became 
a prey to an undi/Hnguifhin'g rage, which equally 
difregarded things facred and profane. The men 
perifhed by. the fword, the women 'by the brutal 
luftiof the Barbarians. ^ 

Extraordi- . After committing thefe ; dreadful ravages, the 
vmmtof Fwcipal divifion of the army marched into Bceo- 
a detach, tia, by the way of Orchomenus. The j mailer part 
(*f either portion of fuch an immenfe hoft may 
Delphi. be . dUiinguiflied by that,. epithet), ftretched to the 
right* -alqrig t£e ■'wfbi^ftim^mount Parnaffus, 

the banks pf 

the f Cfeph||p to‘the teth^lh yjpelphi. Such wa$ 
thg thp. immenf«a| coUe&cd in this 

have been sis . 
vith-that.of 
b<IU#ve . the-adulatiott ’ of 

<• % fcni&fothat • 
. ■Ihyaihi^^ ^®|ei|^lphfens^'haVmg ' 

thSb their re - } 

ligid»8 not * 4fi&fd ; prote&ion, 

either to; their property or to their perfons, con- 
futed 
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-fulted the oracle, * s Whetherthey Ihould hide their CHAP. 
trOafures . under ground, or trahfport them to fome x ‘ 
neighbouring country T * The Pythia replied, “ That 
the arms of Apollo wejre fufficient for the defence of 
bis flmne.” . The Delphians^ therefore, confined 
their attention, to. the means neceffarv for their, 

• * , , , . . S. s *> I , K „ » 

perfonal fafety. The womenbnd children were., 
tranfported by fea to AcIbaia ; the men climbed to 
the craggy tops of mouht Girphis, dr defcended to 
the deep caverns of Pamaffus; Only fixty perfons, 
the immediate minivers of Apollo, kept pofleffion 
of the facred city; . But, could we credit the tef- 
timony of ancient hiftorians, it foon appeared that 
the gods had not abandoned Delphi : fcarcely had? 
the Perfians reached the temple of Minerva the 
Provident, , fituate at i little ..diftance from:, the 
town, when, the.-: air thickened into an unufual" 
darknefs. Aviolentftorm arofe ; the thunder and 
lightning were terrible. At length - thetempefl: 
burft on mount Parnaffus, and feparated from its 
hdes two immenfe fpcks, which rolling down with 
increafed. violence, :.hy^^he|med the neareft ranks 
of jhe Perfians. ^J||^^jpSattered fragments of the 
mountain, which- lo^if^maihed in grove of , 
Minerva, were, reg^edi^j^r the ,-^iedulity^ of the 
Greeks! as. a miracle. ^ But- 

without fuppofing anyfupematppj intervention,* we;, 
inay; bdigve, that ap ek^^ttary, event, happen-!, 
ing oh.,an .e-stj^rdio^ produce 

great terror and .cdjhfternanon in the Barbarian 
army* fince maiiy bf thenatipns which compofed it ' 
acknowledged the divinity of Apollo, and mult 
i * there. 
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X. 


Xerxes in- 
vades 
Attica. 


therefore have been fenfible of their intended im- 
piety, in defpoiling his temple. The awful folem- 
nity of the place confpired with the horrors of 
the tempeft, and the guilty feelings of their own 
confciences. Thefe united terrors were fufficient to 
difturb all the rational principles of their minds, and 
even to confound the cleareft perceptions of their 
fenfes. They believed that they heard many founds 
which they did not hear ; and that they faw many 
phantoms which to the mind’s eye only were vifible. 
An univerfal panic feized them; at firft they remained 
motionlefs, in filent amazement ; they afterwards fled 
with difordered fteps and wild dcfpair. The Del- 
phians, who perceived their confufion, and who 
believed that the gods, by the molt manifeft figns, 
defended their favourite abode, rulhed impetuoufly 
from their faftneifes, and deftroyed great numbers 
of the terrified and unrefifting enemy 7 . The re- 
mainder took the road of Boeotia, in order to join 
the main body under Xerxes, which having already 
deftroyed the hoftile cities of Thefpite and Platsca, 
was marching with full expectation to inflid com- 
plete vengeance on the Athenians. 

The united army arrived in the Attic territory 
three months after their paifage over the Hellefpont. 
They laid wafte the country, burned the cities, and 
levelled the temples with the ground. At length 
they took pofleilion of the capital ; but the inha- 
bitants, by a retreat no lefs prudent than magnani- 
mous, had withdrawn from the fury of their re- 
fentment. 


7 Herodot. 1 . viii. c. xxxvii. 8c icq* & Diodor. I. xi. p. 350. 
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It was impoflible for the Athenians at once to op- chap. 
pofe the Perfian army, which marched from Bceotia, 
and to defend the weftern coaft of Greece a- v, uich the 
gainfl the ravages of a numerous fleet. The in- Athenians 
habitants of Peleponnefus, defpairing of being able at eJ, 
to refill the enemy in the open field, had begun 
to build a wall acrofs the ifthmus of Corinth, as 
their only fecurity on the fide of the land againfl 
the Barbaric invafion. tJnder thele circumftances, 
the Athenians, by the advice of Themiitocles, em- 
braced a refolution which eclipfed the glory of all 
their former exploits. They abandoned to the 
Perfian rage their villages, their territory, their 
walls, their city itfelf, with the revered tombs of 
their anceftors j their wives, and children, and aged 
parents were tranfported to the ifles of Salamis 
and iEgina, and to the generous city of Troezene, 
on the Argolic coaft, which, notwithftanding the 
defection of Argos, the capital of that province, 
ftedfaftly adhered to the maxims of patriotifin, 
and the duties of friendlhip. The embarkation 
was made with fuch hafte, that the inhabitants were 
obliged to leave behind them their houfehold fur- 
niture, their ftatues and pictures, and in general 
the moil valuable part of their property. But 
they were willing to relinquifh all for the fake of 
their country, which they well knew confifted not 
in houfes, lands, and effects % but in that equal 
8 Ov \i9ot 9 «Se fvAa 

Te^vrj tsktovuv to Totets ucrtv f 

0? ra ttqt to werw ANAPliS 
Autos' Grwfytv £*3o7€b> 

"EvTctvQx tux* kou tv 

Alcjeus, apud Ariftid. 

VOL. I. H h. con- 
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CHAP, conftitution of government, which they had received 
, from their anceftors, and which it was their duty 
to tranfmit unimpaired to pofterity. This conlti- 
tution it was impoflible for them to defend, unlefs 
they determined, at the rilk of their lives, and of 
every thing dear to them, to maintain the general 
independence of the Grecian confederacy ; the in- 
tereft of which became doubly precious, by being 
thus infeparably connected with their own. 
and m- The Athenians capable of bearing arms or of 
thefl'wtat an oar > embarked pn board the fleet fta- 

Salamii. tioned at Salamis. The fliips equipped and man- 
ned by them glpne, exceeded in number thofe of 
all 'their allies together, although the combined 
force was confiderably augmented by the naval 
Hrength of Epirus and Acarnania, which, formerly 
doubtful and irrefolute, had been determined to 
the fide of Greece by the fortunate ifliieof the en- 
gagements at. Artemifium. The whole Grecian 
armament, thus increafed, amounted to three hun- 
dred and eighty/ veflels. That of the Perfians, 
which now took poflefljpn of the Athenian har- 
bours, laying to the fouth jpf the ftrait occupied by 
the Greeks, had alfo received,, a powerful reinforce- 
ment. The Locrians, Boeotians, arid in general 
every people who had fubmitted to their arms, rea- 
dily fupplying them with fliips 5 and feveral of the 
Egasan iflsmd,s having at length prepared the contin- 
gents which they had refpe&ively been commanded 
tofumilh. Weare not exadtly informed of the num- 
ber or ftrength of the additional fquadron ; but it 
was fuppofed fully to compenfate. the lofs occafioned 

by 
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by (lorins and fea-fights, and to redore the Perfian chap. 
fleet to its original complement of twelve hundred X. 
fail ' — * — ‘ 

Trudiag to the immenfe fuperiority of his ar- Xerxes 
mament, Xerxes was dill defirous to make trial of determine* 
his fortune at fea, notwithdanding his former dif- ag^® h , t 
aders on that element. But, before he came to a lea- 
final refolution, he fummoaed a Council of war, in 
order to hear the opinion of his maritime fubjeds 
or allies; The tributary kings of Tyre and Sidon, 
the leaders of the Egyptians, Cyprians, arid Cili- 
cians, ever ready to flatter the paflions of their fo- 
vereign, offered many frivolous reafons in favour 
of the alternative to which they perceived him in- 
clined. But in the fleet of Xerxes there was a is power- 
Grecian queen named Artemifia, wido_w of the 
prince of Halicarnaffus, and who had aflume,d the from that 
government of that city and territory for the bene- 
fit of her infant fon. Compelled by the order of 
Xerxes, or perhaps irritated againft the Athenians 
for fome reafons which hiftory does not record, fhe 
not only fitted out , five fhips to attend the Perfian 
expedition, but took uppft herfelf the command of 
her little fquadrori, riri,d on every occafion con- 
duced it with equal flail and bravery. Such vi- 
gour of mind, united with fo drilicate a form, de- 
ferved to excite admiration in every part of the 
world ; but the manly fpirit eff Artemifia becomes 
ftill more admirable, when we confider the fevere 
redraints which have been in all ages impofed on 

* Herodot. Diodor, ubi fupra ; & Plut in Themiltocle. 
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X. 


the female fex, by the manners and climate of Alia. 
Her fuperior genius recommended her to the pe- 
culiar favour of Xerxes, who was obliged to efteem 
in a woman the virtues which he himfelf wanted 
fpirit to practiie. Trailing to his advantageous 
opinion of her courage and fidelity, Artemifia dif- 
fented from the general voice of the allies, and 
even oppofed the inclination of the prince. “ Her 
former exploits on the coaft of Euboea aflbrded fuf- 
ficient proof that her prefent advice was not the 
child of timidity. She had been ever forward to 
expofe her perfon and her fame in the fervice of 
the Great King ; but it was impollible to dilfemble 
the manifcll fuperiority of the Greeks in naval 
affairs. Y et, were the two armaments as much on 
a foot of equality in point of bravery and experi- 
ence, as they were unequal in numbers, what mo- 
tive could induce Xerxes to venture another en- 
gagement at fea ? Was he not already in poffeflion 
of Athens, the great objctt of the war ? The 
Spartans, who had oppofed his progrefs at Ther- 
mopylae-had reaped the juft fruits of their teme- 
rity : thofe affembled at the ifthmus of Corinth 
might cafily be involved in a fimilar fate. The Pe- 
loponne&s might then be laid wafte by fire and 
fword, which, would complete the deftru&ion of 
Greece. Inftcad of proceeding immediately to that 
pcninfula, Ihould Xerxes choofe to continue only 
a few vrceks in the Attic territory, four hundred 
Grecian Ihips could not long be fupplied with pro- 
vifions from the barrefn rocks of Salamis. Necef- 
fity mull compel them to furrender, or drive them 

to 
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to their refpefdive cities, where they would become chap. 
an eafy prey to the Perfian arms.” Thefe judicious , , 

obfervations were heard without approbation ; the 
worft opinion prevailed, being the bell adapted to 
flatter thaf anity of Xerxes. 

When the Grecian commanders obferved that Deiihera- 

■ t , , tionsotthe 

tnc enemy prepared to venture another engage- Greeks, 
ment at fea, they likewife aflembled to deliberate 
whether they Ihould continue in the ftrait between 
Salainis and Attica, or proceed further up the 
gulpb, towards the Corinthian ifthmus. The lat- 
ter propofal was generally approved by the confe- 
derates of Peloponnefus, who anxioufly defired, in 
the prefent emergency, to approach as near as pof- 
fible to their refpeftive cities. Some haltencd to 
their lhips, and hoifted fail in order to depart j and 
it feemed likely that their example would be foon 
followed by the whole fleet. On board the fliip of 
Themiftoclos was Mnefiphilus, formerly mentioned 
as the inftruftor of his youth, and who now accom- 
panied him as his counfellor and friend. The ex- 
perienced wifdom of Mnefiphilus readily difeerned, 
that fliould the Greeks fail from Salamis, it would 
be impoflible to prevent the general difperfion of 
their armament. He therefore exhorted Themil- 
tocles, to endeavour, by all poflible means, to pre- 
vent this fatal meafure ; and particularly to per- 
fuade the Spartan admiral, Euribiades, to alter his , 
prefent intention. 

Themiftocles readily embraced the opinion of guldedby 
his friend. Having waited* on Euribiades, he ob- 
tained his confent to fummon a feconi| aflembly miftocies, 

h H 3 of 
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CHAP- of the confederates. After they were fully con- 
j vened, the Athenian began to call their attention 
to the ftafe of their affairs ; but his difcourfe was 
infolently interrupted by, Adimantus, the com- 
mander of the Corinthians, who had^conffantly 
difeovered a particular folicitude for returning to 
the tfthmus. Themiftocles, no lefs prudent than 
bravd, anfadred his reproaches with calmnefs, and 
then addrefling himfelf to Euribiades, ** The fate 
of Greece fays he, f* depends on the decifion of 
the prefetit moment, and that decifion on you ; if 
you refolve to fail to the ifthmus, we muff aban- 
don Salamis, Megara, and JEgina; we fhall be 
compelled to fight in an open fea, where the ene- 
my may fully avail themfelves of their fuperior 
numbers';- and, as the Perfian army will certainly 
attend the motions of their fleet, we fhall draw their 
combin ed strength towards the Grecian peninfula, 
our laft and only retreat. But if you determine to 
retain the fhips in their prefent ftation, the Per- 
fians will find it impoflible, in a narrow channel, to 
attack us at once with their whole force: we fhall 
preferye Megafa and Salamis, and we fhall effec- 
tually - defend Peloponnefus ; for the Barbarians 
'being,' asfl firmly truft, ' defeated in a naval en- 
gageineht, will fiot - penetrate further than, Attica, 
hut return home with difgrace.” He had fcarcely 
. ended his Wofds;\vhen; Adimantus broke . Forth 
Into ney^myfl^y^'^s^aing' ^ Itorptafe tKai Euri*. 
biades ^ihduld liften to thtaSff; whb/ fince the taking , 
; of Athens,; had not; a0-: 'city to : defend : that the 
? Atheniaxj| ought /A?# to. a voice in the council, 

when 
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when they could ^fay they had a -home. Themif- chap. 
tocles replied, “ that the Athenians had indeed 
undervalued their private eftates 'and pofieffions, in 
comparifon of their, political independence .and 
the generaltfafety of Greece, and glorioufly aban- 
doned their city in defence of their country . But 
notwithftanding.this facrifice for the public good, 
they had ftill an home far more valuable than Co- 
rinth, two hundred (hips, of war well armed and 
manned, which no nation of Greece could refill. 

That fhould the confederates perfift in their prel’ent 
dangerous refolution, the Athenians would in thefe 
Ihips embark their wives and families ; defert al- 
lies, which had firft forfaken themfelves ; and repair 
to the co aft of Italy, where it was foretold by an- 
cient oracles, that Athena Ihould, in feme future 
time, form a great and flourilhing fettlement. 

That' the Greeks, would then remember and regret 
the advice of Themiftocles, when, abandoned by the 
raoft confiderable member of their league, they be- 
came an eafy prey to the Barbarian invader.” The 
firmhefs of this difcourfe,ftiook the refolution of the 
confederates; and it was determined by the majority* 
to remain at Salarje. . . • 

Between this important^ relolve and the engage- 
ment, there intervened a moment ofthe moftanxious 
folicitude. The minds of men, imprefled with an 
awful anticipation, of the events about to be tranfaffc- 
ed, were thrown off dieirt^ bias;' and a& the 

operations of nature, add, the agency bf'iftvifible 
beings, are' always fondly C^tmedledin the imagfe, 
nation with the momenf6i$ concerns of humad 
' . h H 4 .. • -0 . • life. 
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life, the Greeks felt, or believed they felt, ex- 
traordinary convulfions of the elements ; they faw 
hideous fpectres in the air ; and heard, or fancied 
they heard, the molt terrible and threatening 
voices '°. But all thefe ftrange and fjpernatural 
appearances, which would otherwife have been 
doubtful or alarming, were proved, by a clear and 
explicit oracle, to foretel the deftrudtion of the 
Barbarians. 

Notwithftanding this favourable intimation of the 
divine will, which was carefully improved by the 
wifdom and eloquence of Themiftocles, the Pelo- 
ponnefians were ready to return to their firft de- 
termination. A veflel arriving from the ifthmus, 
brought advice that the fortifications there, were 
almoft completed ; if the fleet retired to the neigh- 
bouring fhorc, the failors might, even after a de- 
, feat at fea,< take refuge behind their walls $ but if 
conquered near the coafls of Salamis, they would 
be for ever feparated from their families and friends, 
and confined, without hope or refource, within the 
narrow limits of a barren ifland. In important 
alternatives, when the arguments on each fide are 
almoft equally perfuafive, the- party which we have 
embraced often appears the werft, merely becaufe 
'we have embraced it. Any new circumftance or 
confideration is always capable of changing the 
balance, and we, haftily approve what we reje&ed 
after much deliberation. Left this propenfity 
Jhould, as there was much reafon to fear, again 

JLyfias Fun* Orat, Hercdot. ibid. 
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difconcert his nteafures, Themiftocles determined CHAP. 

7 A X 

to prevent the Greeks from the poflibility of gra- . , 

tifying it. There commonly lived in his family a 
man named Sicinus, who at prefent accompanied 
him. lie, was originally a Have, and employed in 
the education of his children ; but by the gcnero- 
fity of his patron, had acquired the rank of citizen, 
with conliderable riches. The firmnefs and fide- 
lity of this man rendered him a proper inftrument 
for executing a ftratagem, which concealed, uijder 
the mafk of treachery, the enthufiafm of public 
virtue. Having received his inftru&ions from 
Themiftocles, he privately Jailed to the Perfian 
fleet, and obtaining admiflion into the prefence of 
Xerxes, declared “ That he had been fent by the 
captain of the Athenians, who could no longer 
endure the infolence of his countrymen, to acquaint 
the Great King, that the Greeks, leized with con- 
fternation at the near approach of danger, had de- 
termined to make their efcape under cover of the 
night j that now was the time for the Perfians to 
atchieve the mod glorious of all their exploits, and 
by intercepting the flight of their enemies, accom- 
plifh their deftruction at once The advice was 
believed $ the whole day, and the greateft part of 
the fucceeding night, the Perfians employed in 
fecuring the fcveral paffages between the iflands 
and the adjacent coaft ; and that nothing might 
be negle&ed that could contribute to their fuccefs, 
they filled the little ifle, or rather rock, of Pfyttalea, 

11 Herodot. Uvui. c.Ixxr. 
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lying between Salaitnis and the continent,- with the 
flower c§F the Perfian infantry, in order to intercept 
tho-miferable.- remnant of the Greeks, who, after 
their expected defeat, would fly thither for 
refuge. ‘ • s ; 

The firft intelligence of thele operations was 
brought to the Grecian fleet by Ariftides the Athe- 
nian, who feeihs not to have availed himfelf of the 
general a£t of indemnity to return from banifli- 
mejjg:, but who readily embraced every opportu- 
nity to fef ve : his country. Having with difficulty 
cfcaped in a finall veffel from the ifle of iEgina, 
the generous patriot immediately communicated 
an account of what he hadfeen there to his rival 
and enemy, Themiftocles, who, meeting his ge- 
nerofitywith equal franknefs, made hitn the con- 
fident of his fecret. Their interview was as me- 
morable as the occafion ; and, after a continued 
life of oppofition and hatred, they now firft agreed 
to fufpend , their private animofities, in order to 
promote the common intereft of their country. 
As the 1 Pelbponnefian commanders were either wa- 
vering and irrefolute, or- had determined to fet fail, 
Ariitides; Was defired to ihfof!# them of the arrange* 
meri£%hi$h he had feen.j the confideration of his 
country however re^dered his evidence fufpeged, 
and if Was imagined that he meant to facrifice the 
general intereft of the confederates to 'the fefety of 
the Athemaft jminlies^' in Salamis, : But the arrival 
. of a velfel jh^bngingtd tberifteof TenqsE_cpnfirmed 
tjie vgraei^pf hfe rdpott^ and’ die Peioporaiefians 

- refolved r 
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refolved to sfight, becaufe it was imf>affible to C H A P. 

% " , _ 

Before the dawn of the. day the Grecian (hips Sea-fight 

were drawn up ip order of battle; and the Per- 
fians, who had been furprifed. at not finding them 
attempt to efcape during night, were ftrH more 
furprifed when morning difcovered their artful 
orderly arrangement. The Greeks began with 
the light their facred hymfts and pceans, which 
preceded their triumphal fongs of war, accom- 
panied by the animating found of the trumpet. 

The lhores of Attica re-echoed to the rocks of 
Salamis and Pfyttalea. . The Grecian acclama- 
tions filled the fky. Neither their appearance nor 
their words betokened flightor fear, but rather de- 
termined intrepidity and invincible courage. Yet 
was their valour tempered with wifdom. Themif- 
tocles delayed the attack until the ordinary brdeze 
fhould fpring up, which was no lefs favourable to the 
experience of the Grecian mariners, than dangerous 
to the lofty unwieldinefs of the Perfian fhips ' 3 . The 
fignal was then given for the Athenian llhe to bear 
down againft that of the Phoenicians, which rode * 
on the weft, off thecoaft .ofEleufis; while the Pe- 
loponnefians advanced againft th,e enemy’s left 
wing ftationed on the eaft, near . the harbour of the : 

Piraeus. The Perfians, confiding in their num- 
ber, anff fecure of yidtory, did hot., decline the 
.fight. A Phoenician galley, of uneomrnon/fize 
and ftreogthj was diftinguifhed in the front . of their 

,J Herodot. 1. viii. c.l?xix. & feq. i' 1 Td, Ibid. 
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CHAP, line by every circumflance of naval pomp. In the 
x * cagcrnefs to engage, fhe far outftripped her com- 
panions but her career was checked midway be- 
tween the two fleets by an Athenian galley which 
had failed forth to meet her. The firft ftiock 
Shattered her fculptured prow, the fecond buried 
her in the waves. The Athenians, encouraged by 
this aufpicious prelude, proceeded with their whole 
force, animating each other to the combat by a 
martial fong : “ Advance, ye Ions of Athens, fave 
your country, defend your wives and children, 
deliver the temples of your gods, regain the facred 
tombs of your renowned forefathers ; this day, the 
common caufe of Greece demands your valour.” 
The battle was bloody and deftructive, and dif- 
puted on the fide of the Perfians with more obfti- 
nate refiftance than on any former occafion ; for, 
from the Attic coaft, feated on a lofty throne on 
the top of mount iEgialos, Xerxes obferved the 
fcenc of a&ion, and attentively remarked, with a 
view to reward and punilh, the various behaviour 
of his fubje&s. The prefence of their prince ope- 
rated on their hopes, and ftill more powerfully on 
their fears. But neither the hope of acquiring the 
favour, nor the fear of incurring the difpleafure of 
a defpot, could fumifh principles of action worthy 
of being compared with the patriotifm and love of 
liberty which actuated the Greeks. To the dignity 
of their motives, as much as to the fuperiority of 
their fkill, the latter owed their unexampled fuc- 
cefs in this memorable engagement. The foremoft 
/hips of the Phoenicians were difperfed or funk. 

Amidft 
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Amklft the terror and confufion occafioned by their chap. 
repulfe, they ran foul of thofe which had been , x ‘ 
drawn up in two lines behind them. The Athe- The Per- 
nians Ikilfully encircled them around, compreffed 
them into a narrower fpace, and increafed their feated. 
diforder ; they were at length entangled in each 
other, deprived of all power of aftion, and, to ufe 
the humble, but expreflive figure of an eye-witnefs, 

“ caught and deftroyed like fifh in a net * 4 ”. Suck 
was the fate of the right wing ; while the Ionians, 
who, on the left, oppofed the fleets of Pclopon- 
nefus and fEgina, furnilhed them with an oppor- 
tunity to complete the victory. Many of the 
Afiatic Greeks, mindful of the advice given by 
Themiftocles, abandoned the interefl: of the Great 
King, and openly declared for their countrymen ; 
others declined the engagement j the remainder 
were funk or put to flight. Among thofe which 
efcaped was the /hip of Queen Artemifia, who in 
the battle of Salamis difplayed fuperior courage 
and conduct : flie was clofely purfued by an Athe- 
nian galley, commanded by Amenias, brother of 
the poet iEfchylus. In this extremity, /he em- 
ployed a fuccefsful, but very unwarrantable ftra- 
tagem. The neareft Perfian veflel was commanded 
by Damafithymus, a tributary prince of Calynda 
in Lycia, a man with whom Artemifia was at va- 
riance. With great dexterity, flie darted the beak 
of her galley againft the Lycian velTel. Damafi- 
thymus was buried in the waves j and ^Amenias, 

*‘JEfchyIu$ Pcrfte. 
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C I-I A p. deceived by this meafure, equally artful and auda- 
, dous, believed the veffel of Artemifia one of thofe 
which had deferted the Perfian intereft. The Phoe- 
nician and Ionian' fquadrons (For that of the Egyp- 
tians had been exceedingly weakened by the adion 
on thecoaft of Euboea) formed the main ftrength 
of the Perfian armament ; after thefe were defeated, 
the fhips at a diftance ventured not to advance, but 
haftfly changing fail, meafured back their courfe 
to the Athenian and otlier neighbouring harbours. 
The viftors dildaining to purfue them, dragged 
the moft valuable part of the wreck to the coafts of 
Pfyttalea and Salamis. The narrow feas were co- 
vered with the floating carcafes of the dead, among 
whom were few Greeks, as even thofe who loft 
their fhips in the engagement, faved their lives by 
fwimming, an art which they univerfally learned 
as a neceflary branch of ' education, and with which 
the Barbarians were totally unacquainted ,s . 

Xerxes had fcarcely time to confider and deplore 
the definition ’ and difgrace of his fleet, when a 
new fpetaele, not lefs mournful, offered itfelf to 
his fight. , The flower of the Perfian infantry had 
taken - poft, aEs We have ‘-already pbferved, on the 
rocky ifland of Pfyttalea, in order to receive the 
‘fluttered remains of the Grecian armament, which, 
after its expeted defeat, would naturally take re- 
fuge pit that barren coaft. But 'eqiially fallacious 
and fatal was their cohje&ure concerning the .event 

15 Before this period, it was a law at Athena and other Hates, 
kcoZo* vtiv're n at a ; that boys firft 

learn reading-and fwimming. Sam.PetH* de Leg. Att. p. ji. 
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of the battle. The Greeks, difembarking from chap. 
their fliips, attacked, in the enthufiafm of viftory, . x ' . 
thofe aftonifhed troops, who, unable to refill, and 
finding it impofltble to fly, were cut down (to a 
man. As Xerxes beheld this dreadful havoc, he . 
ftarted in wild agitation from his filver throne* rent 
his royal robes, and in the firft moment of his re* 
turning tranquillity, commanded the, . main body 
of his forces, polled along the Athenian coaft, to 
return to their refpe&ive camps. \ 

From that moment he refolved to return with all Xerxes 
poffible expedition into Alia. Yet did ! his fears 
and his policy conceal, for a few days, .the defign (; rme . 
not only from the Grecian but from the Perfian 
generals. Mardonius alone was too well acquainted 
with the temper of flis mailer, to believe, that 
his concern for the fafety of, his illuftrious perfon 
would allow , him to remain longer than neceffary 
in a country which had been the fcene of fo many 
calamities. The artful courtier availed himfelf- of 
the important fecret, ; to divert the ftorm of royal 
refentment which threatened the principal author 
of this inglorious undef taking. In his firll inter- 
view with Xerxes, he (exhorted him " not to be 
too deeply affefited , by the, ^defeat of his fleet: that 
' he hiad come to fight , agaihfl the Greeks, not with 
rafts of wood, but with foldiers and horfes: that 
; . the valour' of the Perfians had oppofed all refiit- 
' ance, and their invincible fovereign was rihw mafter 
of Athens,’ the main obje& of his. ambition ; that 
having. Icciomplilhed the principal end of the en- 
terprise, it was time for the Great King to return 

from 
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C H A P. from the fatigues of war to the cafes of govern- 
. X ‘ . ment, for with three hundred thoufand chofen 
Mardonius men he would undertake to profecute his defigns, 

there with 331(1 to com P lcte his vi&ory.” Such is the lan- 
300,000 guage of adulation, too often held to princes. The 
men. other courtiers confirmed, by their approbation, 
the advice of Mardonius; and the Perfian mo- 
narch, while ■ he obeyed the dictates of his own 
pufillanimity, feemed to leave Greece in reluctant 
compliance with the anxious folicitude of his fub- 
jechs. 

Mvretrelt remains of the Perlian fleet, frightened 

of iiis from the coafi's of Greece, returned to the har- 
irmr. hours of Afia Minor, and afterwards aflembled and 
rendezvoufed, during the enfuing winter, in the 
port of Cyme. The tranfports were ordered to 
the Hcllefpont, on the banks of which Xerxes 
arrived with his troops in forty-five days, after 
intolerable hardlhips and fatigue. Famine and 
peflilcnce filled up the meafurc of their calamities ; 
and, excepting the three hundred thoufand chofen 
men committed to Mardonius, a detachment of 
whom guarded the royal perfon to the coaft, fcarcely 
a remnant was left of fo many millions The 
bridge oflentatioufly erected on the Hellefpont 
would have prefented, had it remained entire, a 
mortifying monument of pafl; greatnefs. But this 
magnificent fabric had been deflroyed by a tempeft: 
and fuch is the obfeurity with, which Xerxes re- 
turned* from Greece, compared with the blaze of 

“ OvSiy ftsjos 'a; uireti, fays Herodotus, emphatically. 
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grandeur in which he marched thither, that it is c h a P. 
uncertain whether he croffed the channel in a Phce- X. 
nician fhip of war, or only in a fiihing-boat 17 . 'Z. 

Having returned to Sardes, he endeavoured to 
compenfate for the difappointment of ambition by 
the gratification of fenfuality, and buried, himfelf 
in pleafures more infamous and degrading, and , 
not lefs frightfully criminal, than all the difgrace 
which his pride had incurred, and all the calami-; 
ties which his fubjefts had either iuflided or fuf- 
fered 

When the Greeks had leifure to examine the Meafyres 
extent and coinplctenefs of their fuccefs, they de» ^ Q r ^ k( 
tennined in the firft emotions of triumph and re-' after their 
fentment, to purfue the lhattered remains of the ^<*7. 
enemy. . That no Barbarian might efcape, they 
purpofed >■ immediately to fail northward, and 
to deftroy the Perfian bridge acrofs .the, Iiellef* 
fpont. This defign was recommended* and 
chiefly fupported by the Athenians, who having 
experienced the greeted fliare 4 ' of the danger, 
felt mod fenfibly . the, joys of deliverance. , But- 
.upon ,more mature deliberation, it occurred, that 
thevPerfians were^ftiU fufficiehtly ■* numerous to 
aflbrd jaft grounds of, terror, \ for their cowardice 
and inexperience, not .tdi;their !want of ilrength,: 
the Greeks owed all their, advantages over them ; 

But 1 Ihould the impoflibility of, retreat be* add£d;* to 
: their .other calamities, they might derive^'nrage 

. *7 Confeiv Hero<L Jullin- Com. Nepos.; 

— - ** Herod. ^feDiodo^ ibid. .. - t 
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CHAR from defpair, and, by efforts hitherto unexerted, 

t repair the confequences of paft errors. Thefe 

confiderations, firft fuggeltcd, it is faid, by Euri- 
biades the Spartan, were adopted by Themiftocles, 
who convinced his countrymen that the jealoufy 
of the Grecian gods, unwilling that one man 
Ihould be lord of Europe and Alia, rather than 
their own prowefs, had given them the victory over 
Xerxes ; a prince of fuch folly and madriefs, that 
he had treated with equal irreverence things hu- 
man and divine, deftroyed the facred temples, 
overthrown the venerable altars and images, and 
impioufly infulted the gods of the Hellefpont with 
ffripes and fetters. That it was the duty of the 
Athenians, after having glorioully repelled the 
common enemy, to provide for the comfortable 
fubfiftence of their wives and families, to fow their 
lands, rebuild their houfes, and thus to repair, by 
the moll induftrious activity, the dreadful ravages 
committed in their territories ' 9 . 

Bold lira- Theiniffocles had no fooner perfuaded the Athe- 
^K etn of nians to embrace his opinion, than he fecretly dif- 
todcs. * patched his confidant Sicinus to acquaint the Great, 
King with the danger which he had fo nearly 
efcaped, and to advife him to purfue his journey 
with all pofliblc expedition. Xerxes readily be- 
lieved a piece of information, which agreed , with 
the fuggeffions of his own cowardice. ■ The rapidity 
of his march confpired with other circumftances 
above mentioned in proving fatal to the lives of his 

19 llerodot. 1. viii. c. cviii. & feqq. 
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followers ; and the crafty Athenian, who well know- c II A P. 
ing the unftable affections of the multitude, tvilhed _ 
to deferve the gratitude of a king, gained the r 
double advantage of difpelling fooner than could 
otherwife have happened, that deftru&ive cloud of 
Barbarians which hovered over his country, and of 
convincing their leader that he was in part indebted 
for his fafety to that very man whofe counfels, ra- 
ther than the arms of Greece, had occafioned his 
irreparable difafters and molt fignal difgrace. 

The victory at Salamis- terminated the fecond 
aft of the Perlian expedition, which has, with 
much propriety, been compared to a tragedy. 

The Greeks foon underftood that, notwithltanding 
the return of Xerxes, three hundred thoufand men, 
commanded by Mardonius, were cantoned for the 
winter in Thrace, Maccdon, and Theffaly, with 
a defign to take the field early in the fpring, and 
again to try the fortune of war. This intelligence 
deterred the Athenians from bringing home their 
wives and children, as they originally intended, 
from Trcezene, Salamis, and iEgina, becaufe they 
had reafon to dread that their country would ex- 
perience new effects of Barbarian refentment. It 
appears, however, that a few citizens, more fan* 
guine in their hopes than the reft, returned to their 
ancient habitations j while die greater part con- 
tinued on board the fleet, or went to refide with 
their friends in the Peloponnefus. 

According to modern id^is, it would be natural. Employ 
to exped, that, under the apprehenfion of another 
formidable invafion, the Greeks fliould have em- during die 

11 a- ' , ployed 
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CHAP, ployed the winter in raifmg contributions, levying 
and difciplining troops, and concerting proper 
meafures for the public defence. But fuch prepa* 
rations were in fome degree unneceffary, becaufe 
in the Grecian republics almoft every citizen was a 
foldier ; and the different dates were at all times 
too weakly united, to agree in any uniform plan 
of operations. Befides/the cuftoms and prejudices 
of that early age obliged them to obferve many 
forms and ceremonies, which interfered \>ith em- 
ployments feemingly more ufeful, on fuch an im- 
poitant emergency. We find, accordingly, that 
indead of incrcafing or improving their military 
eflablifhment, the Greeks fpent the winter 10 in 
dividing the fpoil j aligning to the different com- 
manders the prizes of conduft and valour ; per- 
forming the lad offices to the dead ; celebrating 
their games and fcflivals ; and difplaying, both in 
the multitude of their prayers, and in the magni- 
ficence of their offerings, the warmed gratitude to 
their protecting divinities. The dedications to the 
gods were intrinfically valuable. The rewards 
bedowed on their generals were fimple tokens of 
public edeem. The fird confided in vafes, ftatues, 
and other ornaments of gold and filver ; the fe- 
cond.in a wreath of pine, laurel, or olive j d cir- 
cumdance' which made Tigranes the Po-fian ex- 
claim*) fleavens 1 againft what-' msnT have we 
come fb cojitfeftd i infeitfible. to Snfered, they fight 
only for $ortf t” /djt * < J 

V 4 ' * A 
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It is not furprifing that the inflitutions of Greece chap. 
fliould have deceived an untutored Barbarian, when x> 
we confider that feven the modem philofophcr and orthT*^' 
hiftorian have been too often dazzled by their fplen- Aihcnan* 
dour. Yet notvwthftanding what Tigranes believed, 
and what, from the fond admiration of antiquity, 
many modern writers have afferted, the indiferi* 
minate praife of difintereftednefs by no nuans be- 
longed to the Grecians. "When the commandois 
of their feveral {hips and fquadrons ailembled to 
regulate the diftribution of naval and military re- 
wards, each captain, with a felfiflinefs oqua'ly in- 
delicate and unjuft, arrogated to himfilf the firft 
prize of met it; though mod of them acknow- 
ledged the defert ol 1 hemillocles as fecond 10 then 
own This general affignment of the kcond, 
while all alike aflumed the Grit plate, was equi- 
valent to a public declaration in favour ol the 
Athenian : and the honours which were conh jm! 
on him, both in his own country and in Jpart.t, 
fufficiently confirmed the decifion. The ufual 
marks of the public efteem were not indeed at- 
tended with any immediate profit, but their conic- 
quences were cxtreYnely beneficial. Supported b\ 
the favourable opinion of his countrymen, a com- 
mander by fea or land frequently attained an au- 
thority, theexercife of which, was equally adapted 
to flatter pride and to gratify avarice. The beha- 
viour of Themiftocles, $ft$r he had acquired fufli* 
cient merit with the juflify his opacity, 

I13 ' affords 
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CHAP, affords one memorable example of this kind j and 
x> we lhall meet with many more, in examining the 
fubfcquent events of the Grecian ♦hillory. Inftead 
of remaining at home, in order to concert a plan 
for repelling the danger which threatened liis coun- 
try, the Athenian commander failed with a little 
fquadron to the Cyclades, laid thefe unfortunate 
iilands under a heavy contribution, and w'ithout 
the participation, or even knowledge of his col- 
leagues in command, enriched himfelf and his 
favourites “. 

$krdo*2i r On the approach of fpring, Mardonius prepared 
Ag to take the field. His army confilted of the Modes, 
op rathe Perfians, Scythians, and Indians; and though ro- 
campaign. j ucec j f rom the millions which followed Xerxes to 
about three hundred thoufand men, it was thereby 
rather delivered from an ufclcfs incumbcrancc, than 
deprived of any real firength. Before marching 
from Theffaly, his fuperflition engaged him to con- 
fult the Grecian oracles, and moved probably by 
an erroneous explanation of their ambiguous re- 
fponfes, he determined to try the elFett of nego- 
ciation, before he had recourfe to anus. He might 
treat either with individuals, or with communities. 
By the former method, the Thebans affured him, 
that he might become mailer of Greece, without 
hazarding a battle. “ You have only,” faid they, 
** to fend money to the leading men in the feve- 
ral republics. In this manner you will divide each 
ftate into factions ; engjygp them in a civil war ; 

and. 
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and, when exhaufted by mutual hoftilities, they will CHAP, 
readily lubmit to your demands. Mardonius, in- . x ' , 
ftead of purfuing this judicious fyltem, which would JEudea- 
probably have been fuccefsful, fent Alexander, tf> 
King of Macedon, to treat with fuch Athenians as Adu-nian* 
had returned to their city. This illuftrious am- tVo,n Aeir 
baflador, who boafled an Argive extra&ion, was allies ’ 
the tributary prince of a barbarous country ; but 
of a country, deflined, in a future age, to attain 
empire and renown, by the arts of Philip and the 
arms of his immortal foil. The hr If Alexander 
was peculiarly well qualified for executing the of- 
fice with which Mardonius had entrufted him, 
becaufe his family had long been connected with 
the republic of Athens, by the /acred ties of hoi'p.’. 
tality. But his commiffion was as unwelcome as 
his vifit was acceptable. The Athenians, therefore, 
delayed calling an afiembly to hear and anfwer his 
difeourfe, until the Spartans (who were apprifed of 
the intention of Mardonius) fhould fend ambafl'adors 
to affilt at the deliberation. When all parties were 
convened, Alexander declared, “ That he was lent to 
the Athenians on the part of Mardonius, who had 
received a meflage from the Great King, intimating 
his will to forgive their paft injuries, to reiuftate 
them in their poffeflions, to rebuild their houfes 
and temples, and to receive them into the number 
of his friends and confederates." Mardonius then 
fpokefor himfelf : “ What madnefs, O Athenians, 
can impel you to maintain w;ar againft a monarch, 
whom you cannot expert ever to conquer, nor hope 
always to refift ? Yon are acquainted with the 

114 number 
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CHAP, number and prowefs of the troops under my com- 
, ^ r mand, which, formidable as they are, jnake but a 
fmall part of the unbounded refources of Xerxes. 
Every year he can invade you with an inercafing 
fuperionty of ftrength; fubmit, therefore, to a 
power which it is vain to oppofe ; profit, ere it be 
too late, of the diifcofilion of the Great King and 
accept the offer of an alliance which folly alone, 
not fortitude and firmnefs, can engage you to de- 
cline.” Alexander endeavoured to add weight to 
thefe confidcrations, by obferving, “ Thai his pafl 
conduct had uniformly proved the fincuity of hi? 
attachment to the Athenians; and that he was 
firmly convinced of the expediency, and even ne- 
ceffity of the mcafures now in agitation, otherwife 
he Ihould not have Undertaken t6 propofc them. 
He therefore exhorted them to reflect on the advan- 
tages which would accrue to them from being alone, 
of all the Greeks, admitted into the alliance of 
Xerxes ; to reflett alfo on thedieadful confequences 
which would attend their refufal, fince their country, 
placed as a prize between the contending parties, 
would thereby b| expofed to inevitable dellruc- 
tion ‘V* * ^ 

but witfc. As foon as Alexander had ended his difeourfe, 
out fu» t h e Lacedaemonian ambaffadors repreftnted to the 
affembly, <e That they had been fent on the part 
of their republic, to thwart the mea%es of the 
Barbarians, with whom, in order to relent the 
' quarrel of hfir Athenian allies, Sparta bad engaged 
in a bloody and deftru&xvp war. Could the Atbe* 

m Hetodot. l.viji* c. cxl. ^ 
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mans then, for whofe fake alone the war which now CHAP. 

X." 

extended over all Greece was originally undertaken, 
abandon their friends and confederates, whofe fer- 
vices they had every reafon to approve? 'Could they 
affociate with Barbarians, whofe hoftilitics they 
had every reafon to refent? Sparta affectionately 
fympathifed with their fufferings in the lofs of their 
houfes and their harvefts ; yet the confederates in 
general had endeavoured to prevent or repair the 
unhappy confequences of their lofs : they had main- 
tained their wives and families, fupported and 
educated their helplefs children, cherilhcd and 
fuftainul the declining years of their parents. Their 
generofity was not yet c xhaufted ; if the Athenians 
fliould be compelled again to abandon their coun- 
try, they would again find the fame hofpiiable re- 
ception in Peloponnefus j and their families, if it 
became neceffary, would be maintained at the com- 
mon expence, during the continuance of the war. 

Let them not, therefore, be deceived by the lpe- 
tious words of the tyrant Alexander, who, at the 
expence of truth, endeavoured to promote the in- 
tereft of a tyrant like himfelf. The Athenians 
ought to remember, that neither juflicc, nor ho- 
nour, nor fidelity, can be exported from tyrants 
and Barbarians **.” Having thus fpoken, the La- 
cedaemonians, as well as Alexander, withdrew ; and 


the Athenians, after a flfort deliberation, anfwei ad 
both parties by the voice of Ariftides, who, as ar- 


chon, or chief magiftrate, prefided in the affembly : 
to the Macedonian, they replied, te That as 


*♦ Herodot. i. viu. c. cxliu 


they 
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c H A P. theywgrp fufficiently acquainted with the ftrength 
x% of Xerxp^ ? he might have fpared them the infult of 
defcribing*5ts vaft fuperiority to their own. Yet, 
in defence of liberty, there was no power too great 
to oppofe. Return then, and tell Mardonius, that 
the Athenians will never make peace with Xerxes, 
while the fun performs his annual courfe in the 
heavens ; but that, trufting to the afliftance of the 
Gods and Heroes, whole temples and images the 
tyrant has impioufly deRroyed, we will refill him 
to the lull extremity. To conclude : come not a 
fecond time to Athens with fuch infolcnt meffages, 
indignation at which may make us forget that you 
are our friend, and connected with us by the facred 
ties of reciprocal hofpitality.” The anfwer given 
to the Lacedaemonian ambafi'adors was delivered 
in a Hill higher drain of patriotifm : “ That the 
Barbarians, or even the peafants of Laconia, lhould 
fuppofe us capable of coming to an accommoda- 
tion with the Pcrlians, does not furprife us ; but it 
is indeed furprifing that you, citizens of Sparta, 
lhould entertain the fame groundfefs fears,; you, 
who have fo often heard by report, and who, on fo 
many occafions, have yourfelvcs witneffed, the dif- 
interefted magnanimity of our republic. Know 
then, that the richeft poffefiions on earth, that all 
the treafures of the Great King, are not lufficient to 
feduce our unalterable attachment to Greece. 
The laws’ of God and man equally forbid our in- 
gratitude ; or if all ties of duty were diffolved, our 
refentment againft the Perfians would reftrain us. 
We muft avenge our plundered altars, our pro- 
■ ' - >■' ftrate 
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ftrate images, our defolated temples. We mud CHAP, 
avenge the came of our allies, and our own ; for , , 

all the Greeks have the lame religion, language, 
lineage, and manners; and, while an Athenian fur- 
vives, will never, with his confent, make peace with 
the Barbarians. We acknowledge with gratitude 
your proffered kindnefs to our families; but hence- 
forth we hope to provide for them, without giving 
the confederates any trouble on their account. 

What we requeft of you is, that your army inarch 
with all poffible expedition towards Boeotia, that our 
united refillance may flop the progrefs of the Bar- 
barian, who, as foon as lie is apprifed of our deter- 
mined hoftility, will not fail to proceed fouthward, 
to invade Attica a fccond time 

This conjeft ure was juftifieu by the event. The The Pclo- 
Perfians within a few weeks marched into Boeotia, ponnefiam 
but the Athenians looked in vain for the cxpe&ed cm ' mou e 
arrival of their Spartan auxiliaries. To have wit- «“&• 
nefled the proceedings juft deferibed in the Athe- 
nian aflembly, we fhould have imagined that there 
was a generous con left of patriotifm between the 
two republics ; and that the happinefs and glory of 
Greece, not the intereft of their particular commu- 
nities, was the great object of their ambition. But 
the Greeks had often much patriotifm in their 
fpeeches, when there was little in their hearts ; and 
the Spartans, who had lately employed fuch powerful 
arguments to engage Athens in defence of the com- 
mon caufe, totally abandoned their principles when- 
ever it fuited their conveniency **. Inftcad of iffuing, 

# Herodot. J.viii. c. cxl. & feq. :f Lyfuu, Oral. Funeb. 
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forth in order to fupport their allies in Boeotia, they 
remained within the ifthmus, and endeavoured to 
fortify that inlet into their territory with fuch addi- 
tional walls and bulwarks as might render it impe- 
netrable. The work was now complete ; and thr* 
Pcloponnefians, fecure, as they imagined, behind 
this folid rampart, equally difregarded the faiety, 
and defpifed ihe refentment of their northern allies. 

* The Athenians, a fecond time forlaken by their 
confederates, were obliged again to defert their 
country. They had fcarcely iaUed to their fami- 
lies in Salami*, when Attica was invaded by the 
Pcrfians. Wh'Io the fugitives continued in that 
ifland, they received another embafly from Mar- 
donius, ollering them the fame teyms which they 
had formerly rejected. They ftill perfifted in re- 
jecting them ; in confequejice ot which; they be- 
held, without apparent uneajinefs, from the lhores 
of SSI amis, their territories ~ 7 again laid wafte ; 
their cities, and villas, and temples, devoured by 
the flames ; and every thing that had efcapcd the 
fury of the firlt imafion, deftroyed or confumed by 
the fecond . A 1 ter committing thefe ravages, which, 
as he had already obtained complete pofleflion of 
the country, deferred to be conftdered only as the 
efiefit of a child! (h refentment, Mardonius returned 
into Boeotia, ifoat his troops might be fupplied 
with proviftons|^md that, ihould the enemy ofler 
them battlq, they Jhight engage id a country bet- 
ter adapted than j^tica to the operations, of ca- 
valry. 
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The Athenians, who had been lent from Salamis c u A l\ 
to mnonftrate with the Spartan council againft the . X ‘ , 
delays or defertion of the Peloponnefians, were They re- 
accompanied by ambaffadors from Platea and 
Mcgara, who confirmed their argument* and com- confide* 
plaints. With the indignation of difappointed rite8 ‘ 
confidence, they upbraided the indifference and 
lukewarmnefs of the Spartans in the common caufe; 
fentiment 0 which ill correfponded with their own 
generous ardour. They controlled the bafe trea- 
chery of Sparta, formerly the honour, now the 
difgrace of Greece, with the patiiotic magnani- 
mity of xYthens. The latter, they obferved, com- 
pelled by neccfliiy, or urged by r fenlment of the 
fhameful derejjftion on the part of ha* allies, would 
doubtlefs accept the terms offered by Mardonius, 
and then the Peloponnefians muff become fenfible, 
when it was too late, that the wall acrofs the ifth- 
mus formed but a partial and feeble defence ; and 
however it might fecure them from inroads on 
the fide of the land, would ill protect their coafts 
againft the dtfeeuts of the Perfian, reinforced by 
the Athenian fleet 

Whether the eloquence of the ambafladors, or P<*rfiu(ie 
the returning fenfe of public utility, overcame the 
pufillanimous refolutiops formerly embraced by field, 
the Spartans, it is certain that they now firft deter- 
mined to take the Afield. Five thoufand Spa. .an 
pike-men were accompanied by thirty-five tfioufand 

Helots Their Peloponnefuji allies feat their re- 

* * 

* fn9j Orau Funtb. 
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fpe&ivc contingents; fo that the heavy-armed 
men raifed in the peninfula exceeded twenty thou- 
fand, commanded by Paufanias, the guardian and 
kinfman of Pliftarchus, fon of Leonidas. Having 
inarched beyond the illhinus, they were joined by 
Ariftidcs, at the head of eight thoufand Athenians, 
and by a fuperior number of their allies of Megara, 
Thcfpise, Platea, Salamis, Euba'a, and iEgina. 
The whole heavy-armed troops amounted to nearly 
forty thoufand ; the light-armed were the thirty- 
five thoufand Helots, attendants on the Spartans, 
and about as many more, one to each lbldicr, at- 
tending the other divifions of the army 

Mardonius having marched into Boeotia, en- 
camped on the banks of the iCfopus. His army 
of three hundred thoufand men, while they waited 
the enemy’s approach, of which they were fecretly 
informed by the Argives, were employed in build- 
ing a fquare fortification, about five quarters of a 
mile, in front; a work of little utility, fince it could 
only 'defend a fmall portion of a camp which ex- 
tended many miles, from the Theban town of 
Erythvtea, to the territory of the Platanns. The 
Greeks having arrived iri thofe parts, took port at 
the foot of mount C.itheron, direftly oppofite to the 
etiemy. 

The hdftile armies remained eleven days in 
their encampments, during which feveral incidents 
happened, which tend to difplay the manners and 
character of thofe great bodies of men, who were 

** Herodot- I. ix. c. i. & feqq. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xi. & Plut. 
in AriftkL 
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Joon lo attempt the defiruttion of each other. Of c If A P. 
the Grecians inhabiting the countries north of At- x 
tica, tiie Phocians, as \vc have already had occafion 4 
to ohferve, were the leaft difpofed to embrace the 
canie ol Ivlardonius. Yet, as all their neighbours 
had fub mitred to his arms, they reluftanily font to 
his camp a thoufand foldiers, well-armed, and com- 
manded by Harmocydes, a citizen of great influence 
and authority. They had not continued many 
days in the Pcrfian armv, when an order came from 
Murdonius (the reafon was unknown), for the Pho- 
cians to be detached from the roll, and encamped 
in a feparute body on the plain. They had no 
i'ooncr obeyed his command, than the whole Perfian 
cavalry appeared in fight, and foon formed them- 
1'elves in holtile array. It immediately occurred 
to the Phocians, and particularly to their prudent 
commander, that Mardonius, fufpecling their fide- 
lity, or yielding to the felicitations of their inveterate 
enemies, the Theffalians, had refelved on their 
deflruction. liannocydes, therefore, pointing to 
the cavalry, called to his companions, “ You fee 
thofe men, who come with an evident intention to 
deftroy us : but let us die like Grecians, and exert 
ourfelves with all the fury of a defperate defence, 
rather than tamely fubmit to a di/lionourable 
fate.” While he yet fpoke, the Phocians feized 
their arms, arranged themfelves in order of battle, 
and fupporting each other in redoubled ranks, pre- 
fented on every fide a firm circle of protended 
lances. Their warlike appearance ftruck terror 
into the furrounding civ of Barbarians, who ad- 
vanced 
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chap. varkseid brandifbing, and a fewkjf theneareft throw- 
.■ ~ . ing, their javelins : but further they ventured not 

■ to proceed- j the determined countenance of the' 

. Greeks Sufficed to repfehlhem ; they retired in hafte 
to the ; Pgrfian camp. A herald was then lent fcjy 
Mardonius, “ defiring the Phocians to take cou- 
rage, nor to dread farther hoftilities; that they had 
{hewn themfehes to be brave men, contrary to- 
' the account which he had received of them; and 
if they difplayed their valour in the Perfian caufe, 
they fhould find it impoflible to conquer either 
Xerxes or himfelf in good offices 30 .” 

The above relation tends to prove, that none of 
the Greeks, not even thofe who joined the enemy, 
were deficient in courage. Another incident related 
by the fame hiftorian proves, that notwithftanding 
- the extreme folly of their commanders, the Perfians 
were not utiiverfally deficient in wddom. /While they 
were encamped on the iEfopus, . a wealthy Theban, 
/named Attaginus, incited Mardonius,/ with fifty of 
his/ rnolb rdiftinguiflied . officers;, to a magnificent 
entertainment. /Ehe feaft/was giyjh at Thebes, 


equal Jfeeotians {were called to. 
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prehenfions concerning the event of the prefent chap] 
war. He did hot even hefitate to declare his 'firm ^ ; 

perfuafion, that few Perfians wduld furvivefan en- W_T 
gagement. When allied by the Theban, Why he 
did not communicate this opinion to his. general ? . 
he fad, that men of plain fenfe and hohefty had ' 
feldom much influence with the great. It appeared 
from the whole tenor of his dilcourfe, that there 
were many in the Perfian army, who, like 
himfelf, lamented the mad ambition of Xerxes, 
and the fatal rafhnefs of Mardonius; and who* > 
while they refpefted their Rations and dreaded their 
power, defpifed their characters and condemned 
their conduCt 3 ‘. This obfervation it is proper to 
make for the honour of human nature. In abfo-v 
lute governments, it is faid that men obey, like a 
flock of flteep, the voice of a defpOt j yet it may . 
be faid with equal truth, that amidlt the obedience 
extorted by fear, they often fee and regret the folly ' 
of their Ihepherd. '? '• ' : -.. 

In fuch nigh neighbourhood, it was Scarcely to be: sjarmi/hes 
expected that the hoftile camps Ihooid remain with* betW! * n 
out frequent ftrihriu&esrf* Thde^r^tott^s tothe^ge* 
neral engagement endeii Wvdtlrabl^r^he.Gredim^^*^ . • 
Three “thoufand foldiers’^ fdrnifo^ theY rocky cavilry " 
di(tr16t of Megaraj> w$fe phfted oh the fide molt 
expofed to the eheh^^Valtyv by whole* 1 inenr- 
‘fions, they ’had^be^^^^i^harafie^^ihatTtliieyf’ 

' detertoihedffo 

fore /a; herald to '*■ 
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c h A P. the Grecian generals, intimating their refolution, 

. X ‘ . embraced from neceflity, and at the fame time 
hinting the injuftice of detaining them, from the 
time of their firft encampment, in a poll of pe- 
culiar danger, which, though they had hitherto in- 
deed maintained it with Angular conftancy and for- 
titude, they now found themfelves unable longer to 
defend. Paufanias addrefied himfelf fucceffively to 
to the whole army, to know whether any divifion 
was willing to change ports with the Megarians. 
All were filent, or declined the propofal on frivolous 
pretences. The Athenians alone, actuated by that 
love of pre-eminence which they did not more ardent- 
ly defire than they juftly deferved, voluntarily offer- 
ed their fervices on this trying occafion. They hacfc 
not long occupied the important port, when the 
■ enemy’s cavalry began to afiault them. The afiault 
they' repelled with vigour, and Mafiftius the Perfian 
general fell in the action. A terrible conflict enfued, 
'according to ancient cuftom, around the body of 
the dead General. .. The Athenians at length gained 
pofleffion of it, though they began to give way be- 
fore':, more impetuous, attacks of the horfe, yet 
Upon being fupported by a reinforcement from the 
main body, tjiey again recovered their ground, and 
compelled the Perfians , to retire, When meflengers 
arrived in the camp . with, an account of this defeat, 
;aad and 

his attendants tburft into th.eir { . lamentations 
were*£ooft comipunicatedtO the troops, and diffufed 
ovei - ' ®e^roy, ?^hofe; plainlave cries filled the 
whole land of Bceotia. The Perfians tore their 

hair, 
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hair, disfigured their faces, and difplayed every CHAP, 
fyraptom of intolerable woe ; for they had loft . ^ . 

Mafiftius, who in comelinefs and ftature was 
the firft of their generals, and in military courage 
and addrefs only fecond to Mardonius **. 

The Grecians having thus bravely delivered The 
themfelves from the incurfion of the Perfian ca- movow 
valry, were now expofed to a ftill greater inconve- Hyfia, i« 
niencc, the fcarcity of §-efh water, which foon ob- 
liged them to decamp. Their late fuccefs afford- put**, 
ed a favourable moment for executing this dan- 
gerous meafure. They proceeded in arms along 
the foot of mount Citheron, ready to repel the 
attack of the enemy, by converting the column 
of march into an order of battle. They arrived 
without oppofition at the place appointed. This 
was a plain near the village of Hyfia, in the territory 
ofPlata;a,interfperfed with many gentle eminences, 
adorned with a grove-and temple facred to the ge- 
nius of the place, and enriched by the copious 
fountain Gargaphia ; a necelfary refource to the 
Greeks, as the enemy, by means of their cavalry 
and archers, commanded both fides of the iEfopus. 

It might be expelled, that men prepared to dc- Diflcntion* 
fend every thing mofl dear to them, fhould have 
preferved in the field perfeft agreement and una- 
nimity ; efpecially as the Greeks, on fome occ.i- 
fions at leaft, feemed fenfible that fuch concord was 
ncccffary for the general fafety. When the allies 

39 Herodot. 1. ix. c. ccxxiv. 
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on both fides the ifthmus had alfembled in Attica* 
they vowed with common confent to the gods, and 
bound themfelves by the molt tremendous oaths, 
to maintain with ftedfaft adherence an unihaken 
fidelity to Greece, to prefer liberty to life, to obey 
the command of their ieaders, and to bury their 
companions flain in battle. Should fortune render 
them victorious (which to their prefent ardour 
fecmcd fcarcely a matter of doubi), they fwore 
never to dtmoliih any city whofe inhabitants had 
concurred with the general voice on this important 
occafion, and never to k build the temples defaced 
by the Barbarians, but to leave them to the molt 
diftant poftcrity, as a monument of facrilegious 
rage, and an incitement to honourable revenge. 
They fwore alfo to inflitute an annuSlfeftival, de- 
nominated “ Common Liberty” 3 ’, arfft to confe- 
crate public games and facrifices to the goddefs, the 
great author of their union,, and the venerable ob- 
ject of their worfliip. But thele public-fpirited 
fentiments continued not long to aftuate them. 
We have already had occafion to remark feveral 
fymptoms of approaching animofity. Their dif- 
fenfions foon broke out intVan open rupture, and 
prevailed, even on the dve of a battle, not only be- 
tween rival republics, but in the bofom of almoft 
every community. ^ 

The fim\conte^&pie between the Athenians 
and Tegeafis,* ah^ut uie cf theleft wing. 

Bpth parties yielde^Q^ ngbe^asAhe,, p&ce of 

% « A ' - * ''a* * ^ 

♦ s Herodpt* 1. ix* c. vUi. v 
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grcatcft honour, to the Spartans. But the citizens C 
of legea, In number three thoufand, had been long 
deemed thebeft foldiers In Arcadia; and, in all the 
conjunct expeditions of the Peloponnefians^ they 
had alw ays obtained, unrivalled, the fecond honours 
of the field. Thefe they profeffed thcmfelves un- 
willing to relinquifh, alleging the heroic exploits of 
their ancient king'. ; and .iflerting, “ That the 
actions of the Athenians, performed either dining 
their royal or democmiicdl government, could not 
bear a comparifon with their own : they appealed 
on this i ubjc6t to the Lacedaemonians, in conjunc- 
tion with whom they had often fought and con- 
quered, and whofc d^cifion in their favour they 
rather claimed than icqucfied.” This bold pr-- 
tenfion the* Athenians repelled, with as much 
dignity as eloquence. “ We know,” faid they, 

“ that the Grcelcs are here affembled, not to dif- 
pute about ptecedency, but to fight the Barbarian. 
Yet, as the Tegcans have mentioned their anceftors, 
it becomes us to maintain the immortal renown of 
our own. Need we mention their ancient victo- 
ries over the impious Thebans ; their cha(lifement 
of the infolcnt EuryftheUs ; their generous protec- 
tion of the unfortunate fons of Hercules ? When 
Greece was invaded by the warlike Amazons, and 
afterward* by the fiercer favages of Scythia and 
Thrace,, the Athenians refitted and overcame the 
common enemy. Wliaf people fought with more 
bravery than they in the war of Troy ? But per- 
haps w<?, who now addrefe yau, have degenerated 
from the glory of our anceftors. Let the battle of 
„ k k 3 1 Marathon 
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chap. Marathon efface the foul fufpicion. There, un- 
. , aided and alone, we defended the general fafety, 

maintained the glory of Greece, and raifed by the 
prowefs of our Angle republic, a trophy over forty 
nations. This exploit, had we no other to allege, 
entitles us to the rank claimed by the Tegeans, and 
to far greater honours. But the prefent is not a 
time for fuch contefts ; place us therefore, O Spar- 
tans ! in whatever llation you think fit ; there we 
will behave like brave men.” Their words were 
fcarcely ended, when the whole army of the Lace- 
daemonians cried out with one confent, “ That 
the Athenians were far more worthy than the Te- 
geans or any nation of Arcadia, to ftand at the 
head of the left wing and accordingly they af- 
fumed that important poll 3+ . 

The Per. Meantime the Bat barian army approached. The 

cam/ ncar Medes and Perfians encamped on the plain, front- 
the enemy, ing the Spartans: the Grecian auxiliaries were 
placed in direct oppofidon to the Athenians. It 
is eafy to perceive, even at this diftance of time, 
the reafon for fuch an arrangement. The Perfians 
avoided to encounter the Athenian bravery, which 
they had already fatally experienced in the field of 
Marathon; and, as tfie Thebans were the moft 
powerful and the warmejfl: of their foreign allies, as 
well as the inveterate enemies /to Athens, it was 
thought proper to .djjpofe them to that fide on 
which the Athenians were .polled. Ambiguous 
oracles, attended by unfavourable omens and pro- 
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phecies, had hitherto deterred Mardonius from c H A P. 
venturing a general engagement ; and he was at 1 

length determined to this meafurc, not from any 
aufpicious 35 change in the admonitions of heaven, 
but from the apparent timidity occafioned by the 
real diflenfions of the Greeks. 

The fame reafons which made Mardonius defire The 
to preferve, made Paufanias wifli to alter, the 
relative difpofition of their refpe&ive camps. Ex- coml time, 
cept in the glorious conteft at Thermopylae in 
which they devoted themfelves to death for the 
fafety of their country, the Spartans had never con- 
tended with the Medes ; but they had often fought 
and conquered the Boeotians. Paufanias therefore 
defired (for though dignified with the title of Ge- 
neral, he could not command) the Athenians to 
change places with his countrymen. This requeft 
was cheerfully complied with ; but other circum- 
flances fowed difienfion in the Athenian camp 3 \ 

The quiet likewife of the Lacedemonians was dif- 
turbed by the quarrels between Paufanias and 
Anompharetus, the Spartan next in command ; 
and, confpiring with thefe internal anitnofities, the 
Perfian horfe beat up their quarters, intercepted 
their convoys, and, by an unexpected incurfion, 
deftroyed thtir watering-place. It thus became 

r> The prophets confulted were Greeks, who perhaps fecrctly 
ferved the caufe of their country. Mardonius refolved to engage the 
enemy, as we learn from Herodotus, without regarding their pre- 
dictions. , Alexander of Macedon came in the night to the Grecian 
ramp, to give intimation of that itfolutipn ; yet Mardonius fetms to 
have been immediately determined to attack? by the circumftances 
mentioned in the text. 

36 Plutarch in Ariilid. 
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chap, neceflary again to decamp. The obfeurity of 
t midnight was chofon as the moft convenient time 
for effe£ting this purpofe ; and the deftined place 
of retreat was a narrow flip of ground lying towards 
the fource of the iEfopus, and confined between 
that river and mount Citheron. This poft was at 
leaf! preferred by the majority ; for the Greeks 
were by no means unanimous ; fo that when the 
march was ordered, many of the allies abandoned 
their leaders ; others took refuge in the neigh- 
bouring temples, to elude the purfuit of the horle; 
while Anompharctus the Spartan declared, “ That 
neither he, nor the divifion under his command, 
fliould ever fly from the enemy and in confe- 
queuce of its difperfion in fo many different direc- 
tions, the Grecian army prefented next morning 
the appearance, not of a regular march, but of a 
flight >r rout. 

ivfardonius Mardonius was apprifed that the Greeks had 
them” changed their order of battle, lie was now in- 
formed, that they had abandoned their camp. 
Not doubling that fear had precipitated their re- 
treat, he 01 dcred his foldiers tojpurfuc the fugitives, 
and to complete the vi£ory } The Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians were ftill within his reach ; the for- 
mer near the foot of the mountain, the latter in 
the middle of the plain. Having Cent his Grecian 
auxiliaries, amounting, to fifty thoufand, againfl 
the Athenians, he advanced with the braveft of the 
Perflan troops towards that , portion of the enemy 
which had {hewn an anxious folicitude to avoid his 
arms. Never did the contrail; appear greater than 

in 
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in the oppofite appearance and behaviour of the C li^A F* 
warring nations on this occafion. The Barbarians, ^ v ,—. < 
ilf armed, and totally ignorant of difeipline, ad- 
vanced without order, and with a loud infiilting 
noife. The Lacedaemonians, carefully covered 
with their (hields, obferved in (Hence the rcfult of 
their facrificcs. While the heavtnly admonitions 
were unfavourable, they patiently received the darts 
and javelins which the enemy threw upon them. 

But as foon as Paufanias, calling his eyes towards 
a neighbouring temple of Juno, and devoutly en- 
treating the protection of the goddefs, had obtained, 
in the changing afpeft of the victims, a propitious 
anfuer to his prayer, tlm Spartans proceeded 
with intrepidity to clofe with their opponents’". 

The Pcrfians, reinforced with the Sacte, a Scy- 
thian tube, fuftained the attack with great bravery, 
fmmenfo numbers were (lain ; but new numbois 
fucceeded, crowding together in tumultuous dif- 
order, and making an hideous outcry, as if they 
had intended to tear in pieces and to devour the 
enemy. Mardonius, mounted on a white lk ad of 
uncommon (Irength and fwiftnefs, was diltm- 
puiihed in every part of the battle by the fplendour 
of his appearance, but Hill ltore by deeds of fignal 
valour. He was attended by a thoufand horf-mcn, 
confifting of the (lower of the Pcrfian nobility, all 
alike ambitious to imitate the example, and to 
emulate the fame, of their leader. Had thek (kill 
been equal to. their courage, or had they previcufly 
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beftowed as much pains in difciplining their troops 
as in improving their own agility and addrefs, 
either the Greeks muft have been conquered, or 
the battle muft have remained doubtful. But the 
Barbarians atted without union or concert ; and, as 
they fought fingly, were fucceflively defeated. I( 
is the nature and the greateft difadvantage of ca- 
valry, not to increafe in force in proportion to the 
reduplication of its ranks. The Grecian pha- 
lanx, on the other hand, received an acccffion of 
ftrength from every addition to its depth ; the ranks 
behind fupported thofe before ; no power was mif- 
lpent or unexerted : and the cffe& might be con- 
tinually augmented, till it became irrcfiftible. 
Availing themfelves of this circumftance, the La- 
cedaemonians thickened their ranks, extended their 
fpcars, fuftained the ftiock, and penetrated the 
depth, of the braveft Terfian fquadron. Mardo- 
nius fell by the fortunate arm of the Spartan 
Aieimncftus The death of the general was 
immediately followed by the defeat of the Perfians, 
and the defeat of the Perfians f>y the flight of the 
Barbarian army. Artabazus, the Parthian chief, 
had from the beginning condemned the rafli mea- 
fures of Mardonius. lie commanded forty thou- 
fand men, who were prepared on every occafion to 
follow the example of their leader. As foon as he 


* Compofed of two Greek words* which may be tranflated « of 
immortal memory s” an inftance, among many, that the Gieeks fre- 
q ue ntly gave names charadteriflic of perions ; a cuftom which like- 
w^»evailed much among the Jews. See Michaelis’s Tranllation 
and Annotations on Genefis, p. 37. & paffin. 
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perceived the confufion of the Perfians, lie made CHAP, 
the fignal for his troops to quit the field. lie con- , X ' , 
dudled them through the territory of the Phocians, 
and by a hafty march to the Ilolkfpont, antici- 
pating the news of the defeat and death of Mar- 
donius, returned in fafety to the Afiatic coafi, with 
the forces cntrufied to his care 3 '. 

The remainder of the difcomfited Barbarian.; of 
fought refuge in their camp, which, as we have thtir auxi- 
already mentioned, had been ftrenglhencd by a lunc, ‘ 
confulerable fortification. The Spartans purfucd 
them with great ardour, but were unable to force 
their encampment. The Tegcans and other troops 
feconded the attack, but no impreflion could be 
made on the wall, till the arrival of the Athenian: . 

Thefe generous defenders of the caufe of liberty 
had repulfed the Grecian auxiliaries, vi ho imploufly 
r Hilled the enemies of their country. The beha- 
viour of the greater part of the traitors furniflied 
the occafion of an eafy viflory j for, luiable to 
meet the juft reproaches and indignant looks of 
their countrymen, they foon betook themfelvcs to 
flight, which, in the prefenl cafe, feemed more 
honourable than refifiance. The Thebans alone 
oppofed with great perfevcrance the Athenian va- 
lour : they did not defift from hoftility till fevc-ral 
hundreds were flain ; and wlten compelled to quit 
the field, they fled towards Bceotia, and Ihutlhun- 
felves up within the ftrong walls of their city. In- 
ftead of purl’uing thefe fugitives, though their 

Herodot. !.ix. c.lxv. 
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CHAP, dotneftic and inveterate foes, the Athenians, 'with 
, ^ , a laudable moderation and prudence, probably in- 
fpired by Ariflides, then one of their generals, 
haftened to reinforce the Lacedemonians, who 
had already engaged and put to flight the main 
ftrength of the enemy. The Athenians, how- 
ever, came in time to complete the glory of that 
memorable day. They attacked with redoubled 
vigour the fortification, which had been in vain 
aflaulted by their allies ; and having effe£tcd a 
breach in the wall, entered tire Perfian camp. 
They were followed by the brave foldicrs of Togea, 
The Per- and afterwards by the Spartans. The Barbarians 
facmTin" were feized with conllcrnation at feeing fo many 
theircamp. myriads confined within a narrow fpace. The 
’ means of their expe&ed fafety became the principal 
caufc of their deftru&ion. Fear hindered them to 
fight ; the wall hindered them to fly ; the great 
number of the enemy made it dangerous for the 
victors to give quarter ; refentment of pall injuries 
prompted them to revenge ; of near two hundred 
thoufand Barbarians, not two thoufand efcaped the 
fury of the Grecian fpear <°. 

The vatu- The event of this bloody engagement not only 
delivered the Greeks from the danger of fervitude, 
there. but gave them .pofiefiion of greater wealth than 
’ , they could ever have expe&ed to poflcfs. In his 

precipitate retreat front Greece, Xerxes left behind 
him all his riches and magnificence. His molt 
valuable effefts were bellowed on Mardonius, the 
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flatterer of his inclinations, and the unfortunate c II A P. 
minifter of his revenge. The reft was divided _ 
among his inferior favourites ; and, independently of 
the bounty of the prince, the tents of the Perfian 
nobles furnifhed a wide profufion of elegance and 
fplcndour. Couches magnificently embroidered; 
tables of gold and filver ; bowls and goblets of 
gold ; ftalls and mangers of brafs, curioufly 
wrought and ornamented ; chains, bracelets, fey- 
mitars, fbme of folid gold, others adorned with 
precious ftones; and, to crown all, many chefts 
of Pcrfian money, which began at that time, and 
continued long afterwards to be current in Greece. 

In the common maf's of fpoil, Herodotus rec- 
kons a great many Perfian women, befides in- 
numerable horfes and camels. The whole being IIowap _ 
collected into one place, the tenth was confecrated plied, 
to the gods. A tenth of the remainder was be- 
llowed on the general. Peculiar prefents were 
offered to the temples of Olympian Jove, Ifth- 
mian Neptune, and Delphian Apollo, the favourite 
divinities of the whole Grecian name ; nor did the 
Athenians forget to fhew particular gratitude to 
theii adored Minerva. Prizes were afterwards 
diftributed among the braveft of the furviving 
warriors ; for, though the vi&ory had been obtained 
with little blood, yet feveral hundreds had fallen, 
now lamented as the moft generous and daring; a- 
mong whomwcreninety-oneSpartans, fifty-two Athe- 
nians, andfixteenmenof Tegea. Callicratides, aSpar- 
tan, the braveft and moft beautiful of the Greeks, 
was fiai n by an arrow, before Paufanias, who had 

not 
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CHAP, not yet finifhed the facrifice, had given the fignal 
, . of engagement. As he fell, he faid to thofe 

around him, that he was contented to die for 
Greece, but regretted dying inglorioufly, having 
performed nothing worthy of himfelf, or the com- 
mon caufe. But in the battle itfelf no com- 
batant behaved with fuch diltinguilhed bravery 
as Arillodemus, who alone, of three hundred Spar- 
tans, furvived the adion of Thermopylae. This 
circumftance had rendered him contemptible in 
the eyes of his countrymen. lie was continually 
upbraided with the bafe defertion of his companion . 
The moll heroic deeds could not reftore him to th 
good opinion of the public, and it was afierted b\ 
the Spartans, that oven on the prefent occafion, ? r - 
he had determined to feek a voluntary (Lath in 
order to ell'acc the flain of his former infamy', In 
was not entitled to any of thofe honours which an. 
defervcdly bellowed on the genuine efiorls of fpo.i- 
taneous valour 4 '. 

The con- The Greeks buried their dead with every dremn • 

Greeks fiance of funeral pomp, eroded in the field of 
rhaftife the battle confpicuous trophies of their renown, and 
appropriated the value of twenty thoufand pound.? 
bans, for dedicating temples and ftatues to the tutelary 
deities of Platma, the illuftrious feene of vidory. 
A few days were fpent in thefe tranfadions ; after 
which it was determined, by univerfal confent, to 
0£fcrch into Bceotia, in order to chaftife the perfidy 
of the Thebans. On the eleventh day after the 
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battle they arrived in the neighbourhood of Thebes, c n A p. 
ravaged the territory, and made approaches to the . r 
walls. The citizens, who were not all equally 
guilty or equally obnoxious, efcaped general dc- 
itru&ion by furrendering the leaders of the faction 
which abetted the intereft of the Medes. The 
traitors were carried to Corinth, condemned 
without trial, and facriftced to the manes of their 
countrymen who had fallen at Marathon, Salamis, 
and Platsea, in defence of political liberty and na- 
tional independence 4 *. 

The battle of Plattea happened on the twenty- Battle of 
fecund of September ; and, on the fame day, another ,n 

battle, not lefs glorious or lefs decifive, was fought 
between the fame nations at the promontory of 
lUycale in Ionia, oppofite to the ifle of Samos. 

The fhattered remnant of the Perfian fleet, which 
had efcaped deftruftion on the fatal twentieth of 
October of the preceding year, took refuge in the 
frit ndly ports of Afia Minor. The victorious ar- 
mament had fuffered too much in repeated (hocks 
with a fuperior force, to engage at that late feafon 
in the purfuit of an enemy, whofe ftrength, amount- 
ing to above four hundred vcffels, was (lill nearly 
ihi double of their own. The little fquadron of 
Themiftoclse, averfc to inactivity, found occupa- 
tion, as we already had occafion to notice, in laying 
the illands qflthe iEggesm under contribution. The 
great body copthe fleet rimdezvoufed in the harbours 
of riSgina. iftierc the Grecians continued during the 
winter, a^ before the feafon for action approached. 


+ ' HeroUot. L Lx. c. butxv. 
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ciiap. the command was bellowed on Xantippus the Athe- 
X * , nian, and on Leotychydes, the Spartan king. To 
thefe commanders, whofe abilities and influence in 
their refpe&ive republics, we formerly had an op- 
portunity to mention, there arrived early in the 
fpring a fecrct deputation from fevcral cities of 
Ionia, entreating that the valour of the European 
Greeks, which had been fo fucccfsfully employed 
in their own defence, might be ftill farther exerted 
in delivering from bondage their brethren in Afia. 
In confcquence of this invitation, the fleet failed 
eaftward, and had fcarcely reached the coaft of De- 
los, when a fecond embafly came from the Samians, 
propofing the fame meafures as the firft, and farther 
adding, that the Perfian fleet now lying in the 
harbour of Samos, might be attacked and defeated 
without danger or difficulty. The Grecians feized 
with eagemefs a favourable opportunity for u r- 
minating the war : but, before they arrived at Sa- 
mos, the enemy fufpe&ing their motions, and un- 
willing to hazard another engagement at fea, had 
reared to the Ionic coaft, and, according to the cuf- 
tom of that age, not only drawn their flaps on fhore, 
but furrounded them with a ditch and pallifade, and 
even a ftone wall of conftdeiible ftrength. The 
veflels thus fecured, the failors, amounting to forty 
thoufand, commanded by Artayndes, formed a 
ogup along the Ihore. They were reinforced by 
the Perfian army under Tigranes, computed at 
fixty thoufand. It appears not whether this power- 
ful body of men made any attempt to difturb the 
landing of the Greeks, who at the higheft compu- 
tation 
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ration could not amount to a fourth part of their 
muni or. It fioms mod probable that they dil- 
dainc l this mtafure, and though they acknow- 
ledged their ini ‘riority at tea, det( rinined to hazard 
at land a ^ iu ral ongigement, in which tlie ifle*s 
and ITelK Spoilt, as will as the fiourilhing cin\s of 
tlv' Aflatic co dl, fhould lorm the important prize 
of \idory. 

Tile* Grcvk* did not eh dine tin l attic. Xan- 
tippus is la'el to have mad 1 ufe ol a fnnilar eon- 
tiivmeo witfi that etnpl >y el b) T Iiemillode > at 
Art mifaiii, for dopmui , th'* enemy (1 their 
GreeictU au\iliaii( s 4 . A imov piobdd* (b Uag< in 
Is afciibcel to Leot)diieks wh ), in oreh r to in- 
e'oma^ hi* lioop-, is laid to L v mdufliioiilly 
tpr d a i e port thil th'ir 10 -» ajir ii had ob- 
t in d a b 0 nd del uy at Pla« a. Ties report, 
liv wh’uver iioan> 1 it was r\ikd ami chcubted, 
hid duiibllifs a cenfiderable cfltu in deciding the 
forum 1 ol the day. Othir chan l/Lnc ^ not Ids 
powerful, were the gcneial rev<d‘ ol the Afiitie 
Greek*, and the lilent contelt of h »nour betw >en 
ihe Spartans and Athenian*. Among the Bar- 
barim troops, the Perfians behav'd with uncom- 
mon bravery; and, on the fid* h of the Gredins, 

The Jl iy ib inij rolnMc, 1) tit ft, the Afi*r < C»i <.kj ha 1 *1- 
it-d) dttlaictl nun »j t ii 1 m to ” o 1 . it i**. not tJ c mtc eft of 
\ tniippu , tluitJori, to make tin Pcrh i t fpt f t tin i f di lity, 
liu^ f tie*u hi imi'j Lund* are muic Can 'croi > thoi <ptn 

entinu!>. 

IliroihtUj (I. ix. c.c.) r»ul Diodoius (l.xi. c. vx\/.) differ m 
tluir account-*. 
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CHAP, the battle of Mycale was more bloody fhan any 
t _*• J, other fought in the courfe of the war. It 
deferves attention, that in all thefe memorable 
actions, the Greeks had no refource but in vic- 
tory. But the Barbarians had provided probable 
means of fafety, even in cafe of a defeat. On 
the prefent occafion they had endeavoured not only 
to fecure a retreat within a ftrongly fortified camp, 
but to acquire an undifturbed paffage through the 
narrow defiles of Mycale. Yet all their precau- 
tions were ineffettual againft the valour and for- 
tune of the Greeks. The Milefians, polled by the 
enemy to guard the paffes of the mountains, pre- 
vented, iuftead of promoting, their efcape. The 
Spartan's purfued them with great llaughter in that 
direction ; while the Athenians, affifted by the 
allies of Corinth, Sicyon, and Traezcne, advanced 
with undaunted bravery to attack their camp. 
The Asiatic Greeks, who at all times acknow- 
ledged the warlike pre-eminence of their European 
brethren, emulated, in the prefent engagement 
alone, in which they fought for every thing dear to 
Conclufion them, the admired valour of their anceftors. Above 
and f ort y thoufand Perfians perilhed in the field j many 
the Perfian fell in the purfuit, or in defending their entrench- 
invafion. men ts : the remainder fled in difordcr, nor thought 
themfelvcs fecure till they had reached the walls 
of Sardes. Their Ihips, their camp, the free- 
do jjjfl^p f Ionia, and the undilturbed poffeffion of 
the Afiatic coaft, formed the ineilimable prize of 

the 
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the vi&ors : and thus the expedition of Xerxes, CHAP, 
undertaken with a view to enflave Europe, re- . . 

ftored liberty to the faireft portion of Afia 4S . 
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